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PREFACE. 



THESE "Outlines," arranged on the plan adopted 
by Messrs. Ince and Gilbert in their excellent 
little work, " Outlines of English History," have been 
divided into three parts, the Hindu, Mahomedan, and 
Christian periods, such as are now generally recognized 
as correct divisions of Indian history, — the first extend- 
ing from the earliest periods of Hindi! history up to the 
date of the invasion of India by Silltan Mahmiid of 
Ghuzni (a.d. 1001). This portion, which is very indis- 
tinct and unsatisfactory in character, abounds in fabu- 
lous narratives and puerile legends, and though there is 
much that is interesting in the study of the two great 
Hindu epic poems, the Mahabharat and the Bamayana, 
the subjects are essentially mythical, and there is such 
an utter absence of all reliable elates, as to make them 
altogether useless as guideposts' to authentic history. 

The second portion extends from the reign of Silltan 
Mahmiid, the Ghuznivide, to a.d. 1761, the year which 
witnessed the disastrous battle of Paniput, and the con- 
sequent annihilation of the great Maratta power, while 
at the same time it saw the Mogul Emperor of Delhi a 
fugitive, and the English already sufficiently powerful 
ix) take an important political part in India. This 
portion of its history is one of great interest, as describ- 
ing the gradual acquisition of nearly all India by the 
Mahomedans, and particularly so when treating of the 
Mogul emperors of tiie house of Teimur, whose extensive 
conquests, as well as splendour and magnificence, have 
been made known not only by the native historians of 
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those times, bxtt by European travellers also, who were 
eye-witnesses of the great displays of grardettr at one 
or other of the imperial courts. 

The third, and by far the most important portion of 
Indian history, is the period of Christian rule, com- 
mencing from the year 1761, when the Mogul empire 
was to all intents and purposes politically extinguished, 
and the foundation of British supremacy in Hindusthan 
securely laid, and extending to the present time, which 
in this compilation ends with the resignation of the 
Vice-royalty of British India by Sir John (now Lord) 
Lawrence and its assumption by Lord Mayo. In this 
portion, which necessarily occupies the largest space, 
there is to be found matter of the very highest interest, 
as showing the wonderful progress of a body of 
foreigners, who, permitted at first merely to trade with 
the subjects of a great ruling power, found themselves 
under circumstances over which they had evidently no 
control, gradually attaining an ascendancy, which led 
in the end to their becoming the masters of that im- 
mense territory now recognised as British India. At 
no stage of this world's history is there anything to 
compare with the rise and progress of that great 
trading corporation known as the '^ East India Coh- 
PANT." Consisting, in 1599, of a small capital and a 
few ships, its members cautiously ventured to obtain 
a share of that commerce in the East which the Por- 
tuguese and Dutch had enjoyed before them. By a 
strong and steady perseverance, and assisted at times 
by fortuitous circumstances, they laid the foundation 
of an extensive trade, and by taking part in the dis- 
sensions of the different races with whom they were 
brought into contact, soon obtained a political ascend- 
ancy which enabled them to become the arbiters of the 
rise and fall of great Asiatic princes. At length, dis- 
trict after district, province after province, and ulti- 
mately whole kingdoms, fell in succession under their 
sway, and the result has been the extension of British 
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rule from the Punjab to Cape Komorin, Never before 
had a •simple trading company attained to snch political 
power as this, and it was the more remarkable, since 
its directors had ever set their faces against territorial 
aggrandisement, and had specially desired this rule to 
be observed by their great officers, the Governors- 
General of India. How little this was heeded, and 
how impossible in fact it was fonnd to attend to snch 
an injunction, a careful perusal of the administrations 
of Warren Hastings, of the Marquesses Comwallis, 
Wellesley, Hastings, and Dalhousie, will fully show. 

The great Sepoy mutiny of 1867 shook for a time 
the British power in India to its foundation, and ended 
in the extinction of the "mighty Company," but it 
had the effect of removing, in a great measure, an im- 
mense native army, in itself a source of danger, more 
especially in Bengal, where its members consisted mostly 
of one caste and creed. From that time to the present, 
India has enjoyed, with the exception of a few petty 
wars, the blessings of a long peace, her trade and com- 
merce have flourished, and her revenues have increased 
beyond all precedent; education has advanced among 
the people with mighty strides, and, to use the lan- 
guage of the Court of Directors of the Bast India Com- 
pany at their last meeting in 1858, it is hoped "the 
millions placed under the Queen's direct, as well as 
sovereign dominion, may reward Her Majesty's cares in 
their behalf, by their faithful and Arm attachment to 
Her Majesty's person and government." 

A few remarks seem called for as to the plan here 
adopted for expressing Oriental words in English letters, 
especially as there exists much diversity of opinion on 
this head. Many names of places, hitherto written in 
maps and books with an initial and medial "c" have in 
this compilation, where considered necessaxy and without 
losing their proper sound, had the "c" changed into "k," 
thus : — Canara, Cutch, Cuttack, and Cashmir, have 
been spelt — Kanara, Kutch, Kuttak, and Kashmir. 
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Words containing a donble " o," have had this changed 
to u, as, Hindu instead of Hindoo ; a long " a" is ex- 
pressed by a, as in Afghan, and a donble '' e " by i, as 
in Knrrachi and Mir. In this expression of letters, the 
plan adopted by Monntstnart Elphinstone and Eastwick 
has to some extent been followed, but a correct and 
standard system for properly expressing Hindu names 
in English characters, is a want greatly felt at the 
present time. 

Two maps have been added to this compilation, one 
representing approximatively the kingdoms of '^ Bhamt- 
knnd," or ancient India, with the names and position 
of the principal cities then existing ; the other show- 
ing the extent of the Mogul empire in the time of Akbar. 
A map of British India has not been supplied, as large 
and elaborate atlases are at the present time so readily 
accessible to the student of history for purposes of re- 
ference. The appendices to this compilation consist of 
details of districts, with area and population, making up 
the different Presidencies and Provinces of British India, 
and among the numerous questions given on the history 
of India, are those which have from time to time been 
put to candidates at the examinations for appointments 
in the Indian Civil Service. 

Among the works consulted for this compilation have 
been, Orme's "History of India," the Journals of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Mill's " History of India," Ward's 
"Hindus," Hardy's "Eastern Monachifim," Mountstuart 
Blphinstone's " History of India," Anderson's "Western 
India," Taylor's and Capper's Histories of India, Cham- 
bers' "Sepoy Revolt" and " EncyclopsBdia," Marsh- 
man's " History of India," (Vols. i. ii. and ni.) and 
Prichard's " Administration of India," (Vols. i. and ii.) 
besides references made to numerous government pub- 
lications of recent date. To Mountstuart Elphinstone's 
and Marshman's histories the compiler is mainly in- 
debted for the materials used in preparing these " Out- 
lines." 
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TEE HINDU PERIOD FROM THE EARLIEST 

TIMES TO A.D. 1001. 

THE extensive country known as India is bounded 
by the Himalaya monntains, the river 
Indus and the sea. In length from Cape Bounda- 
Komorin to Kashmir, it is 1,900 miles, ries and 
and in breadth frgm Knrrachi to Assam Divisions, 
about 1,^500 miles. Its superficial area, 
according to a late statistical report (1867), is 1^552,028 
sqnare miles, and the population 192,573,814, of which 
British India comprises 955,238 square miles with 
144,674,615 inhabitants. The Yindya mountains divide 
India into two immense portions, that to the north being 
called Hindusthan, and the country to the south the 
Dekhun. In the former there are the basins of the two 
large rivers, the Ganges and Indus, together with a 
great sandy desert on the west, and a tract now called 
Central India, having an altitude of from 1,500 to 2,000 
feet above the sea. The latter possesses a table-land of 
triangular form with ranges of mountains, known as 
the Western and Eastern Ghauts, stretching to the 
south and terminating at Cape Komorin, and having 
between them and the sea, a narrow belt of land running 
round the vhole peninsula. 

B 



2 Early History and Ohronohgy. 

The present race of Hindus were not the earliest in- 
habitants of India. The original settlers 
Earliest In- are identified with the Bhils, Kolis, Gonds, 
habitants Minas, and Chuars living in the forests of 
of India. the Soane, Nurbndda, and the Mahannddi 

rivers, and in the hiUs of Snrguja and 
Chota Nagpur. Their religion differs from that of the 
Hindu, and their languages have no affinity with the 
Snngskrut. They are supposed to have formed the Sudra 
or " servile " caste of the Hindu system of society, and 
the Sudra kings, referred to in the Institutes of Menu, 
apply evidently to those aboriginal chieftains, who main- 
tained their independence after the Hindu invasion. 
The Hindus are presumed to have come originally from 
the north-west, to have crossed the Indus 
Early his- and settled in a small tract of country 
tory of the called Brahmaverta, 100 miles north-west 
Hindus. of Delhi. The India of the Vedas and of 

Menu applied to a region north of the 
Nurbudda. It .was in the north that the Solar and 
Lunar races took their rise, the former ruling in 
Ayodha (the present Oudh) and the latter at Pratish- 
tana or Vitora. But the early history of the Hindus is 
so mixed up with legends and fables, and the people 
are so perfectly destitute of historical records, that no- 
thing satisfactory can be gleaned. The absurd system 

of HindG chronology, which lays claim to 
Hindu Chro- a space of upwards of 3,900,000 years 
nology. already passed and gone, has much to do 

Yrith this. This space is divided into four 
grand periods called Yugs, the first (8utya) comprising 
1,728,000 years; the second (IW^a), 1,296,000 years ; the 
third (Dwdpa), 814,000 years; and the fourth (Kdli)^ 
which is to extend to 432,000 years, and of which 
4,963 have already expired. Ikswaku is described in the 
Hindu annals as the progenitor of the Solar race, and 
Budh of the Lunar. Between Ikswaku and Rama, the 
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great hero and ornament of the Solar race, there oc^snrs a 
long interval. This latter king so cele- 
brated in the Kamajana, a heroic poem Rama, 
composed by ValmUd, is supposed to have 
lived about 1200 years before the Christian era (though 
the Hindus affirm that he reigned at the end of the Trita 
Yug) and is renowned for his invasion of the Dekhun 
and conquest of Ceylon, brought about by the abduction 
of his wife Sita by Ravana King of Lunka (Ceylon). 
After his death he was deified by the Hindus and is an 
object of general adoration among them. 

In another poem containing not less than 100,000 
verses called the Maha-Bharat, a portion 
of which is said to be the composition of Maha 
Vyasa, is a description of the great war Bharat. 
between the Pandu and Kuru races for 
the territory of Hastinapura, ending in the success of 
the former. It is here that Khrishna, the favourite deity 
of the Hindu women, is mentioned as an 
ally of the Pandus. He is in fact the Khrishna. 
hero of the poem. Soon after his return 
to his capital Dwaka in Guzerat, he was killed by the 
arrow of a hunter who shot at him in mistake. Deified 
after death he became, from his adventures and flirta- 
tions, one of the most popular of gods among the 
Hindus. 

From the period of this great war, probably about the 
fourteenth century A. C, up to the first expedition of 
Darius to India (sixth century A.c.) the 
annals of India are involved in some ob- The Taks- 
scurity. The Takshuk, or serpent race, huk race, 
supposed to have been a tribe of Scythi- 
ans professing the Budhist creed, invaded the country 
about the sixth century a.c. and flourished for ten ge- 
nerations. 

In 518 A. C. Darius ascended the throne of Persia, and 
soon after he crossed the Indus and annexed a large 
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portion of northern India to his empire. About this time 

appeared Gk)tama (bom at Kapilawastu 
Expedition on the borders of Nipal, 624 A.c.)^who 
of Darius, gave a fixed character to Budhism, a reli- 
Gotama. ^^^ professed at the present time by no 

less than 370 millions of the hnman race. 
Considered generally as an offshoot of Brahminism, it 
will be necessary before entering into any description of 
it to give a brief account of this latter religion, as con- 
tained — Ist, in the Vedas ; 2nd, in the Institutes of Menu ; 

and 3rd, in the Puranas. The Yedas, four 
Vedas. in number, and the production of various 

authors, are supposed to have been pro- 
duced in their present form in the fourteenth century 
A. c, one of them the Yajur Veda being a compilation by 
Vyasa. They proclaimed the unity of Grod as a primary 
doctrine, the manifestations of the deity being repre- 
sented by Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. No images were 
formerly worshipped, and the religion as primarily taught 
seems to have been a pure movhotheism. Each Veda is 
divided into two or three parts, such as hymns and 
prayers (Momtra), and religious duties and theological 

arguments (Brahma/na). The Institutes 
Institutes of Menu, the most celebrated of all the 
of Menu. compendia of Hindu law, comprise a code 

of rules and precepts, religious and secu- 
lar, supposed to have been produced in the ninth century 
A. c. It is in these that the Hindus are found divided 
into four great classes or " ccwfe«," viz. : — 1. Brahmins 
(sacerdotal) ; 2. Kshetryias (milita/ry) ; 3. Veisyas (m- 
dAistrial) ; and 4. Sudras (jservUe), The Brahmin, sprung 
from Brahma's mouth, was the chief of all created beings, 
he taught the Vedas, bestowed alms, accepted gifts, was 
privileged from taxation, exercised all judicial authority, 
and interpreted the laws. The Kshetryia, sprung from 
Brahma's arm, had to defend the people, to give alms, 
sacrifice, read the Vedas, and shun all allurements of 
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sensual gratificatioii. It was the duty of the Yeisja, 
who sprang from Brahma's thigh, to keep herds of 
cattle, to trade, lend money at interest, and cnltiyate 
the land. The Sudra, sprang from Brahma's foot, was 
to serve the other three classes, especially the Brahmins, 
but not to learn the law, or mode of expiating sin, nor 
to be allowed to amass wealth. As regards Hindu law, 
the Institutes are divided into 18 portions, the first 
nine, and the sixteenth and seventeenth treating on civil 
matters, the tenth to the fifteenth and eighteenth being 
confined to criminal subjects. The Pu- 
ranas, the scriptures of the new religion, Puranas. 
are 18 (some state 36) in number, and 
are said to be the work of Vyasa, but they were com- 
posed, it is believed, by different authors between the 
eighth and sixteenth centuries of the Christian era. The 
most ancient of the Puranas is considered to be not more 
than 1,000 years old, and the latest 450 years old. They 
contain accounts of the creation of the world, of the 
gods, heroes and sages, fragments of history, philoso- 
phical speculations and innumerable legends. Hindu 
extravagance places the number of deities at 330 millions, 
but the following seventeen are those that are ordinarily 
recognized and worshipped : — 

1. Brahma X^eating principle) with his consort, 

2. Saraswutti. 

3. Vishnu (preserving principle) with his consort, 

4. Luxhmi. 

6. Siva (destroying principle) with his consort, 

6. Parvutti (called also Devi and Bhavani or 

Durga). 

7. Indra (god of the air and heavens). 

8. Varuna (of waters). 

9. Pavuna (of wind). 
10. Agni (of fire). 

. 11. Y ma (of the infernal regions). 
12. Kuvera (of wealth). 
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13. Kartikeia (of war). 

14. Kama (of love). 

15. Surya (the sun). 

16. Soma (the moon) . 

17. Gunnesha (the remover of difficulties). 

Mention is also made in some of the 
Ancient Puranas of India having formerly been 

Hindu divided into the following ten king- 

Kingdoms doms, fivB in Hindusthan and five in the 

Dekhun : — 

1. Suruswutti (Punjab). 

2. Kanouj (Delhi, Agra and Oudh). 

3. Tirhut (from the Kusi to the Ghinduk rivers). 

4. Gour (Bengal with part of Behar). 

5. Guzerat (Ghizerat, Khandesh and part of Malwa). 

6. Maharashtra (Maratta countiy on western 

coafit). 

7. Orissa (on eastern coast). 

8. Telingana (lying between the Godaveri and the 

Kistna rivers). 

9. Dravira (Tamul country to Cape Komorin). 
10. Kan at a (on the western face of the Peninsula). 

The languages spoken in the first seven of these were 

branches of the Sungskrut, with a slight modification, but 

those of the I'emaining three belong to a distinct family. 

Sungskrut, signifying ^U'efined,^* in which the Vedas, 

Institutes of Menu, and the Puranas were 
Sungskrut written, has as a language been highly 
language. commended by Sir .William Jones, who 

describes it as "of a wonderful struc- 
ture, more perfect than the Greek, more copious than 
the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than either." 
Budhism, a branch as is supposed of Brahminism, 

resembles the latter in so far as the 
Budhism. attainment of a state of perfect apathy is 

concerned. Budhas are beings appearing 
in the world at intervals to teach men the way to attain 
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" nirwcma" or cessation of existence, the great object of 
the votaries of this creed. Of these, Gotama is the chief. 
The Biidhist priests deny the authority of the Vedas 
and Puranas, live in monasteries, are bound to celibacy, 
receive alms, and are directed to have the greatest re- 
spect for animal life. Their principal sacred books, 
written in the Pali character, are: — 1. The Winaya 
Pitaka, or regulations for the priesthood. 2. Sutra, or 
discourses. 3. Abhidharmma, or pre-eminent truths. 
The Biidhist religion made great strides after the death 
of Grotama, and two centuries from that event it was 
triumphant throughout Hindiisthan. It was introduced 
into Ceylon about the third century A, c, and probably 
into Tartary and Thibet soniewhat later, but into China 
not before 66 a. d. It does not now exist in the plains 
of India, but is professed in Nipal. In the fifth cen- 
tury of the Christian era it had begun to decline, but it 
was not finally expelled from India before the tenth or 
twelfth century. The finest of the Biidhist cave tem- 
ples in India are at Ellora and Karli, and they are justly 
considered to be wonderful works of art. 

In describing Budhism it becomes necessary to refer 
also to the Jaina religion, still professed 
to some extent in India. Like Budhism, Jainism. 
it is supposed to have been an offshoot of 
Brahminism, to have originated in the sixth or seventh 
century of the Christian era, reached its highest pros- 
perity in the eleventh, and declined in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The Jainists deny the activity and providence 
of God, and consider impassive abstraction as supreme 
felicity ; on the other hand they admit the Hindu Pan- 
theon, maintain division of caste, and hold the Yedas 
as authorities in some cases. They have a belief in 
deified saints called Tirtankeras, of which there are 
24 for the past age, 24 for the present and 24 for 
the future. The chief of these are Rishoba, Parus- 
nath and Mahavira. They are yerj careful of animal 
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life, have no monasteries, and never bathe. Their 
sacred language is the Magadi or Pali, and the finest of 
their temples is at Monnt Abu near Disa. The Jains 
are still numerous in Guzerat, the Rajput country and 
Elanara, where they form an opulent and mercantile 
class. 

It was in the year 331 A.O. that Alexander the Qreat 

after conquering the Persian empire, ar- 
Invasion rived on the banks of the Indus with a 
of Alexan- veteran army. He crossed at Attok and 
der the received the submission of several of the 

Great. principal chiefs of the country, but 

Poms, king of a re&:ion stretching east- 
wards towards Delhi, c^putmg his passage L the 
banks of the Jhilum {Hydaspes)^ was signally defeated. 
Thence Alexander crossed the rivers Chenab {Aesi/nes) 
and Ravi {Hydraotes), and had reached the banks of the 
Sutlej {JS.e8udAru)y when his army became mutinous and 
refused to accompany him further. Returning westward 
he directed his admiral Nearchus to sail down the Indus, 
and proceed to the mouth of the Euphrates, which was 
accomplished, and a city and harbour built at the estuary 
of the former river. The great conqueror had projected 
a second invasion of India, when he died at Babylon from 
malarious fever in his thirty-second year. His able 

general Seleucus, who obtained the Pro- 
Seleucus. vinces of Babylon, also invaded India in 

310 A.C., but does not appear to have 
effected anything of importance. He was opposed by 
Chundragupta (the Sandracottus of the Greeks) king 
of Magada. This kingdom comprised the three Kulingas, 
namely, the northern section of the Koromandel coast, 
the sea-face of Bengal from Balasore to Chittagong, and 
the coast of Arrakan. Its capital was Pataliputra (the 
Palibothra of the Greeks). This kingdom maintained 
its pre-eminence under a succession of royal families from 
350 A. 0. to 450 A. D. The age of Vikramaditya, who 
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reigned at TJjein, follows the supposed expulsion of the 

Budhists from India. It began in the 

year 56 A. 0. He was a powerful monarch, Vikrama- 

roled a civilized and prosperons country, ditya. 

was a distinguished patron of letters, and 

his name is connected with the era still current through 

all the countries north of the Nurbudda, while that of 

Salivahana (a.d. 77) is equally current in the Dekhun. 

The next epoch is that of King Bhoja, very renowned 
throughout India, but of whose exploits 
there is no record. From the age of Bhoja. 
Vikramaditya up to the first important 
invasion of India in 711 A. D. by the Mahomedans, there 
are to be found but barren lists of dynasties and kings, 
which can be turned to no account. 

The early history of the Dekhun is less obscure than 
that of Hindusthan. The most ancient 
kingdoms in this part of India appear Dekhun. 
to have been those of the Pandyas and 
Cholas in the extreme south, where the Tamul language 
prevailed. The capital of the former was at Madura ; 
of ttke latter, at- Kanchi (or Konjeveram). The Pandyas 
lost their consequence in the ninth century, but lingered 
tiQ 1736 A.D. The Cholas maintained a feeble existence 
till the province was conquered in the seventeenth cen- 
tury by Shahji, the father of Siwuji, the founder of the 
Maratta empire. Of the ancient kingdoms of Kerulu 
(including Malabar and Kanata), of Telingana, Orissa, 
and Maharashtra, but little is known, their early annals 
being very indistinct. The same may be said of the 
Andra dynasty, once enjoying great power in the Gan- 
getic provinces. A dynasty of the same name existed 
in the inland part of Telingana, having their capital at 
Wurungol (about eighty miles north-east of the present 
city of Heidurabad). 

The Bajput family of Chittore, now settled at Udipur, 
rose into notice on the decay of the Andras of the Ghm- 
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getic empire, about 436 a.o. Thoj claimed a descent 

from Loh, the eldest son of Rama, the hero 
Rajputs of of the Kamajana, and the patriarch of the 
Chittore* Solar race, and settled at Bnllabi, in 

Ghizerat, in the middle of the second 
century A, D. Driven thence in 524 a.d. bya Persian 
army, they established a kingdom at Edur under the 
rule of Groha, fix)m whom the Eajas of Udipur are lineally 
descended. Eight princes succeeded Goha. Bappa, the 
youngest son of the last prince, proceeded to Chittore, 
where he was advanced to the throne after defeating an 
artny of Mahomedans, who had invaded India under the 
leadership of Mahomed Kossim. It was in a.d. 664 
(Hijra 44) that the Mahomedans made their first ap- 
pearance in India under Mohalib ; they penetrated, how- 
ever, as far only as Multan, and no other incursion was 
made on the north of India during the continuance of 

Arab rule. The religion of these invaders 
Rise of owes its rise to Mahomed, bom at Mekka 

Mahome- in a.d. 569, by whom, and his immediate 
danism. successors, province after province, and 

kingdom after kingdom, were conquered, 
and his religion established by the agency of the sword. 
The next incursion of any note by the Mahomedans into 
India was in a.d .711 (h. 92), when Sindh was invaded by 
Mahomed Kossim, and the seaport town of Dewal 
(supposed to have been near Kurrachi), the cities of 
Alor, the capital (near the present town of Rohri), and 
Brahminabad, and the towns of Nerun (Heidurabad) 
and Sehwun were reduced, and the entire country 
ultimately occupied by his victorious army. Thence 
Mahomed proceeded to Guzerat, which he overran, and 
at length advanced to Chittore, where he was com- 
pletely defeated by the Rajput army under the command 
of Bappa, and expelled from India. Subsequently, be- 
tween the years 812 and 836 a.d., Chittore was again 
invaded by the Mahomedans under Mahmun, but they 
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also were signally defeated and driven out of India by 
the Bajpiits under Khoman, nor did they again appear 
until the invasion of Mahmud of Ghuzni in a.d. 1001. 
For a century and a half previous to this last irruption, 
there is nothing deserving of notice in the history of 
India, and it may be useful to recollect, as far as regards 
Hindu chronology and history generally, that, in the 
words of the Honourable Mountstuart Elphiustone, "No 
date of any public event can be fixed befqre the inva- 
sion of Alexander, and no connected relation of national 
transactions can be attempted until after the Mahomedan 
conquest of the country." 



MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA CONNECTED 
WITH THE HINDU PERIOD. 

A Brahmin's life was divided into four periods : — 1. 
As a student, leading a life of abstinence 
and humiliation. 2nd. As a householder, Brahmins, 
living with his wife and family, teaching 
the Vedas, sacrificing, bestowing alms, and accepting 
gifts. 3rd. As an anchorite in the woods, exposed to 
many mortifications ; and 4<th. As released from all 
forms and outward obsei*vances, to cultivate equanimity 
and enjoy delight in meditating on the divinity. 

The name Gosayen is applied to the HindCL monastic 
orders in a general sense. Of the Grosay- 
ens, the followers of Vishnii are the most Gosayens. 
respectable, those of Siva the most offen- 
sive. The words " Jogi " (meaning " abstracted meditO' 
tion") and "Bairagi"applytoalarge class of Hindu monks. 

The " Avatars," or incarnations of Vishnu, are ten in 
number : — 1. As a fish, to recover the Vedas taken by 
a demon in a deluge. 2. As a Boar. 3. As a Tor- 
toise. 4. As a man with the head and paws of a lion. 
5. As a Brahmin dwarf. 6. As Purshram destroying 
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the Kshetryia, or military class. 7. As Kama. 8. As 

Balla Rama killing giants. 9. As Budha, 
Incama- to delude the enemies of the gods. The 
tions of IQth is to come, bnt it is expected Vishnu 
Vishnu, will appear on a white horse, with a cime- 

tar blazing like a comet to mow down all 
incorrigible and impenitent offenders who shall then be 
on earth. 

The Hindu does not live wholly on rice ; his food in 

Hindusthanproperis wheat or other grains, 
Food. N such as joari (holms sorghum) and bajri 

Qu>lcu8 sjfncatus). In Bengal, Behar, and 
the country round the sea-coast of the Peninsula, it is 
rice ; in the southern part of the Dekhun table-land it is 
T^Lgi (cynoswras coroccmus). It is a singular fact that 
hedgehogs, porcupines, lizards, and tortoises, were for- 
merly allowed as lawfol food, and the flesh of oxen was 
specially permitted to Brahmins on solemn festivals. 
The regular dress of the Hindu consists of two pieces of 

white cotton cloth, one wrapped round the 
Dress. middle and tucked up between the legs, 

while a part hangs down a good deal 
below the knees ; the other is worn over the shoulders 
and occasionally stretched over the head. The dress of 
the women is nearly the same as that described for the 
men, but both pieces of cloth are larger and longer, and 
are of various bright colours as well as white. Both sexes 
have many ornaments. Children are loaded with gold 
ornaments, thus affording frequent temptation to child 

murder. At the birth of a child among 
Birth. the Hindus, the religious ceremonies are 

numerous ; and again, at the first or third 
year, when the shaviag of the head takes place. The in- 
vestiture with the sacred thread is a most important 
ceremonial, taking place between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-four, according to the caste of the individual. It 
is this rite that pro(;ures for the three classes the title of 
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"twice-born" men in the code of Menn. Marriage 
among the Hindus had eight forms, but seven of these 
are obsolete. Among these was the tying of the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom with a blade 
of sacred grass ; but the most important Miarriage. 
part of the ceremony was the stepping 
by the bride of seven steps. When the seventh step was 
taken the marriage was indissoluble. Marriages are 
expensive, often costing laks of rupees among the rich. 
Where a girl was not given in marriage at the proper 
time, her father lost all dominion over her and she was 
at liberfy to choose a husband for herself. 

The ceremonies for funerals among the Hindus are 
trivial and tiresome. Cremation is gene- 
rally resorted to, though some classes are Funerals, 
buried in a sitting posture cross-legged. 
Besides daily oblations, there are monthly obsequies to 
be performed to the mcmes of each Hindu's ancestors. 

Suttis, or widows who sacrifice themsehes on the 
funeral pile of their husbands, were com- 
mon in some parts of India, but are now Suttis. 
forbidden by law. No mention of such a 
rite is found in Menu's code. It was common in Hin- 
dusthan and Bengal, but rare in Southern India. 

In the time of Menu, the government of a kingdom 
was vested in an absolute monarch, sub- 
ject, however, to certain divine laws, and Hindu Go- 
with prescribed duties to perform. Under vernment. 
him were a number of councillors for the 
administration of the government, while a chain of civil 
officers, known as lords of single villages, of ten towns, 
of 100 towns, and of 1,000 towns, with different degrees 
of compensation, conducted the internal administration. 
The revenue was derived from taxes on all agricultural 
produce, on commerce, from a small annual imposition 
levied on petty traders and shopkeepers, and from forced 
service from, handicraftsmen. In the administration of 
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criminal justice, the Hindu code was singnlarlj incon- 
sistent, but at the same time noted for its sangninarj 
punishments. Perjary was looked upon as meritorious 
when done to save the life of a man who had exposed 
himself to capital punishment, while in other parts of 
the Code the offence was denounced in the most awful 
terms. Adultery appears to have been considered the 
greatest of all crimes ; the punishment for the woman 
was to be devoured by dogs, and the man to be burned 
to death on a highly-heated iron bed. Mutilation chiefly 
of the hand, was a common punishment for several 
offences. Trials by ordeal were also in vogue, and 
several are assimilated to those once prevailing among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Great changes have, however, taken 
place among the Hindus since the time of Menu, both in 
caste, government, law, and religion. 

The Hindu village system is remarkable as presenting 

in itself a completely organized common- 
Vill age wealth, having nearly everything it wanted 
System, within itself, and almost independent of 

any foreign relations. The village system 
survives, notwithstanding injuries by war, famine, or 
disease. The kingdom might be broken up and divided, 
and the sovereignty changed over and over again, but 
the village system outlives it all. The Hindus appear 
to have made settlements in Java and other Eastern 
islands about 75 A.C., and the histories of Java, together 

with the magnificent Hindu remains still 
Commerce, existing in that island, attest the truth of 

this. The exports in ancient times from 
India to Europe by the Bed Sea were cotton and silk 
cloths, muslins, chintzes, indigo, spices, precious stones, 
drugs and sugar. The imports were coarse and fine 
cloth, brass, tin, lead, glass, wines, principally the Italian, 
and a considerable quantity of specie and buUion. Boads 
for internal communication seem from the earliest Hindu 
times, to have been objects of much attention to the 
government. 
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The Hindus recognized six ancient schools of philo-. 
sophy ; the chief being those of Vjasa, 
Patanjali, Gotama, and Kanade. Logic Philoso- 
has always been a favonrite stndy among phical 
the Brahmins, and they have been famons Schools, 
from early periods for their knowledge in . 
astronomy and mathematical science. The " Snrya Sidd- 
hanta" contains an elaborate system of trigonometry. 
Their knowledge of geography was simply ridiculous, 
and in painting and sculpture their efforts were poor as 
regarded expression and proportion. In dramatic 
writings the Hindus were more successful, the plays of 
Kalidasa, one of their principal writers, presenting con- 
siderable excellence ; the great strength of the Sungs- 
krut poets lay in description. The chief dramatic authors 
were K^idasa and Bhavabhuti. 

It is a difficult matter to give the character of so large a 
portion of the human race, occupying such 
an immense area with so many different Personal 
climates. Orme says: "In Hindusthan appear- 
the common people of all sorts are a dimi- ance and 
native race in comparison with those of character 
higher castes and better fortunes, and yield of the 
still more to them in all the advantages of Hindus, 
physiognomy. There is not a handsomer 
race in the universe than the Banyans of Gnzerat ; but 
the Haramkores, whose business is to remove all kinds 
of filth, and the buriers and burners of dead bodies, are 
as remarkably ugly." The Rajputs are courageous 
and high-spirited as a race, the Bengalees the most 
effeminate of all Indian people, while the Marattas 
are hardy and laborious but deceitful and treacherous. 
Taken as a whole, the most prominent . vice of the 
Hindu is want of veracity; he is naturally well-fitted 
for intrigue and cunning, being pa^tient, supple, and 
insinuating. He is very litigious, and will hold it meri- 
torious to take a bribe in a good cause, but a venial 
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offence if the cause be bad. He is deficient in manliness, 
dreads change, but has a contempt for death, which is 
remarkable, considering his timidity in small evils. He 
is wanting in active hnmanitj, and though he will not 
kill an animal of the ox kind, there is no creature whose 
sufferings equal those of the labouring cattle of Hindus- 
than. In comparing the Hindu character in ancient and 
modem times, it is generally conceded that the alteration 
has been for the worse ; and this is thought to be owing 
to their religion having become debased since Menu's 
time, and to the restrictions of caste having been made 
more rigid. 

Rama, a deified hero, conqueror of Ceylon, supposed 

to have fiourished about 14ith century a. G. 
Names of Krishna, another deified hero, king of 
Note. Gruzerat. Parasara, the first writer on 

astronomy (14th century A. c). Vyasa, 
supposed writer of a portion of the Yedas, and the Maha 
Bharat, and founder of the Yedanta school of philosophy 
(supposed to have flouris}ied in the 14th century A. c). 
Menu, the celebrated Hindu law-giver (9th century a. c). 
Gotama, religious head of the Budhists (middle of the 
6th century A. 0.). Arya Bhatta, writer on algebra 
(360 A. c). Kanade, founder of the atomic school of 
philosophy. Kapila, of the atheistical school. Pa- 
tunjali, of the theistical school. Vikramaditya, king 
of IJjein (56 A.O.), gave his name to a Hindu era. 
Salivahana, Hindu king (y^ a. d.), gave his name to 
an era. Valmiki, author of the Bamayana (2nd century 
A.D.). Charaka and Susruta, medical writers. Kali- 
dasa (5th century a.d.) and Bhavabuti (8th century 
A. D.), both dramatic authors. Brahma Gupta (6th 
century a.d.) and Bhaskur Acharya (12th century 
A. D.) writers on algebra. 



Namee of Hindu States. 
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TEE MAHOMED AN PERIOD FROM a.d. 1001 
(THE DATE OF THE FIB8T INVASION OF 
INDIA BY SULTAN MAHMUD OF GHJJZNI) 
UP TO A.D. 1761. 



THE House of Ghi^zni, which flourished abont 225 
years, owes its rise to Alptegin, a slave, 
Alptegin, who rose to be governor of Khorasan, 

bnt rebelling against his sovereign (Man- 
siir, of the honse of Samani, who mled over Khorasan 
and Transoziana), he fled to Ghnzni in a.d. 961 (h. 350), 
where he became independent, and died in a.d. 975, 
leaving a son, Isakh, who sncceeded him. He died in 

A.D. 977, when Snbnktegin, deputy go- 
Subukte- vemor of Khorasan, and formerly a slave, 
gin. was acknowledged as his snccessor. Jei- 

pal, Baja of Lahore, invaded Snbnktegin's 
territories, bnt retnmed ignominionsly, after giving np 
flfby elephants and promising to pay a large sum of 
money, a promise he subsequently refused to perform. 
The two armies met again to the west of the Indus, 
when Jeipal, though assisted by the Bajas of Delhi, 
Ajmir, Kahuja, and Kanouj, was defeated, and all the 
tribes up to the Indus submitted to Subuktegin. He 
died in a.d. 997, and was succeeded by his son Ismail ; 
but he was speedily deposed (a.d. 999) by his brother, the 
celebrated Mahmud, afterwards known as the ^^ image 
hreaJcer." 
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(I.) SULTAN MAHMtJD (OF GHUZNI), 
(a.d. 999 TO 1030). 

Bvrth cmd Beign, — ^Was the son of Snbnktegiii, ruler 
of Khorasan and Transoxiana, by a danghter of 
Alptegin. He compelled his brother Ismail, who had 
sncceeded Snbnktegin, to relinquish the throne, which 
he ascended at the age of thirty, assuming the title of 
Sultan (an old Arabic word for Ibdng) ; he reigned thirty- 
one years. 

Issue. — ^Two sons, Mahomed and Musaiid. 

Death. — ^He died at Ghuzni on the 29th April, a.d. 
1030. 

Ohwracter. — ^He possessed prudence, activity, and en- 
terprise in the highest degree ; was a patron of learned 
men ; had the qualities of a great warrior and conqueror, 
and though habitually economical, displayed at times 
considerable liberality. He was about the middle size, 
athletic, and well-proportioned, but much disfigured 
with smaU-pox. 

Wafts. — ^Is chiefly known for his twelve expeditions 
to India. In the first (a.d. 1001) he defeated Jeipal, 
Baja of Lahore, and compelled him to pay tribute. 
2nd. He conquered Anungpal, Jeipal's son, for not 
paying his share of the tribute. 3rd (a.d. 1004). 
He reduced Abul Futteh Lodi, the Afghan chief of 
Miiltan. 4th (a.d. 1008). He attacked and defeated 
a Hindu confederacy of rajas, and took Nagurkote, 
a fortified temple, with an immense booty. 5th (a.d. 
1010). Took Miiltan. 6th. Plundered the Hindu 
temple of Thanesur, near the Jumna. 7th and 8th 
comprised two expeditions to Kashmir. 9th (a.d. 1017). 
He invested and took Kanouj. 10th and 11th. Believed 
the Raja of Kanouj, and annexed Lahore and its terri- 
tory to Ghuzni. 12th (a.d. 1024), was his expedition 
to Somnath in Ghizerat, the temple at which he plun- 
dered, and carried away enormous treasures. He also 
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oonqnered Persia, but tamifihed his repntation by severe 
cruelties. 

Memorable Events, — Mahmud conquered but a small 
portion of India, and his authority there was limited 
both in degree and extent. He possessed a regular 
nrmy of 54,000 horse, and had in his pay a nume- 
rous body of Hindu cavalry. He founded a univer- 
sity at Ghuzni, and provided a permanent sum for 
allowances to professors and students. He also set 
aside a sum equal to nearly £10,000 a year for pen- 
sions to learned men. It was at his desire that Firdusi 
composed his great historical poem, consisting of 60,000 
couplets, on the achievements of the kings and heroes 
of Persia. He adorned Ghuzni with stately edifices, 
the chief of which was a mosque called the " Celes- 
tial Bride." The civil administration of his kingdom is 
believed to have been entirely conducted by Persians. 
Mahmud's territories may be said, at his death, to have 
extended from the Persian Gulf to the Sea of Aral, and 
from the mountains of Kurdistan to the banks of the 
Sutlej. It is worthy of remark that the sandal-wood 
gates taken by Mahmud from Somnath to Ghuzni were 
brought back to India eight centuries afterwards by an 
English governor-general. 

Namtes of Note, — ^Jeipal, Raja of Lahore; after being 
twice defeated by Mahmud, he ascended the funeral pyre 
in regal state, and was burnt. Unsuri and Firdusi, 
poets ; the latter, author of a celebrated historical poem. 
Abul Abbas and Ahmed Meimendi, viziers and 
administrators of the law : the former wrote all public 
papers in Persian, the latter, all permanent documents 
in Arabic. 
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(n.) SULTAN MASAUD (a.d. 1030 to 1040). 

Bi/rijh amd Beign. — ^Was son of Malimud ; ascended 
the tHrone five months after his father's death, having 
seized, blinded, and imprisoned his brother Mohamed, 
whom his father had selected as his successor. He 
reigned tiU a.d. 1040 (h. 433). 

Issue, — Modud. 

Death. — Owing to a general mntiny of his army, he 
was deposed and pnt to death by Ahmed, son of his 
blind brother Mohamed. 

Gharacter. — Oonrageons, of a commanding temper, 
and energetic, he was of great personal strength acnd 
soldier-like habits. 

Wa/rs, — I. Reduced the Provinces of Mekran, Mazan- 
deran, and Gnrgan, then in the hands of fire-wor- 
shippers. II. With the Seljuks, a horde of Turkis, 
who, xmder their celebrated leader Toghrul Beg, de- 
feated him with great slaughter, near Merv, in Persia. 
Masaud then withdrew into India, where he met his 
death. 

Memorable Events, — Notwithstanding the short reign 
of Masaud, he found time to extend his patronage to 
learned men, and to erect magnificent buildings at 
Ghuzni. 



(HI.) SULTAN MODUD (1040 to 1049). 

Birth and Reign. — Son of Masaud; succeeded his 
father in a.d. 1040 ; reigned nine years. 

Marriage. — ^With grand-daughter of Toghrul Beg. 

Death. — Died at Ghuzni in a.d. 1049. 

Wcurs. — ^With the Raja of Delhi, who had taken 
Nagurkote and laid siege to Lahore, but the Hindus 
were ultimately dHven back by a vigorous sally of the 
besieged. 
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Sultan Modud. 



From the death of this prince up to a.d. 1186, when 
the last of the House of Ghnzni expired, there reigned a 
series of monarchs whose doings were, comparatiyely 
speaking, insignificant. The following table will show 
their names, dates of reign, <&g., together with the prin- 
cipal events which happened. 



IT. Abnl HaMui 

V. Abnl Bathid. 

VI. Ferokhi&d . 

▼II. Ibrahim . . 

▼III. Mas&ud II. . 

TX. Anlan . . . 
X. Behram . . 

XI. Khnsrfi • • 

XII. Khnsrfi Mftlik 



Began 

to 
reign. 


Died. 


▲.D. 


A.D'. 


1049 


1051 


1051 
1052 
1058 
1089 


1052 
1058 
1089 
1114 


1114 


1118 


1118 


1152 


1159 


iieo 


1160 


1186 



Memorable Events. 



{Murdered his inftmt nephew, bnt was him- 
self deposed by his nncle Abnl Bash id. 
Assassinated by a chief named Toghml. 

Left 40 sons and 86 daughters. 

Conrt resided for some years at Lahore. 

5 Imprisoned his brothers ; was defeated by 

\ the Seljuk prince Bandar. 
^Pnt to death his son-m-law, Kntbndin Sfir 
of Ohoriy and afterwards Seif-n-din, King 
of Ghor, on whieh the deceased king's 
brother, Ala-n-din, destroyed Ohomi, and 
compelled Behram to flee into India. 

\ In this reign Uie government was perma- 

\ nently transCerred to Lahore. 

i Was oooqaered by 8hahab-n-din, of Ghor, 

J and died in exile. With this prince the 

{ race of Snbnktegin expired. 



At the time of tho extinction of the Ghnzni dynasty, 
the state of that portion of Northern India nnder Hindu 
rule was one of incessant warfare. There were two par- 
ties constantly engaged in strife with each other; one 
comprising Gnzerat (governed by the family of Bhagilas) 
and Kanouj (by the Rathore tribe of Rajputs), and the 
other, Delhi (held by the clan of Tomara), the Chohan 
of Ajmir, and the Hindi! Raja of Chittore : their wars and 
jealousies greatly contributed to the afber-success of the 
Mahomedans in India, and hastened their own downfall. 
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HOUSE OF GHOR. 

(I.) Ala-u-din was tlie brotiher of Seif-u-din, King of 
Ghor, and avenged his death by driving Behram, thQ 
Ohnzni monarch, into India, and destroying Ghnzni. 
He died a.d. 1156, and was succeeded by his son (II.) 
Seif-u-din Ghori, who was killed by one of his own chiefs 
in A.D. 1157. (Ill*) Gheias-u-din succeeded his cousin, 
and with him was associated his brother Shahab-u-din, 
afterwards better known as Mahomed Ghori, whose 
attention was almost entirely given to India. In a.d. 
1176 he entered the Punjab, and afterwards led an ex- 
pedition to Gnzerat. He met with great opposition from 
the Bajpiits, but in a.d. 1193 defeated the King of Delhi, 
and took Ajmir, returning to Ghuzni with immense 
plunder, and leaving Kutub-u-din, his general, to carry 
out his conquests, which he did with much ability, 
taking Delhi in the same year. In a.d. 1195 he re- 
turned and pursued his conquests as far as Bundel- 
kund, capturing the forts of Gwalior, Kalinjer, and 
Kalpi. Behar and Bengal were also reduced^ and as in 
A.D. 1202 Gheias-u-din died, his brother at on6e took 
possession of the throne. 



(IV.) MAHOMED GHORI (a.d. 1202-06). 

Birth cmd Beign, — ^Was the nephew of Ala-u-din ; 
he ascended the throne on the death of his brother, 
Gheias-ii-din, and reigned from 1202 to 1206 ; he had 
no children. 

Death, — ^Was assassinated in his tent on the banks 
of the Indus on 14th March 1206 by a band of Guk- 
kars, a tnbe he had subdued and compelled to embrace 
the Mahomedan Mth. 
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Character, — ^He was an enterprising soldier, but 
thongh his conquests exceeded those of the great Mah- 
mud of GhiLzni, he had neither the talents nor the 
pradence of that eminent conqueror. 

TTcwa. — I. With the King of Kharism (now called 
Khiya) on the Lake of Aral, whom he subdued, but 
was afterwards himself hard pressed bj the Khitan 
Tartars with whom he effected an accommodation. 

II. With his refractory dependants in India, whom he 
speedily reduced. He had previously during his brother's 
reign oompletely demolished the Hindu power from the 
banks of the Sutlej to the Bay of Bengal, and at his 
death the whole of Hindusthan, excepting Malwa, was 
under a settled and permanent Mahomedan Gk)yem- 
ment. 

On the death of Mahomed Ghori, the kingdom broke 
up at once into separate states, of which India became 
independent under the rule of Kutb-ii-diii, formerly a 
Turki slave, but afterwards a successful general under 
the House of Ghor, and who eventually attained to the 
sovereignty of Mahomedan India. The Slave-Eong 
dynasly lasted 82 years, as the following tabulated 
statement will show : — 



Slave Kings. 
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SLAVE KINGS (a.d. 1206 to 1288.) 



X. Eatb-ti-dm . . 
II. Arftm . • • • 



III. Altamsh . • 



XV. Bnkn-n-dia 



T. Bezia Begnm 



Yi. Moi2-n-din ) 
Behram . ) 



yn. Ala-n-din 
Mosaud 



.} 



VIII. Nasir-fi-diix ? 
Mahxnud . > 



XX. Gheias-u-din I 
Balban . J 



X. Kd-Eobad . 



Began 

to 
reign 



1306 
1210 



1311 



1336 
1336 
1339 
1341 



1346 



1266 



1286 



Died. 



A.D. 

1210 
1211 



1296 



1236 



1239 
1241 
1244 



1266 



1286 



1288 



Memorable fi-vents. 



Left at his death a permanent repntation 
as a just and virtaons ruler. 
Son of Edtb-u-din ; dethroned by his bro- 
ther-in-law, Altamsh. 

\ Conducted two expeditions into Sindh ; the 
latter in 1225 was snccessfiil. In this reign 
the Moguls, under Zenghii Ehan. made 
their first irruption into India. Altamsh 
was occupied six years in reducing Hin- 
dusthan, which, excepting a few insulated 
portions, acknowledged the government of 
Delhi. The Kutb Minar, a column 242 
feet high, near Delhi} was completed in 

^ this reign. 

\ Son of Altamsh, was deposed after a reign 

(of seven months. 

( Sister of Bukn-u-din, and distinguished for 

j her business-like habits; she evinced all 

j the qualities of a just and able ruler, but 

t.was deposed, and afterwards put to death. 

( Brother of Bezia Begum ; owing to plots 

I and seditions, was put to death. 

rDeposed and put to death after a licentious 

) reign of little more than two years. Two 

j irruptions of Moguls occurred during this 

Lreign. 

. Grandson of Altamsh ; was greatly assisted 
in the government by his vizier, Bulbun ; 
reduced many of the Hindu chiefs, and 
repelled the attacks of the Moffuls. This 
siiltan had but one wife, and defrayed all 
his personal expenses by copying books. 
The ** Tabakati Nasiri," a history of Persia 

^ and India, was written at his court. 

(Minister of Nasir-u-din ; his reign was dis- 
turbed by Hindu insurrections and a re- 
volt in Bengal, all of which were suppressed. 
] In a Mo^l irruption he lost his eldest 
i son, a prmce of great promise. The poet 
I " Amir Ehusru ** flourished in this reign. 

{Grandson of Bulbun : given to pleasure and 
debauchery. Was dethroned and put to 
death by the Ehiljis (mountaineers of 
Ghuzni and Ghor). With this prince closed 
the dynasty of the slave kings. 



At Kei-Kobad's death, Jelal-u-din Khilji ascended 
tlie throne, being the 6rst of the Honse of Khilji, a 
dynasty which extended to but 33 years, as will be seen 
from the following table : — 
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Houses of Khilji a/nd Toghlah 



HOUSE OF KHIUI (a.d. 1288 to 1321). 



I. Jelal-u-din 



Began 

to 
reign. 



XL Ala-A-din 



Tii. MobuikKUlji 



▲.D. 



1388 



Died. 



A.D. 



Memorable Eventt. 



1295 * 



1306 



1817 



1816 



1831 



/Waa 70 years old at hit aeeenioa: hit 
goTemment was remarkable for its mild- 
ness; he put down sereral insurrections, 
and defeated a Mo^l inTssion in 1803. 
His nephew, Ala-fi-din, invaded the Dek- 
hnn in 1294, obtaining immense plunder* 
bnt fearing his unele's displeasure, he 
assassinated him in 1396, ana took p o ss e s- 
sion of the throne. 
^Was i^orant and eapricious as well as 
cruel, intemperate, and tyrannical. Con- 
quered Ghuerat (1397), Dekhun (1806- 
13). and Kan&ta (1810), but IkUed in sub- 
iugating Telingfina. Ghittore was taken 
In 1808, but lost in the latter part of his 
reign. Several Mogul invasions were so 
signally repelled that they ceased for many 
years. His general, Kafor, fixrmerly a 
slave, intrigued lor the throne, and hastened 
Ala-fi-din'a end, it is said, by administer- 
ing poison to him. The land-tax was in- 
ereased in this reign, and rules passed re- 
stricting persons to a certain number of 
cattle and servants, and fixing the prices 
of all commodities. 
/ Third son of Ala-fi • din. Reduced Ouxerat, 
which had rebelled, restored tranquillity to 
the Dekhun, and ctmquered Malabar (1818). 
He was eruel, and given to debauchery and 
intoxication. He put to death all the sur- 
vivors of Ala-fi* din's family, and lo«t his 
< own life in a rebellion ftnnented by Ghiri- 
I Khin-Toffhlak, Qovemor of the PunJ§b, 
( and with him ended the House of Khilji. 



As on the death of Mobarik no member of the Khilji 
family remained, Toghlak was himself proclaimed 
king under the title of Gheias«u-din. His dynasty- 
reigned 91 years, ending in 14il2, and is tabulated as 
below : — 

HOUSE OF TOGHLAK (a.d. 1821 to 1412.) 




I. Gheias-fi-din 
Toghlak 



.} 



A.D. 



1881 



Died. 



A.D. 



1836 



Memorable Events. 



^Son of a Turki slave; his administration 
was commendable. His first expedition to 
Telingftna failed (in 1332), but his second 
was successful ; was killed by the fall of 
a pavilion erected by his eldest sen daring 
some ceremonies. 



E&use of Toghlak, 
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Began 

U Died, 
reign. 



▲.D. , A.D. 



II. Mohamed 7 
Toghlak . ] 



III. Firna Toghlak 



IV. Oheiaa-fi'din ) 
II. ... J 

T. AbubidrarT. . 



n. Naelr-ii-din T. 



1826 



1861 



Memorable Events. 



1861 



1888 
1889 

1800 



1888 



1880 
1800 

1804 



/Eldest son of Gheiaa-fi-din; was the most 
aoeomplished prince of his age, and noted 
for his mnniiloenee to learned men« but his 
judgment was (wrrerted. and his life spent 
in pursning visionary schemes. An inva- 
sion of Moguls was bought off, and an nn- 
snccessftil attempt made to conquer China 
with 100,000 men. The kino's exactions 
and cruelties brought on a ftimme and seve- 
ral rebellions in Malwa, PunjAb, and Ben- 
Sil in 1988-40, the two former subdued, but 
engal and the coast of Koromandel be- 
came indmendent. In 1344 the Hindi! 
Kings of Kan&ta and Teling&na regained 
their independence, the former fimnding a 
new dynasty, with Bij&yanuggur as Uie 
capital. The Mognl troops in Qnaerat re- 
belled in 1847, but were subdued. Soon 
after the Dekhun revolted, and became in- 
dependent under Hassan Ouufftk (the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty^. Mo- 
hamed died at Tatta in Sindh in 1861. 
Among the caprices of this monarch were 
his two attempts to remove the capital 
from Delhi to Deosur, called by him Dow- 
lutabfid; they failed entirely. Notwith- 
standing his eccentricities, the Mohame- 
dan territory in India was at its greatest 

^ extent in this reign. 

.Nephew of Mohamed; independence of 
Bengal and Dekhun recognised by Fima. 
Ifaoe an expedition to Sindh in 1873, where 
Jfim Bani,tne Bajpntprince of Tatta, sub- 
mitted nominally. Funs forbade mutila- 
tion and torture, abolished several vexa- 
tious taxes and imposts, and discouraged 
luxury. His public works were numerous, 
and comprised 60 dams across rivers for 
irrigation, 40 mosques, 80 colleges, 100 ca- 
ravanserais, 80 reservoirs, 100 hospitals, 100 
public baths, 160 bridffes, bttides other edi- 
fices for pleasure and ornament. He also 
constructed the Jumna canal for irriga- 
tional purposes. He died in 1888, at the 
affeofOO. 

C Grandson of Firua ; deposed and murdered 

( at end of 6 months. 

( Another grandson of Fims ; was conquered 

■^by Nasir-fi-din, his uncle, and made pri- 

(soner. 

I Son of Fims ; his reign was a scene of ge- 

J neral disorder ; Guserat revolted, but was 

( reduced to submission. 

^Son of Nasir-fi-din ; Qnierat revolted, and 
Malwa and Khandesh permanently tnrew 
off the yoke, and so remained till time of 
Akbar. In 1898 Tamerlane (or the Amir 
Teimur) invaded India, and on reaching 
Delhi slaughtered, it is said, 100,000 pri- 
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HotLse of Toghlah. 



vn. Mahmfld ) 
Toghlak . 5 




Memorable Events. 



wmen, plundered and fired the city and 
carried off an immense booty. He finally 
quitted India in March 1399. Delhi for two 
months after remained without a govern- 
ment, and almost without inhabitants. In 
1400 Mahmud Toghlak, who had previously 
fied to Ghizerat, returned and died in 1412 
after a nominal reign of 18 years, and was 
succeeded by Doulut Khan Lodi who in 15 
months was expelled by Khizir Khin, go- 
^ vemor of the Punjab. 



For 36 years after the expulsion of Donlnt Khan Lodi 
there was no kingdom of India either in name or reality. 
The Government was administered by Khizir Khan and 
his family, known as the " Syads " from their being 
supposed descendants of the Prophet. 



STUD DYNASTY (a.d. 1414 to 1450). 



I. Syud Khizir ) 

Khin . . $ 

II. Syud Mnbarik 

III. Syud Mohamed 

IT. Syud Ala-u-din 



Began 
to 


Died. 


reign. 




A.D. 


A.D. 


1414 


1421 


1421 


14SS 


1435 


1445 


1445 


B«iRa«4 
1450 







Memorable Events. 



^Styled himself the Viceroy of Teimfir ; his 
J administration was beneficial, and he added 
( the Punjab to the imperial dominions, 
r Son of &hizir Khan ; imperial territories as 
) limited in this reign as in time of his father; 

Lwas assassinated in a mosque by some 
Hindus. 

i Son of Mubarik. Behlol Lodi, an Afghin, 

J made himself masterof Miiltan and greater 

I part of the Punjab. 

/The imperial dominions much reduced in 
this reign, extending only twelve miles 
from the city of Delhi in one direction, and 
scarcely a mile in the other. He made over 
his capital to Behlol Khan Lodi, retiring on 
a pension to Budaon. 



The family of Lodi (now known as the Lohani) owe 
their rise maonly to the grandfather of Behlol, an Afghan 
and wealthy trader, who subsequently held the Govern- 
ment of Miiltan and afterwards that of the Punjab in 
the reign of Firuz Toghlak. The Lodi dynasty reigned 
for a period of 76 years, and comprised the following 
rulers : — 



House of Lodi. 
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HOUSE OF LODI (a.d. 1450 to 1526). 



I. Behlol Lodi . . 



II. Seknndor Lodi 



in. Ibrshtm Lodi . 



Began 
to 


Died. 


reign. 




A.D. 


4.D. 


14^0 


1488 


1488 


1517 


1517 


1526 



Memorable Events. 



Attacked Jonnptir in 1452, and re-annexed 
it, as well as the Punjab, to Delhi. At his 
death his territories extended from the 
Jumna to the Himalaya monntains as far 
east as Benares, besides a tract on the west 
of the Jumna extending to Bundelkdnd. 
Son of Behlol Lodi; he recovered Behar. 
Sekundur was a poet and a great patron of 
letters. Died at A^ra. 
Son of Sekundur. Discontents and rebellions 
took place early in his reign. He executed 
one of his brothers, and imprisoned the others 
for life. In 1524 Baber, king of Kabul, in- 
vaded India at the instance of Donlut Ehin 
Lodi, governor of the Punj&b, and defeated 
Ibrahim's army at Lahore, returning after- 
wards to Kabul. Some time idTter he again 
engased Ibrahim at Paniput in 1526, and 
utterly routed him, the Indian king and 
15,000 of his army being killed. Baber then 
occupied both Delhi and Agra, the latter 
city naviuff lately been the royal residence. 
With Ibrahim ended the line of Lodi. 



A period of Indian history of a most interesting natnre 
has now been reached, bnt before entering upon an out- 
line of the reigns of the kings of the H ouse of Teimur, 
a dynasty under which India rose to a high pitch of 
prosperily, it will be necessary to review briefly those 
States which were formed on the dissolution of the 
empire of Delhi, and ended about the time the House of 
Lodi became extinct. These are — 1. The Bahmani dy- 
nasty of the Dekhun ; 2. The Kings of Malwa ; and 3. 
The Kings of Jounpur, Some notice of the rise of the 
Portuguese power in India will also be given, while 
mention of the Kingdoms of Berar, Ghizerat, Khandesh, 
and Bengal will be reserved till the close of Akbar's 
reign, those of Bidr and Ahmednuggur till Shah 
Jehan's, and those of Golkonda and Bijapur to that of 
Aurungzib :— 
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Kings of the BehhAMi amd MaUoa, 



BAHMANI KINGS OF THE DEKHUN (a.d. 1547 to 

1&26). 



di 



1. HaMon Qnn^ ) 
or Ala-u- > 
in) . . . ) 

9. Mohuned I. 

8. Mi^ahid . . 

4. I>«ad . . . 

6. Mahmiid I. . 
e. Oheias-ft-din 

7. Shams-fi'din 

8. FiroB . . . 

9. Ahmed I. . 

10. Ala-n-din . 

11. Hnmayfin . 

12. Nisam . . 
18. Mohamed II. 
14. Mahmfid II. 



Nominal Kings. 
16. Ahmed II. . 

16. Al»-fi-din II. 

17. Wali . . . 

18. Kalim . . 



Began to 
nign. 



A.D. 


Hijira 


1847 


748 


1868 


769 


J876 


776 


1878 


780 


1878 


780 


1897 


799 


1897 


799 


1897 


800 


1433 


826 


1436 


888 


1467 


863 


1461 


866 


1468 


867 


1483 


887 


1618 


934 


1630 


937 


1633 


939 


1636 


933 



Mem. events oonneeted with this dynasty. 



Haasnn was an Afj^hin of Delhi, and the 
founder of this djrnasty, which lasted 171 
yean* it took its name from a Brahmin 
named Onnfi^, a benefactor of Hassan, who, 
out of gratitade, assumed the name or 
Oungu; his capital was at Eulburga. In 
142 ly the kingdom of Wurungdl wus oon- 

Siered by the Bahmani kings. In 1477, 
e conquest of R&j&mundri and Masuli- 
patam was effected, and the Kdnkan, from 
Bombay to Ghw, was partially subdued. 
The Bahmani kings seyeral times enffaged 
in war with those of Ehandesh and Malwa. 
The reign of Firux is considered the most 
prosperous of this dynasty. He was a great 
patron of learning, established a mercantile 
navy, and made twenty-four camions. 
Under Mohamed II. the Bahmani kingdom 
reached its greatest limits, extending frt>m 
the Konkan to Masulipatam, and from the 
Nurbadda to the Eistna. After his reign 
the kingdom gradually crumbled away, and 
at length resolTed itself into fire different 
states: 1. The Adil Shahi dynasty at Bi- 
japtir; 2. The Nizam Shahi at Ahmed- 
nuggur; 8. The Imad Shahi; 4. The Kutb 
Shahi at Golkdnda; and 6. The Barid 
Shahi at Bidr. 



KINGS OF MALWA (a.d. 1401 to 1512). 





Began to reign. 




▲.D. 


H. 


1. Dilawur Ghori .... 


1401 


804 


2. Hoshung Ghori .... 


1405 


808 


3. Mohamed Ghori .... 


1332 


835 


4. Mahmud Khilji .... 

5. GheiaS'U-din Khilji 


1435 


839 


1482 


887 


6. Nasir-ii-din Khilji .... 


1500 


906 


7. Mahmud H. Khilji 


1512 


916 



Memorable Events. — This dynasty was founded by 
Dilawnr Ghori whose ancestors were natives of Ghor. 
Malwa with Mandn as its capital, became independent 
in the reign of Sultan Mahmud Toghlak. It carried 
on frequent wars with Guzerat, Jounpur and Khan- 



Kings of Malwa and Jounpur. 
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desh, as well as with the Bahmani Kings in Berar. 
The town of Hoshungabad derives its name from the 
second prince of this hne, who founded it. The reign 
of the last king (Mahmud II.) was more fertile in 
events than anj that preceded it. His sncoess was 
mainlj owing to the support of a Bajput chief, Medni 
lUi, but he was at last defeated in 1531 by Bahadur 
Shah, King of Gnzerat, and Malwa was permanently 
annexed to that kingdom. 



KINGS OF JOUNPUR (a.d. 1894 to 1467). 





Began to reign. 




A.O. 


H. 


1. Khaja Jehan .... 


1394 


796 


2. Mabarik 


1899 


802 


S. Ibrahim . . . . 


1401 


804 


4. Mahmud 


1440 


844 


5. Mohamed 


1457 


862 


6. Hossein 


1457 


862 



Memorable Events. — Jounpur became independent 
under Khaja Jehan in the reign of Mahmud Toghlak, 
and stretched along the Ganges from Kanouj on the 
north-west to the frontier, between Bengal and South 
Behar on the south-east. This state carried on wars 
with the Kings of Delhi and Malwa. In 1476 it was 
subverted and restored to Delhi by Behlol Lodi. 

At a time when the Bahmani kingdom of the Dekhun 
was fast falling to pieces, and during the 
reign of the first prince of the house of 
Lodi, another race of adventurers ap- 
peared on the western coast of India, and 
gave a new direction to its politics and 
commerce. In May 1497 the first Por- 
tuguese expedition, under the command 
of Yasco de Gama, affcer doubling the Cape of Gt)od 
Hope, anchored off Kalikut, then belonging to an inde- 
pendent Hindu B^'a, called the Zamorin, who received 



Rise of 
the Portu- 
guese 
power in 
India. 
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them at first with cordialitj, bnt afterwards through the 
inflnence of the Moorish traders, was induced to treat 
them with mistrast. A second expedition under Cabral 
arrived in 1600, and a third under Vasco in 1602, both 
of which tended- to widen still further the breach already 
made, and riesnlted mainlj in demonstrating the superi- 
ority of European over Asiatic troops. The Venetians 
who had hitherto monopolised the trade of the East in- 
duced the Sultan of Egypt to fit out a fleet to sweep the 
Portuguese &om the Indian seas. In conjunction with 
the King of Gnzerat the Egyptian fleet was in 1608 at 
first successful, but it subsequently suffered a defeat off 
Diu, in Gnzerat, when a peace was soon after con- 
cluded. Between the years 1607-16, the celebrated 
Albuquerque, the greatest of all the Portuguese com- 
manders, placed the Portuguese power in the East on a 
firm basis. He secured the fine harbour of Goa on the 
Malabar coast, which he strongly fortified and made the 
capital of all the Portuguese possessions in India. 
Thence he sailed to the port of Malacca, took it and 
erected a fort there, thus opening up a new field of 
commercial enterprise to Siam, Java, and Sumatra. He 
also occupied the port of Ormuz in the Persian Gnlf, 
which subsequently became one of the most flourishing 
settiements in those seas. In nine years he thus built 
up the power of the Portuguese in the East ; and though 
possession of a single province on the continent of India 
was never obtained by them, they enjoyed for a hundred 
years without a rival, the command of thesea and the 
control of the trade throughout the Eastern archipelago. 
They possessed thirty factories, several of them fortified, 
and their authority was supreme over 12,000 miles of 
sea-coast. 
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HOUSE OF TEIMUR.— (I.) BABER (a.d. 1526 to 1530). 

Bvrth <md Reign, — ^Was the son of Sheik Mirza, 
and the sixth in descent from Teimiir; bom in 
1482, and was descended on his mother's side from 
Zenghiz Khan. He sncceeded to his father's dominion 
of Ferghana in 1494, bnt did not tnm his atten- 
tion serionslj to India till 1524. He ascended the 
throne as the first Mogul emperor in 1526, and reigned 
from that year to 1530. 

Issue. — Fonr sons. 1. Hnmajun, who sncceeded 
him ; 2. Kamran ; 3. Hindal ; and 4. Mirza Askari. 

Death. — Died at Agra, 26th December, 1530, and 
was bnried at Kabul in a spot it is supposed he had 
himself selected. 

Cha/racter. — Courageous and actiye, and more yaliant 
as a soldier than great as a general; he neyer lost 
heart, and was as buoyant after a defeat as arter a 
victory. He was constantly occupied with the con- 
struction of aqueducts, reservoirs, and with various 
improvements, and in introducing new fruits and 
other productions of remote countries into India. He 
composed many elegant Persian poems, and a history of 
the times in which he lived is contained in his memoirs. 
Among Mahomedan princes not one is held in higher 
estimation than Baber. 

Wours. — ^After defeating Ibrahim Lodi in 1526, and 
ascending the Indian throne, he engaged in a war 
with Sanga Bana of Mewar, whom in 1527 he routed at 
Sikri (twenty miles from Agra) with great loss, and 
occupied the province of Mewar. In 1528, he defeated 
Medni Bai, the Bajput chief of Chanderi. He then re- 
duced South Behar, and engaged in war with the King 
of Bengal, who held North Behar. This prince was 
worsted in the field, and soon after consented to terms of 
peace. 



34 Hvmayun. 

(II.) HUMAYUN (A.D. 1530 to 1556). 

Birth a/nd Reign. — ^Was the son of Baber, and bom 
in 1617 ; he succeeded his father, and reigned from 1530 
to 1556, inclnding the sixteen years of his banishment 
from the capital. 

Issue, — Akbar, who afterwards sncceeded his father ; 
Hakim, and others. 

Death, — He died at Delhi, in 1556, by falling over 
a parapet of his palace. 

Gharacter, — ^Was bold and conrageons ia his military- 
affairs, but wanting in enterprise ; naturally he was more 
inclined to ease than ambition. His heart seems to have 
been hardened by his long misfortunes and disappoint- 
ments, and he became at the end of his reign iyrannical 
and cruel. 

Wars. — I. With Baban and Bayazid, Afghan chiefs 
of Jounpur, who had risen in rebellion; they were 
defeated in 1532. II. With Bahadur Shah, King 
of Guzerat, in 1534, for supplying Ala-u-din Lodi, 
the uncle of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, with men and 
money. Ghizerat was invaded and conquered, the 
Moguls expelled, and the hill fort of Champaner taken 
in 1535-6. III. With Shir Khan Sur of Ghor, who 
had, early in Humayun's reign, obtained possession 
of Behar, and partly conquered Bengal. Humayun 
took the fort of Chunar, near Benares, and after- 
wards the city of Gour; but had, in 1539, to retreat 
with great loss to Agra. In a second campaign he Was 
again utterly defeated by Shir Shah, and fled at first to 
Lahore, and afterwards to Sindh (then in the hands of 
Hussein, head of the Arghun family), the conquest of 
which country he attempted, but failed; thence he 
retired for protection to Jodhpiir, but it was refused. 
He made another attempt on Sindh, but again failed, and 
retired, in 1543, to Kandahar, then held by his younger 
brother, Mirza Askari. Leaving his queen and infant 
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son Akbar there, he went to Persia, the king of which 
country received him and eventnallj furnished him with 
14,000 horse, to reconquer the throne of India. With 
these he, in 1545, took Kandahar, and in 1547, Elabul, 
but the latter fell, in 1550, into the hands of his brother 
Kamran, though recaptured in 1551, when Kamran was 
blinded by Humayiin's order, and afterwards permitted 
to go to Mekka. In 1555 he invaded the Punjab, took 
Lahore, defeated Sekundur Sur at Sirhind, captured 
Delhi and Agra, and once more re-mounted the throne 
of India. 

As during Humayiin's exile (1540-65), Shir Shah 
and his two successors of the family of 
Sur ruled over that monarch's territories, Family of 
it will be necessary here to give a brief Sur. 
outline of their several reigns. 



(t) SHIR SHAH (A.D. 1640-45). 

This prince, after taking possession of all Humayiin's 
dominions, subdued a revolt in Bengal (1541), conquered 
Malwa in 1542, and in 1544 invaded Marwar, with 
80,000 men. He afterwards reduced the Bana of Mewar, 
and in 1545, while besieging Kalinjer, he received such 
injuries from the explosion of a powder magaziue, as to 
cause his death. He was a prince of consummate pru- 
dence and ability, and his measures were both benevolent 
and wise. He introduced many improvements in his 
civil government, constructed a great road, planted it 
with rows of trees for shade, and dug deep wells for the 
convenience of travellers. His right to the Indian 
throne was as valid as Baber's, and his short reign is 
considered to be one of the most brilliant in Indian 
annals« 
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(JL) SELIM SHAH SUR (a.d. 1545-53), 

Was the second son of Shir Sha«h, and supplanted his 
elder brother, Adil Khan, the recognized heir to the 
throne. Soon after his accession he qnelled an obstinate 
rebellion, and died after a peaceable reign of nine years. 

(in). MOHAMED SHAH SUB ADIU (a.d. 1553-56), 

Was the brother of Selim Shah; he murdered his 
nephew, and then usurped the throne. He was grossly 
ignorant, given to debauchery, and despicable for his 
incapacity. By his oppressiye measures he drove many 
of the nobles to rebellion, and Delhi and the Western 
Provinces were separated. The Punjab revolted under 
Sekundur Sur, Bengal under Mohamed Sur, and Malwa 
also became independent. It was at this juncture that 
Humayun returned to India, but he died while Hemu, 
Mahomed Shah's general, was preparing to meet him. 
In 1556 Behram, Akbar's general, defeated Hemu at 
Paniput, and Mahomed Shah, after this, lost all hope of 
recovering his dominions. He died soon after in battle, 
leaving A^bar the possessor of the Punjab and the 
countiy round Delhi and Agra. 

(IL) AESAB (a.d. 1556 to 1605). 

Bvrth <md Beign. — ^Was the eldest son of Humayun ; 
bom at XJmurkote, near Sindh, October 14th, 1542; 
he ascended the throne in 1556, and reigned till 
1605. 

Mamage, — With the daughters of the Hindu Rajas 
of Amber (now Jeipur) and Marwar. 

Issibe. — 1. Selim, who succeeded him; 2. Murad who 
died during his father's lifetime; 3. Danial, who feU 
a victim to intemperance in his thirtieth year, and 
others. 
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Death. — Died at Agra, October 13th, 1606. His 
tomb at that citj is an immense stmctare, adorned 
with carving of great delicacy and beanty. The close 
of Akbar's life was much embittered by the misconduct 
of his son Selim. 

Oha/racter, — ^Akbar was strongly built and handsome, 
and endowed with great personal strength and actiyity. 
Thongh constantly- engaged in wars, he effected greater 
improvement in his civil government than any other 
king of India. He was sober and abstemious in his 
habits, and very fond of religious and philosophical dis- 
cussions. 

Wcvra. — Early in his reign he had to quell the rebel- 
lions of his own officers, which lasted seven years. In 
1567 he engaged in war with IJdi Singh, Rana of 
Chittore (or TJdipur), who lost his capital, but re* 
tained his independence. In 1569, he took the strong 
hill forts of Rintimbor and Kalinjer. During the 
years 1572 and 1573 he conquered Ghizerat^ the 
pageant king Mozuffur having formally transferred 
his crown to the Emperor of Delhi. In 1575, Akbar 
subdued Bengal, which had remained under the rule of 
different Afghan Idngs ; he subsequently lost the pro- 
vince, owing to a mutiny of his troops ; but after fifteen 
years of disturbance, it T^-as finally brought into sub- 
jection by his general Man Singh, in 1592. In 1586-7, 
he conquered Kashmir, held by princes of the Mahome- 
dan faith, and afterwards engaged in warfare with the 
North Eastern Afghans, inhabiting a portion of the 
plain of Peshawur, where his generals, Zein Khan and 
Raja Birbul, were defeated, and the latter killed, and 
though several expeditions were sent, these tribes re- 
tained their turbulent independence to the last. In 
1591, Akbar conquered Sindh by way of XJmurkote ; the 
chief of that country had in his pay Portuguese soldiers, 
besides 200 natives dressed as Europeans, who were 
probably the first sepoys in India. In 1594 he recovered 
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Elandaliar, so that in Hindustkaii proper, tlie only chief 
that remained nnsubdaed was the Kana of Udipur. In 
1595 he sent an expedition to the Dekhnn, when the 
city of Ahmednnggiir, then held by Chand Sultana (or 
Chand Bibi), acting as regent for her nephew, Bahadur 
Nizam Shah, was besieged, and subsequently taken, in 
1600, but it did not lead to the submission of the king- 
dom. In 1601, Khandesh was conquered and annexed, 
and this last acquisition completes the long list of 
Akbar's wars. 

Memorable Events. — At Akbar's accession the prm- 
cipal Rajput States were — 1. Mewar, with Chittore 

the capital, TJdipiir, not having been 
Rajput founded till some time before the death of 

States. Akbar by Rana Pertab. 2. Marwaf, 

under the Rahtors with its capital at 
Jodhpiir. Some of this tribe had about a.d. 1194 lefb 
the Ganges, and dispossessed the Jats of their country 
between the table-land and the Indus, while another 
portion at a later period (about a.d. 1459) founded 
3. Bikanir in the desert. 4. Jeisulmir, under the 
Bhattis, who claimed to be derived from Muttra on the 
river Junma ; they removed their capital to Jeisulmir 
about A.D. 1166. 5. Amber (or Jeipur) under the 
tribe of Kachwaha, which rose into distinction after the 
accession of Akbar. It was an ancient feudatory of 
Ajmir. 6. Harauti, with Bundi as its capital, under 
the tribe of Hara ; they settled in their present possessions 
in A. D. 1342 and at Akbar's accession held the strong 
hill-fort of Rintimbor. Besides these there were the 
small principalities of Parkur, under the Chouhans, and 
Umurkote under the Sodas, as also Sirohi and Jhalor 
below the Aravalli mountains and a few petty states in 
Bundelkund. 

Akbar's empire was divided into 15 Subahs (or Pro- 
vijices) : — 1. Kabul, beyond the Indus ; 2. Lahore ; 3. 
Multan ; 4. Delhi ; 5. Agra ; 6. Oudh ; 7. Allahabad ; 
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if &om beyond the Indns, receiyed 25 rupees a month, 
if an Indian, 20 rupees ; matchlockmen had 6 rupees a 
month at the outside, and archers as low as 2j> 
rupees. 

Akbar constructed the fort of Attok, and the walls and 

citadels of Agra aiid Allahabad. He also 

Public built and fortified the town of Futtepur 

Works. Sikri, his principal residence, and he 

erected the tomb of Humayun at Delhi, 
a great and solid edifice, surmounted by a vast dome of 
white marble. 

" Akbar," says Ferishta, " had never less than 6,000 
elephants and 12,000 stable-horses, besides vast hunt- 
ing and hawking establishments. Tlie greatest displays 
of grandeur took place on the king's birthday, when he 
was weighed in golden scales, against silver, gold, per- 
fumes, and other substances in succession, and these 
were afterwards distributed among the spectators. " 

The ^^Ayem Akheri** (regulations of Akbar) by 
Abul Fuzl, the Prime Minister, in addition to giving 
long accounts of civil and military arrangements, con- 
tains also a minute description of the establishment and 
regulation of every department, from the Mint and 
Treasury to the fruit, perfumery, and flower offices, the 
kitchen and the kennel. Akbar encouraged schools, at 
which Hindu as well as Mahomedan learning was taught, 
and every one was educated according to his circum- 
stances and particular views in life. To secure the 
loyalty of the Hindus, he allowed them to share the 
highest civil offices and military commands in the state. 
He abolished the " /ema," or capitation tax, permitted 
Hindu widows to re-marry, and discouraged Suttis, 

In 1583 Fitch, an Englishman, with 
English in three other adventurers, visited India, 
India. taking with them letters of introduction 

from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor 
Akbar. Fitch was much struck with the splendour of 
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the court and the magnitnde and wealth of the cities of 
Hindusthan. It was the information gained from this 
visit that no doubt in a great measure opened out to 
English merchants the hope of a Incratiye commerce 
with India. 

During the 16th century few events of consequence 
occurred in the histoiy of the Portuguese 
in India. They formed two settlements, Portu- 
one at Hughli, the other at Chittagong, guese. 
ports of the Gangetic valley, and in Qn- 
zerat, Siu was taken by them and a fort built there in 
1538. A great combination of Mahomedan powers was 
formed to extirpate them, but it ended only in the long 
and fruitless siege of Diu, which was gallantly defended 
by the Portuguese. In 1570 a combined atteck of the 
Kings of Bijapur, Ahmednuggur and the Zamorin of 
Kalikut was made on Qoa with an immense army, but 
they were compelled to raise the siege with great loss 
and sue for peace. The Portuguese retained their mari- 
time supremacy till the end of the century, when the 
Dutch appeared, and to them they were eventually 
obliged to succumb. 

Nwmes of Note, — Behram Kh§n (called also Khan 
Baba) a minister of great consequence under Akbar ; 
his arbitrary conduct disgusted all classes. Being 
disgraced by Akbar in 1560, he revolted, but was 
pardoned on his submission. He was assassinated 
while proceeding to Guzerat. Raja Toda Mull, 
minister of finance and author of the revenue sys- 
tem introduced by Akbar into India; he was also a 
distingRished military commander. Bir-Bul — ^A great 
personal favourite o( Akbar, and a commander of 
note; he was killed in battle in 1586 while fighting 
against the Eusofzeis, an Afghan tribe in northern 
India. He was a man of very lively conversation, and 
many of his witty sayings are still current in India. 
Chand Sultana (Chand Bibi), a princess of the house 
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of Nizam Shah of Ahmednuggur ; she defended the 
capital bravelj against the Mognl army in 1596, and as 
the fayonrite heroine of the Dekhnn is the subject of 
many fabuloas stories ; she was killed by assassins in 
1600. Feizi, a learned Mussulman, who applied 
himself to a diligent study of Hindu literature and 
science ; he translated the " Nala and Damyanti," from 
the Maha-Bharat, and made versions of the " Bija 
Gunita " and the " Lilawati '* of Bhaskara Acharya. 
He is said to have possessed at his death a library of 
4,060 books on various subjects, carefiilly corrected and 
well bound. Abul Fuzl, a brother of the above, and 
Prime Minister to Akbar ; he was the compiler of the 
" Akbamameh " up to the 47th year of Akbar's reign j 
this was continued for three years afterwards either by 
Bnayut Ullah or Mahomed Sallia. Abul Fuzl was 
murdered near Gwalior in 1602, at the instigation of 
Prince Selim, Akbar's eldest son. Tansen, a cele- 
brated musical composer. Abdul Khadir, author of 
the " Muntakhab-ul-Tawarikh," a history of the Maho- 
medan kings of India. Nizam-u-din Hevei, author 
of the " Tabakati Akbari," a history of the Mahomedan 
kings, down to the 37th year of Akbar. Mirza Khan 
(Elhan Khanam), son of Behram Elhan, and translator 
of Baber's memoirs from Turkish into the Persian 
language. 



KINGS OF BENGAL (a.d. 1338 to 1575). 





Began to reign. 




▲.D. 


H. 


1. Fakhv-u-din 


1338 


739 


2. Ala-u-din 


1340 


741 


3. Hail Elias (Shams-u-din) 


1342 


743 


4. Sekundur 


1357 


759 


5. Gheias-u-din 


1367 


769 


6. Sultinu-Salatin .... 


1374 


775 


7. Shums-u-dm IL . . . . 


1383 


785 
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Began to reign. 




A. D. 


H. 


8. Baja Kans 


1386 


788 


9. Jitmull (Jilal-u-din) 






1392 


795 


10. Ahmed .... 








1409 


812 


11. Nasir-u-din . 










1426 


830 


12. Nasir . 








» 


1426 


830 


13. Barbik . 










1428 


832 


14. Eusof . 










1445 


849 


15. Futteh . 










1461 


866 


16. Shazada . 










1481 


886 


17. Firuz . 










1481 


886 


18. Mahmud 










1493 


899 


19. MozuflPiir 










1494 


900 


20. Ala-u-dinn. . 










1497 


904 


21. Nusrut . 










1621 


927 


22. Mahmud II. . 










1534 


940 


23. Shir Shah 










1637 


945 


24. Selim . 










1545 


952 


25. AdiU . 










1548 


955 


26. Bahadur 










1663 


961 


27. Jilal-u-dm 










1560 


968 


28. Suliman Kerani 










1563 


971 


29. Bayazid . 










1673 


981 


30. Daud 










1573 


981 



Memorable Events. — The kingdom of Bengal, after, its 
revolt from Mohamed Toghlak, lasted upwards of 200 
years, bnt there are no events worthy of record. This 
kingdom at one time seems to have included North 
Behar. It possessed Sundnrgong (Dakka), and Jajnng- 
gur (Tipperah) was tributary. Assam was occasionally 
plundered. Kuttak and the adjoining parts of Orissa 
were not acquired till just before the extinction of the 
kingdom. At the time of Akbar's accession, Bengal 
was in the hands of a revolted officer of one of the suc- 
cessors of Shir Shah of the family of Sur, who con- 
quered the kingdom in 1541. 
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Kings of OuzeraU 



KINGS OF GUZERAT (a.d. 1396 to 1572). 





BegEa 


to reign. 




A.D. 


H. 


1. Mozuffur Shah I 


1396 


799 


2. Ahmed Shah I 


1412 


815 


3. Mohamed Shah .... 


1443 


847 


4. Kutb Shah . . 


1451 


855 


5. Daud Shah (reiened one week) 

6. Mahmud Shah Scgarra . 


— 


— 


1459 


863 


7. Mozuffur Shah II 


1511 


917 


8. Sekundar Shah .... 


1526 


932 


9. Mahmud Shah IL . . . . 


1526 


932 


10. Behadur Shah .... 


1526 


932 


11. Miran Mahomed Farukhi 


1536 


943 


12. Mahmud Shah m. 


1553 


961 


13. Ahmed Shah II 


1561 


969 


14. Mozufiiir Shah III. 


1561 


969 



Memorable Events, — On the separatioii of Gnzerat 
from Delhi, the extent of the kingdom consisted of bnt 
a narrow territory on the plain between the hills and the 
sea, the hilly and forest tracts were mostly held by moun- 
tain tribes of Bhils and Kulis ; the Raja of Ednr (a Baj- 
put) being in possession of the western part of the hills. 
This dynasty was founded by Mozuffur, son of a Bajput 
convert. The kings had frequent wars with Malwa, Elhan- 
desh and the Bahmani kings of the Dekhun, and they 
obtained in 1429 the islands of Bombay and Salsette 
from the latter. Ahmed Shah I. built the towns of 
Ahmednuggur and Ahmedabad. Mahmud Shah, the 
sixth king, was noted for his vigorous government and 
maritime expeditions. He co-operated with the Mam- 
luks of Egypt in a naval war against the Portuguese, 
but was defeated in 1508, near Diu in Gnzerat. Baha^ 
dur Shah, the tenth king had his supremacy acknow- 
ledged by the kings of Khandesh, Berar, and Ahmed- 
nuggur; in 1531 he conquered Malwa and annexed it 
to Ghizerat. He was killed in an affiray which took place 
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between him and the Portnguese off Din. Nothing 
fhrther of any note occurred till 1572, when Gtizerat 
was conquered by Akbar and annexed to his dominion^. 



KINGS OF KHANIJESH (a.d. 1399 to 1596). 









Began 


to reign. 




A. D. 


H. 


Malik Baji 






1. Kasir Khan (first king) . 






1399 


801 


2. Miran Adil Khin . 






1437 


841 


3. Miran Mobarik 






1441 


844 


4. AdU Khan I. . . . 






1457 


861 


5. Baud Khan .... 






1503 


909 


6. AdU Khan U. . . . 






1510 


916 


7. Miran Mohamed Shah . 






1520 


926 


8. Miran Mubarik II. 






1536 


942 


9. Miran Mohamed Khan . 






1566 


974 


10. Bail Ali Khin 

11. BaiiSdur Shah 






1576 


984 






1596 


1005 



Memorable Events. — The kingdom of Khandesh 
comprised the lower part of the valley of the Tapti ; 
to the south it was bounded by the Dekhun table- 
land, and to the north by the Injadri range. The 
country was rich and well- watered, and seems to haye 
enjoyed a high state of prosperity under its kings, as the 
numerous remains of irrigational works evidently show. 
The capital was Burhanpur, near the strong hill fort of 
Aargarh. There is nothing worthy of note in the 
domestic history of these kings. The founder of the 
dynasty was Malik Ambur, a person of Arab descent. 
Khandesh was re-annexed to Delhi by Akbar in 1599. 
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Jehcmgir, 











Began to reign. 




A.D. 


H. 


1. Futteh Ullah 


1484 


890 


2. Ala-u-din 


1504 


910 


3. Deria 


1529 


936 , 


4. Burhan (doubtful) 


1560 


968 


5. Tufal 





Memorable Events, — This dynasty was fonnded by 
Fntteli Ullah, who was descended from a converted 
Hindu. This small kingdom extended from the In- 
jadri hills to the Godaveri, and it bordered on Ahmed- 
nnggnr and Khandesh on the west. On the east its 
limits were uncertain, but it is supposed not to have 
inclnded Nagpur. This state merged in that of Ahmed- 
nnggnr in 1572. 



(III.) JEHANGIR (A.D. 1605 to 1627). 

Bvrth cmd Beign, — Was the eldest son of Akbar; 
bom in 1568, and on his accession a^snmed the title 
of Jehangir (Conqueror of the World). He reigned till 
1627. 

Ma/rriage, — ^With Nur Jehan (Light of the World), 
widow of Shir Afghan Khan, a woman of remarkable 
grace and beanty, and Of great capacity in state affairs. 
She survived Jehangir, and died in 1646. She was 
buried in a tomb she had herself erected close to that 
of Jehangir at Lahore. 

Issue, — 1. Khusru, who died in 1621. 2. Parviz. 
3. Khurram, afterwards Shah Jehan. 

Death, — Died of asthma on his way from Kashmir to 
Lahore, October 28th, 1627, in the 60th year of his 
age. Was buried at Lahore, where his tomb still 
exists. 
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Gha/racter.—T!}ns prince was wanting in neither good 
feelings nor good sense, bnt he was the slave of 
favonrites and wine. His intelligence, was of a low 
order, and he fully believed in magical perform- 
ances, regarding them as the results of supernatural 
power. 

Wa/rs. — ^With the Eana of Udipur in 1607, and 
against Malik Ambur in the Dekhun. In 1614 the 
Kana submitted on honourable terms. In the Dek- 
hnn the inaperial a^xies were repeatedly defeated by 
Malik Ambur, but in 1617, he was forced to submit ; 
the fort of Ahmednuggur was restored as well as all 
the territory he had re-conquered fixjm the Moguls. 
In 1621 MaJik Ambur renewed the war, but peace was 
again concluded on a further cession of territory and 
the payment of a sum of money by the Dekhun prince. 
Jehangir's reign was also disturbed by the rebellions of 
his sons and subjects. The first was fomented by his 
eldest son Khusru in 1606, but was quelled in about a 
month. The second by his third son, Khurram, in 
1623, owing to a mutual distrust between him and his 
father. He obtained possession of Bengal and Behar, 
but was defeated by his brother Parviz and Mohabet 
EZhan ; he then united his fortunes with Malik Ambur 
in the Dekhun, but being deserted by his army, sub- 
mitted to the emperor in 1625. The third rebellion was 
that of Mohabet Khan, one of Jehangir's generals, and 
the most eminent of all the emperor's subjects. Driven 
to rebellion by the persecutions of the empress (Nur 
Jehan) in 1626, he seized Jehangir as the latter was 
preparing to cross the Jhilum, but the emperor was soon 
after rescued, and terms were granted to Mohabet Khan 
provided he used his services against Shah Jehan, then 
once more in rebellion. Instead, however, of following 
up Shah Jehan he joined him, but all further hostilities 
were avoided by the death of Jehangir, which occurred 
in 1627. 
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Memorable Events, — It wa^ in 1611 that Jehangir 
married Nur Jehan. She was of Persian extraction, 
and her grandfather held an office of high trust nnder 
the goYemment of that conntiy. Her name was put 
on the coin together with the emperor's. Her con- 
duct in rescuing her husband from the hands of Mohabet 
Khan was most spirited. After the death of Jehangir, 
she was allowed a stipend of ^250,000 a year; she 
wore no colour but white after his decease, and ap- 
peared to devote her life to the memory of her 
husband. 

It was in 1599 that the first East India Company 

was formed, with a capital of £30,133, 

East India to open a trade with Hindusthan. In 

Company. 1600 a charter was obtained from Queen 

Elizabeth, and in 1601 the first venture, 
consisting of five ships with goods valued at 68,000 
rupees (£6,800) and a quantity of bullion, under the 
command of Captain Lancaster, sailed for the Eai^t. No 
part of India was touched at, but the fleet proceeded to 
Sumatra, and afterwards to Bantam, where a factory 
was erected; it returned to England in 1603 with a 
satisfactory profit. In 1608 their fleets touched for the 
first time on the coast of India. In 1611 the Company 
sent two ships to Surat (Surut), where they defeated 
four Portuguese ships of war. In 1612 Captain Best 
settled the English factory at Surat, and in 1613 a 
*^firmcm^^ was obtained fh)m Jehangir, allowing the 
establishment of factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Kam- 
bay, and Gogo. In 1616 the title of President was first 
given to Thomas Kerridge, superintendent of the Surat 
factory, and this town became the chief seat of English 
commerce on the western coast of India. On the Koro- 
mandel Coast the Company's first factory was opened at 
MasuHpatam, and removed thence in 1625 to Armegan. 
In 1615 Sir Thomas Boe arrived at the Court of Jehangir 
as Ambassador from King James I. He describes the 
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magnificence of the court, the great display of gold 
plate, jewelled vases and goblets, and the throne covered 
with diamonds, rubies, and pearls. The language of the 
court was Persian, but all classes spoke Hindusthani. 
He represents the great men as being nearly all open 
to corruption. He accompanied the emperor in his 
marches to Mandu and Gnzerat, but met with many in- 
conveniences, which he ascribes " to an ill government 
and an intemperate climate." He left the imperial camp 
at the end of 1618, having obtained some valuable privi- 
leges for the Bast India Company. 

Names of Note, — Nur Jehan (Light of the World), 
the Queen of Jehangir; she diedinl646. Mirza Gheias, 
the father of Nur Jehan ; he rose to be prime minister 
to Jehangir; he was wise and upright. Mohabet Khan, 
a renowned general under Jehangir ; he was a native of 
Kabul, and was raised to the highest dignities and em- 
ployments by the emperor before he rebelled in 1626. 
Malik Ambur, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles at 
Ahmednuggur, and a statesman of great genius; he 
introduced a revenue settlement into the Dekhun, anjd 
for twenty years upheld the fortunes of the Nizam 
Shahi dynasiy with great energy. He died in 1626, 
at the age of eighiy. 



(IV.) SHAH JEHAN (a.d. 1627 to 1658). 

Birth <md Ueign. — ^Was the third son of the Emperor 
Jehangir; bom in 1591, proclaimed at Agra, January 
26fch, 1628, and reigned till 1668. 

Ma/rriage cmd Issue, — Married Mumtaz Mehal. He 
had four sons and two daughters. 1. Dara, frank and 
high spirited, but impetuous and imprudent. 2. Shuja, 
given to wine and pleasure. 8. Aurungzib cautious, 
artfdl, and designing ; and 4. Murad, brave and gene- 

E 
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Tons, but dnll in intellect. The daughters were Padshah 
Begum and Boushanara. 

Death. — He died in 1665, seven years after his de- 
position by his son Aurungzib. 

Gharacter, — Shah Jehan's personal conduct when 
on the throne appears to have been blameless; he 
was beneficent and paternal in his administration, and 
though fond of magnificence and pageantiy, was noted 
for the incomparable order and arrangement of his • 
finances. 

Wa/rs. — In the beginning of this reign Khan. Jehan 
Lodi, an Afghan commander, revolted, and having 
obtained assistance from the King of Ahmednuggur, 
endeavoured to make head against the imperial forces. 
He was defeated, and fled towards Bundelkund, but 
was killed by a Bajput, and his head sent to the 
emperor, in 1630. Through this rebel, war ensued 
with Ahmednuggur and Bijapur, attended with vary- 
ing success, when peace was concluded in 1636 with 
the latter state; but the kingdom of Ahmednuggur 
was extinguished in 1637, and a portion made over 
to Bijapur. In 1655 the war in the Dekhun was 
renewed under the emperor's son Aurungzib, who 
treacherously attacked and plundered Heidurabad, the 
capital of the kingdom of GK)lk5nda, and then in 1656 
provoked a war with the Bijapur State, which ultimately 
fell in 1686. At the latter end of this reign disputes 
took place between Shah Jehan's four sons as to the 
succession to the throne, ending in the success of Au- 
rungzib and the discomfiture of his three brothers, and 
also in the deposition of the emperor in 1658. 

Memorable Events. — Shah Jehan on his accession 
iibolished the ceremony of prostration, and restored the 
Mahomedan lunar year in ordinary correspondence. 
A famine and pestilence took place in the Dekhun, 
owing to a failure of the periodical rains in 1629 and 
1630. Thousands of people emigrated, vast numbers 
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died, whole districts were depopulated, and some did 
not recover under forty years. In 1663 a revenue 
survey of the Dekhun, which had occupied Shah 
Jehan nearly twenty years, was completed, and Todar 
Mull's system of assessment and collection was intro- 
duced. Shah Jehan, though deposed by his son Au- 
rungzib in 1658, was treated with the highest respect ; 
he lived seven years after this. The famous Delhi Canal 
was constructed in this reign, under the superintendence 
of the emperor's architect, Ali Murdan Khan. It took 
its course from the Eeroze Canal, was carried through 
the Aravilli Mountains, and thence brought into Delhi. 
Native tradition mentions that the revenue fix>m it main- 
tained 12,000 cavalry. For working and protecting it, 
there were employed 1,000 armed Peons, 600 horsemen, 
and a large staff of officers, masons, and others. Shah 
Jehan founded a new city at Delhi on a regular plan, 
and enriched it with several structures of great elegance 
and grandeur ; but his reign wiU always be remembered 
as that in which the "Taj Mahal" (a corruption of 
Mumtaz Mehal, the name of Shah Jehan's queen) was 
erected at Agra. It is a mausoleum of white marble 
decorated with mosaics, with a high cupola and four 
minarets. The peacock throne, valued at six and a half 
millions sterling, was also constructed by him. It re- 
presented a peacock, with its outspread tail formed of 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and other jewels. Notwith- 
standing the e3:pense of these undertakings, Shah Jehan 
is said to have left at his death a treasure in coin ranging 
from, six to twenty-four millions sterling. 

In 1632 the fortified factory of the Portu- 
Portuguese at Hughli, in Bengal, was guese in 
captured by the Mogul Subhedar of that India, 
province, and the Portuguese power there 
irretrievably broken. 

In 1634 Shah Jehan granted a ^^firma/n*^ for the 
establishment of a factory in Bengal. In 1636, owing 
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to the fortuitous circumstance of Mr. Boughton, an 

English surgeon, successfollj treating the 
English. emperor's daughter who had fallen sick, 

the privilege was granted of trading in 
Bengal free of dutj, and of establishing factories in the 
interior ; these were afterwards allowed to be formed at 
Balasore and Hughli. In 1689 the Madras factory was 
established by Mr. Day on a plot of land granted to the 
East India Company by the Baja of Chundagiri, and 
called Fort St. George ; this was subsequently declared 
a presidency in 1653. In Western India, Surat stiU 
continued to be the seat of trade for the East India 
Company, and the principal person in the factory there 
was styled " Chief for the Honourable Company of Eng- 
lish Merchants trading to the East." In 1652 Captain 
Jeremy Blackman was president, with a salary of £500 
per annum. The Dutch were at this time formidable 
rivals of the English. 

Names of Note, — Ali Merdan Khan, a governor of 
Kashmir and Kabul, noted for his public works, and 
especially for a canal at Delhi, which still bears his 
name. Saad Ullah Khan, the prime minister of Shah 
Jehan, considered to have been the most able and 
upright statesman that ever appeared in India. He 
died in 1655. Sundar, a poet ; his works were written 
in Hindi. 



DYNASTY OF BARID SHAH at Bide. 



Began to reign. 



1. Kasim . 

2. Amir 

3. Ali 

4. Ibrahim 

5. Kasim H. 

6. Mirza Ali 

7. Amir II. 



A.D. 

1498 
1504 
1549 
1562 
1569 
1572 



H. 

904 
910 
945 
990 
997 
1000 
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Tlie Bands appeared first as the ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the Bahmani kings. The territories of 
this djnastj were small and ill-defined, and the period of 
its extinction nncertarn. 



DYNASTY OF NIZAM SHAH at Ahhbdnitooub 

(▲.D. 1490 TO 1637). 





Began 


to reign. 




A.D. 


H. 


1. Ahmed ....•• 


1490 


896 


2. Burhln 










1508 


914 


3. Hnsen . 










1553 


961 


4. Mnrtezza 










1565 


972 


5. Miran Husen 










1588 


996 


6. Ismail . 










1588 


997 


7. Bnrhan H. . 










1590 


999 


8. Ibrahim 










1594 


1003 


9. Ahmed II. 










1594 


1004 


10. Bahadur 


1 








1595 


1004 


11. Martezza Nizam SI 


lah 








— 


— 



Memorable Events, — ^Ahmed was the founder of this 
dynasty, and was declared king on the dissolntion of the 
Bahmani govemment.x In combination with the Adil 
Shahi, Barid, and Kntb Shahi governments, this dynasty 
destroyed, in 1565, at the battle of Talikote, the Hindu 
kingdom of Bijayannggnr, then comprehending ahnost 
all the south of India. It engaged also in war with the 
other kingdoms of the Dekhun, and subverted Berar in 
1572. The celebrated gun now at Bijapur is said to 
have been taken from one of the kings of Ahmednuggur. 
At its greatest extent this kiogdom comprehended all 
that was afterwards called the Subah of Aurungabad, 
and all to the west of that of Berar. It also possessed 
a portion of the sea-coast in the Konkun, between the 
tracts belonging to Guzerat and Bijapur. The Nizam 
Shahi dynasly was extinguished in 1637, by Shah Jehan, 
and a portion of its territory ceded to the Bijapur State. 
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(V.) AUBUNGZIB (OR ALUMGIR) (a.i>. 1658 to 1707). 

Birth and Reign, — Was the third son of Shah Jehan \ 
bom in October, 1618, he ascended the throne in 1658, 
dnring the lifetime of his father, and reigned till 1707. 

Issue. — 1. Moazzim, who succeeded him ; 2. A^m ; 
3« Kambnksh ; and 4. Akbar. 

Death. — At Ahmednnggur, on 22nd February, 1707, 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 

Character. — Mild in temper but cold in heart ; a 
perfect master of dissimulation, but a sincere and 
bigoted Mussulman. His government was a system of 
continual mistrust, and he cordially detested the Hindiis. 
In his old age he is described as being of low stature, 
with a long nose and a round beard. Of all the kings 
of India, Aurungzib is the most admired among Maho- 
medans. ' 

Wars. — With his brothers, Dara, Shuja, and Murad, 
for the sovereignty of India. Dara, after being de- 
feated, fled to Qnzerat and Sindh, but being betrayed 
by the chief of Jun, he was put to death by Aurungzib 
in 1659. Shuja fled to Arrakan, but his subsequent 
fate is uncertaan. Murad was shortly after executed 
in his prison. In 1661, an e3:pedition against Assam 
was undertaken, but it ended disastrously, and in 
the death of the Mogul general, Mir Jiimla. His first 
rupture with the Maratta freebooter, Siwuji, took 
place in 1662, and in 1665, the latter submitted, 
but the war was renewed in 1670, and it continued 
tni Siwuji's death, in 1680. In 1673, the emperor 
was occupied with a war against the North-eastern 
Afghans, which ended unsuccessfully in 1676. In 
1677, a combination of Rajputs was formed against 
Aurungzib, his own son Prince Akbar joining them ; ' 
nearly all the Rajput States continued in open hostility 
till the end of this reign. In 1683, he went to the 
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Deklixm in person at the head of his army, and invaded 
Bijapur, bnt failed ; he afterwards attacked the Golkonda 
Stete, which he crippled, and compelled to sne for peace. 
In 1685, he had the English to contend with, both in 
Bengal and on the western coast, bnt a reconciliation 
was eflfected in 1690, and the English were invited back 
to Bengal. In 1686, he again invaded Bijapur, took the 
capital, and destroyed the monarchy. In the following 
year, the kingdom of Golkonda fell in the same manner, 
and the territories of these states were seized npon a^s 
far as Tanjore. In 1692, the war between the Moguls 
and Marattas was renewed with vaiying success, but the 
emperor being hard pressed, was, in 1706, compelled to 
fall back on Ahmednuggur, where he died in the fol- 
lowing year. 

Memorable Events. •^-' One of the most remarkable 
events in this reign, was the rise of the 
Maratta dynasi^ under the celebrated Rise of the 
Siwuji, a member of the Bhonsle family. Marattas. 
Siwuji was the son of Shahji Bhonsle, 
and by his mother's side had claim to Eajpiit descent, 
she being the daughter of Jadow Ilao, He was bom 
in 1627, and was brought np at Puna (then a petty 
Jagir of his father's), by a Brahmin called Dadaji 
Kondu. In 1646 he commenced his predatory career 
by taking the hill fort of Toma, and in 1647, the 
stronger forts of Purundhur and Singhur. In 1648 he 
openly rebelled against the Bijapur government, and 
took possession of the Northern Konkan, but as that 
state had secured his father Shahji as a hostage for his 
son, the latter remained quiet till his father's release in 
1653, when he again renewed his encroachments, and 
even invaded the Mogul territories, but in 1658 obtained 
forgiveness from Prince Aurungzib, then in command of 
the Dekhun army. His renewed attacks on the Bijapur 
State, — ^the wily assassination of Afzul Khan, and the 
defeat of the Bijapur army, brought the king of that 



^ 
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state himself into the field in 1661, when most of Siwnji's 
conquests were at first recovered, bnt subsequently lost. 
In 1662, peace was concluded, Siwuji's territories then 
including 250 miles on the sea-coast (between Goa and 
KaUian), while above the Ghats thej extended more 
than 150 miles in length &om north of Puna to south of 
Merich, on the Krishna, and about 100 miles from east 
to west. He had then an army of 50,000 foot and 7,000 
horse. Between 1662 and 1665, he engaged in warfare 
occasionally with the Moguls and the Bijapur State, 
plundered Surat (1664), and in 1665, after his father's 
death, assumed decisive marks of independent sove-* 
reignty, but a large Mogul army being sent against him 
under Raja Jei Singh, he submitted, and joined it in a 
campaign against Bijapur. He was afterwards induced 
to go to Delhi, but finding himself closely watched, he 
managed to escape, and reached his capital, Raighur, in 
the Konkun, nine months after his departure for Delhi. 
After making peace with the emperor on favourable 
terms, he commenced levying tribute on both Bijapur 
and Golkonda. This peace was, however, broken by 
Aurungzib in 1670, and the war renewed by Siwuji 
taking several forts, plundering Surat again, and ra- 
vaging the Mogul territories. He now levied, for the 
first time, " Ghout " (one fourth of the revenues of a 
state), and in 1672, defeated the Moguls in the open 
field. During 1673-4, he got possession of the whole 
of the Southern Konkun, except the tract held by the 
English, Abyssinians (Hubshis), and Portuguese, and on 
6th June, 1674, was formally crowned king at Baighur. 
In 1676, he allied himself with the king of Golkonda 
against the Moguls and the Bijapur State, and in 1677 
recovered all his father's Jagir in Mysore. In 1679, 
he engaged to assist the regent of Bijapur, then hard 
pressed by a Mogul army, for a cession of territoiy called 
the Baichore Doab, and it was owing to his troops that 
the Mogul general was compelled to raise the seige of 
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Bijapur. Siwnji died at Eairi, in the Konknn, in 1680, 
in the fifty-third year of his age, and was succeeded by 
his son, Sambaji, whose time was mainly spent in idle- 
ness and debauchery. In the invasion of the Dekhnn 
in 1683 by Anmng^ib, Sambaji harassed the Mogpil 
army by ravaging the country in the emperor's rear, but 
he afberwards displayed great inertness, and was, in 
1689, captured by Aurungzib, and put to death with 
studied barbarity. Sambaji's infant son, Sahu, was pro- 
claimed Blja, with his uncle, B^ja B»am, as regent. 
In 1690, the infant Baja was captured at Baighur, the 
regent fleeing to the fort of Jingi, in the Kamatik, 
which was invested and taken by the Moguls in 1698. 
In 1700, Sattara feU into their hands, but B^'a Bam had 
died previously at Singhur, and was succeeded by his 
infant son, Siwuji, under the regency of Tara B&i. The 
Marattas now began to recover their forts, and even to 
extend their ravages to Malwa, Berar, and Elhandesh. 
They also followed up the imperial army in its retreat 
to Ahmednuggur, whither Aurungzib had fallen back 
in 1706. The Marattas were little, active men, accus- 
tomed to hard work and hard fare. Their arms were 
a sword and matchlock, but ofbener a bamboo spear 
thirteen or fourteen feet long, which they used with 
skill. Their horses were small, strong, active, and of 
great endurance. 

Aurungzib, in 1659, forbade the solar era as an inven- 
tion of fire worshippers, and directed the lunar year to 
be used on all occasions. He discountenanced poets and 
abolished the office and salary of royal poet. He also 
revived the ^^jezzia" or poU tax on infidels, and this ex- 
cited great discontent among the Hindus. 

Aurungzib desired in his will that his faneral expenses 
should be de&ayed from the price (4|- rupees) of caps he 
had made and sold. He ordered also that 805 rupees 
earned by him in copying " Korans," should be given 
to the poor. 
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In 1662 the island of Bombay, lield By the Portngnese 

since 1530, was acqnired by Charles II, 

English in as part of the dower of his wife, an In- 

India. fanta of Portugal, but the Crown held it 

for six years only, when it was made over 
to the East India Company. Sir George Oxenden was 
the first govemor of the island. Snrat retained a 
president till 1688, when the office was abolished and 
an agent substituted. In 1702 the English had on the 
western coast factories at Surat, Swalli, Broach, 
Ahmedabad, Karwar, Tellicheri, Anjengo, and Kalikut. 
Money was first coined in Bombay in 1687. On the 
Koromandel Coast besides Madras, the company had fac- 
tories at Chingu, Port St. David, Kuddalur, Porto Nuovo, 
MadapoUam, Pettipoli and Yizagapatam. In Bengal, be- 
sides Kalkutta (Calcutta) they had Chuttanutti, Balasore, 
Kossimbazar, Dakka, Hughli, Malda, Eajmahal, and 
Patna. The English trade in Bengal rapidly increased 
from ten laks in 1666, to one hundred laks in 1682. In 
1685 owing to disputes with the Bengal Viceroy, war 
was declared against the Mogul empire, and an expedi- 
tion sent out from England, entered the Hughli, bom- 
barded the town, and destroyed much property. Bengal 
was abandoned in 1688, but a reconciliation was after- 
wards effected with the emperor in 1690, and Mr. Job 
Chamock, the English chief, and his people, were invited 
back to the province, where on the 24th of August of 
that year he laid the foundation of the city of Kalkutta, 
which was subsequently fortified and named Fort William 
in compliment to the then reigning King of England. 
In 1693 a rival East India Company was established, 
but it led to so many difficulties and mutual bickerings, 
that the two companies were amalgamated in 1702 under 
the title of the " United Company of Merchants trading 
to the East." The yearly salary of the President was 
fixed at £300, that of eight members of council at £40 
each, junior merchants at £30, Actors at £15, and writers 
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at £5, but the privilege of private trade was permitted. 
This latter was so Incratiye that jimior servants are said 
to have '' sat down to dinner with a band of mnsic, 
and to have ridden out in a coach and four." Up to 
1707, when KaUmtta was created a Presidency, the 
English settlements in Bengal had been under the con- 
trol of Madras. 

In 1664 the French, under the auspices of their great 
minister Colbert, formed an East India 
Company, and soon after a French fleet French, 
sailed up the Hughli, and established a 
settlement' at Chandemagore near Kalkutta. 

In 1667 the Dutch established a factory first at 
Hughli, but afterwards at Chinsura, ten 
miles distant, and erected a fort there, 
and about the same time the Danes en- 
tered the river and embarked in the trade 
of the country. 



Dutch and 
Danes. 



DYNASTY OF ADIL SHAH at Buapub (a.d. 1489 to 1686). 





Began 


to reign. 




A.D. 


H. 


1. Easof AdilShah .... 


1489 


895 


2. Ismail Adil Shah «... 


1510 


915 


3. Malln Adil Shah .... 


1534 


941 


4. Ibrahim Adil Shah 


1535 


942 


5. Ali AdU Shah .... 


1567 


965 


6. Ibrahun Adil Shah H. . . . 


1579 


987 


7. Mahomed Adil Shah 


1626 


1034 


8. AU Adil Shah U. . . . . 


1656 


1064 



Memorable Evenis, — This dynasiy was founded by 
Eusof Adil Shah, a Turkish slave. His kingdom extended 
from the Bhima and Krishna rivers on the east, to the 
sea from near Goa and Bombay on the west, and from per- 
haps the Nira river on the north to the Biver Tumbudra 
on the south. He is said to have entertaiaed a large 
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number of Marattas in his pay, who were then known 
nnder the name of Bergis, and that to this the Matattas 
owe their rise. Ibrahim, the fonrth king introduced the 
Maratta language into the acconnts instead of Persian. 
The kings of this dynasty waged constant wars with the 
other Mahomedan kings, especially with the Nizam 
Shah of Ahmednnggur. Bijapur was twice besieged in 
the reign of Shah Jehan, but without success ; it was 
eventuaUy captured by Aurungzib in 1686. In works of 
utility and magnificence this dynasty had no rival in 
India. The tombs, mosques, and palaces of Bijapur are 
still splendid even in their ruins, and the mausoleum of 
Mahomed Adil Shah, though entirely devoid of orna- 
ment, is, from its enormous dimensions, a grand edifice, 
its dome filling the eye from every point of view. The 
lofty walls of the city were of hewn stone and six miles 
in circumference. It is puzzling to conjecture how so 
small a state could have maintained such a large 
capital. 



DYNASTY OF KUTB SHAH at Golkonda 
(a.d. 1512 TO 1687). 





Began to reign. 




A.D. 


H. 


1. Sultan Kuli 


1512 


918 


2. Jamshid 


1543 


940 


3. SubhaaEuli 


1550 


957 


4. Ibrahim • 


1550 


957 


5. Mohamed Euli .... 


1580 


988 


6. Abdula Eutb Shah .... 


— ^ 


— 


7. Abul Hassan .... 


— 


— 



Memorable Events. — This dynasty was founded by 
Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah, a Turkoman soldier; he was 
governor of Telingana when the Bahmani kingdom broke 
up. This state extended from the Godaveri to beyond 
the Krishna, and from the sea to a line drawn west of 
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Heidnrabad, about the 78th. degree of east longitude. 
The greater part of Sultan Kuli's conquests were from 
the remains of the Wurungol family and other chiefs of 
Telingana. The kings of this dynasty took part in the 
various wars and alHances of the other Mahomedan mo- 
narchs. Mahomed Kuli, the fifth king, in addition to 
Rajamundri and the country north of the Godaveri up 
to Chikakol gained by his predecessor, conquered Gnn- 
dikote, Kuddapa, and the rest of the country up to the 
River Penaar. This king built Heidurabad and made 
it his capital. In 1686 Aurungzib crippled the Gol- 
konda State, then under the rule of Abul Hassan, and 
in the following year took the capital and subverted the 
monarchy. 



(VI.) BAHADUR SHAH (a.d. 1707 to 1712). 

Bvrth cmd Beign, — Was the eldest son of Aurungzib, 
and known before his accession as Prince Moazzim ; he 
was bom in 1642, and reigned from 1707 to 1712. 

Issue. — 1. Jehandar Shah, who succeeded him. 2. 
Azim-u-Shan and two other children. 

Death. — Died at Lahore in 1712 in the 71st lunar year 
of his age and the fifth of his reign. 

Gharacter. — This prince appears to have possessed 
vigour and activity, and his conduct generally in his 
wars with his brothers and the Sikhs, does not seem 
to have been stained with any cruelties. 

Wa/rs. — I. With his brother Prince Azim for the 
throne in 1707, ending with the defeat and death of 
the prince and his two grown-up sons. II. With his 
brother Kambuksh near Heidurabad in the Dekhun, 
ending also in that prince's defeat and death. III. 
With the Sikhs, a religious sect in Sirhind, who had 
ravaged the country in the neighbourhood of Lahore 
and Delhi. The emperor defeated them, but could only 
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pajrtiallj check their depredatioiis, as their power was 
again in the ascendant at the date of Bahadur Shah's 
death in 1712. 

Memorcbble Events, — This reign is chiefly remarkable 
for the severities nsed against a religions sect called 
the Sikhs, founded about the end of the 15th cen- 
tury, bj one Nanuk, a Hindu, whose peculiar tenet 
was universal toleration. The sect was noted for its 
quiet character, but the bigotry of the Mahomedans 
gave it no peace, and in 1606 the Sikhs revolted and 
became fanatical warriors. They were formed in 1675 
under Gk)vind Guru into a religious and military com- 
monwealth, and they engaged always to carry steel 
about their persons, to wear blue clothes, allow their 
beard and hair to grow, to reverence the EUndu gods 
and Brahmins, and prevent the slaughter of kine. 
Guru Gk>vind found his plan unsuccessful, he was 
overpowered, and at length murdered by a private 
enemy at Nander in the Dekhun. Under a chief named 
Bandu they overran the Punjab in the reign of Ba- 
hadur Shah, committing terrible ravages and cruelties. 
The emperor drove them into the hills, but Bandu 
escaped capture, and at the end of this reign their power 
was once more on the increase. 

On the death of Bahadur Shah the usual contest for 
sovereignty took pl8u;e between his sons, ending in the 
eldest, afterwards known as (VII.) Jehandar Shah 
securing the throne through the artifices of Zulfikar 
Khan, formerly a general in Aurungzib's service, and 
who afterwards became Jehandar Shah's vizier. He 
reigned but one year (1712-13) amid general discontent, 
putting all the princes of the blood within his reach 
to death; but his nephew Prince Farokhsir revolted, 
and with the assistance of the brothers, Syud Abdula 
and Syud Hosein Ali (descendants of the Prophet), the 
one governor of Behar, and the other of Allahabad, he 
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defeated the imperial army, putting Jehtodar Shah and 
his betrayer Zulfikar to death. (YIII.) Farokhsir 
ascended the throne in 1713 and reigned till 1719 ; he 
was the most contemptible prince of his line, utterly in* 
capable and nnworthy of his high ofEce, and ruled as a 
matter of course by the brothers, the Syuds, who had 
helped him to the throne. Owing to their overbearing 
conduct the emperor intrigued for their destruction, 
instigating one Daud Khan Panni, Gbvemor of Gu- 
zerat, and a man of* reckless courage, to resist Hosein 
All, but Daud was defeated and killed in 1716. The 
Sikhs were nearly extirpated during this reign aad their 
chief Bandu cruelly executed. In his contest with the 
Marattas, Hosein Ali was unsuccessfld, he made peace 
in 1717 with Raja Sahu, and agreed to pay " chaut" but 
Farokhsir refused to ratify it. In 1718 Hosein Ali re- 
turned to Delhi and Farokhsir was deposed and put to 
death in February, 1719, the Syuds setting up two 
young princes one affcer the other as nominal emperors, 
but both died within a few months. Boushen Akhter 
(or Bustum Elhan) a grandson of Aurungzib was in 1719 
selected and raised to the throne by the title of Maho* 
med Shah. 



(IX) MAHOMED SHAH (a.d. 1719 to 1747). 

Birth, Beign a/nd Death. — This prince was a grandson 
of Aurungzib and reigned from 1719 to 1747, he died 
in April, 1748. 

Oha/racter, — ^Feeble and utterly incompetent to check 
the rapid decline of the Mogul dynasty, now hastening 
to its fall. He was indolent, given to pleasure, and 
ruled by fayourites. 

Wars, — ^Numerous insurrections occurred at the be- 
ginning of his reign in the provinces of Allahabad and the 
Punjab, which it was found difficult to queU. Chin Kilich 
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Khan, the Viceroy of the Dekhnn, better known as Asof 
Jah and Nizam-ul-Mulk, whose descendants are the 
present Nizams of the Dekhun, revolted in 1720 and de- 
feated the imperial troops in several battles. In 1738 
the celebrated Nadir Shah, King of Persia, the ablest 
warrior that country hajs ever produced, invaded India 
on the plea of no notice having been taken of his appli- 
cation to the Court of Delhi for the seizure of some 
Afghans who had fled into India. He was met in 1739 
at Kumal (within 100 miles of Delhi) by Mohamed Shah, 
whose army was utterly routed, and Nadir marched 
on Delhi, accompanied by the defeated monarch. An 
insurrection of the inhabitants stirred up by a report 
of Nadir's death, provoked a general massacre by the 
Persians, and 30,000 persons were put to the sword and 
the city of Delhi fired in several places. The imperial 
treasures and jewels and the celebrated peacock throne, 
together with money amounting to between eight and 
nine millions sterling were taken by the invaders. 
Many elephants, horses, and camels, as well as hundreds 
of skilful workmen and artizans, were led away by Nadir, 
who marched from Delhi after a residence there of fifty- 
eight days. This merciless conqueror was assassinated 
by the Persians in 1747. In that year Ahmed Klhan 
Abdali, after being crowned king at Kandahar, occupied 
the Punjab, but was repulsed at Sirhind by Prince 
Ahmed, the heir apparent to the Delhi throne. 

Memorable Events, — One of the moat .important 
events during this reign was the invasion of India 
by Nadir Shah, of which an account has been given 
under the heading. Wars. The condition of Delhi 
after Nadir's departure was deplorable, and the en- 
tire empire presented as lamentable an aspect of 
ruin and desolation as the capital. Of the two 
brothers, the Syuds, who had been instrumental in 
placing Mahomed Shah on the throne, Hosein Ali was 
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assassinated at the emperor's instigation by Mir Heidur, 
a savage Kalmuk in 1720. The other, Abdula revolted, 
bnt was defeated in the same year by the emperor in 
person. Chin Kilich Khan (Asof Jah), the viceroy of 
the Dekhnn, was appointed vizier at Delhi in 1722, but 
becoming disgasted with matters there, resigned his 
office, and set out for the Dekhnn in 1723 ; he fixed his 
residence at Heidnrabad, declared his independe^ice, and 
tried to foment dissensions among the Marattas. They 
invaded his territories in 1727, and forced him to make 
concessions. In 1781 he effected a compromise with 
the Peishwa, Baji Rao, but was afterwards, in 1736, re- 
conciled to Mahomed Shah, and assisted the latter in 
1788 against the Peishwa's attacks, but was ultimately 
compelled to make great concessions on the emperor's 
part. In 1740 his second son, Nasir Jung, defeated the 
Marattas under Baji Rao at Burhanpur. In 1741 this 
son headed a revolt, but it was suppressed by Asof Jah 
himself, who afterwards died, in 1748, at the great age of 
104, leaving his territories in the Dekhun to be con- 
tended for by his sons. 

After the death of Aurungzib the Marattas were 
weakened by intestine discord, owing to 
the rivalries of Sahu, the son of Sambaji, Marattas. 
the legitimate heir to the throne, and 
Tara Bai, the regent, ending in the former taking Sattara 
and assuming the functions of royalty in 1708. Sambaji, 
a SOD. of Ram Raja, was placed on the throne at Kolapur, 
which thus became a rival to Sattara. In 1714 Ballaji 
Yishwanath, the Peishwa, by his energy and ability re- 
stored the fallen fortunes of his nation, and in 1717 he 
brought about a convention with the Moguls, by which, 
on paying an annual tribute of ten laks of rupees and 
furnishing a contingent of 15,000 troops, Sahu was recog- 
nized as an independent sovereign, and the ^^fovrth " and 
" tenth " of the revenues of the six Subahs of the Dekhun 
and the states of Tanjur, Maisur, and Trichinopoli, were 

F 
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conferred npon him. In 1720 Ballaji died, and was 
succeeded by his son Baji Bao, who in talent and yigour 
was second only to Siwnji In 1729 he obtained the 
"chont" of Gnzerat, and it was during his absence 
there that Sambaji plundered the territory of his cousin 
Sahu, but being defeated he, in 1730, acknowledged his 
sovereignty to the entire Maratta country, excepting a 
small tract round Kolapur, to which his branch of the 
family were to be confined. Dabari, the Maratta com- 
mander-in-chief, instigated by the Nizam, marched upon 
Sattara to release Sahu jfrom the tyranny of the Peish- 
wa, but he was defeated and slain in 1731 ; his ofEce 
was nevertheless conferred on his infant son, and the 
mamagement of affairs entrusted to Pilaji Geikwar, 

whose ancestor was a cow-herd, and 
Geik^var. whose descendants now occupy the throne 

at Baroda. It was at this time also that 
the great families of Holkar, Sindia, and Powar took 
their rise. Mulhar Bao Holkar was a shepherd on the 
Nira, south of Puna. Banaji Sindia was a menial ser- 
vant of Baji Bao's, and Udaji Powar was a chief before 
his connection with the Peishwfli. In 1731 a compro- 
mise was entered into between Baji Bao and Asof Jah, 
when the former at once laid T^aste the province of 
Malwa, which in 1736 was ceded to him by Baja Jei 
Singh the viceroy. In 1737 he appeared before Delhi, 
but soon after retreated to the Dekhun. It was about 
this time that he was engaged in wars in the Konkttn 
with Angria of Kolaba, — the Abyssinians (Hubshis) of 
Jinjira and the Portuguese. In 1738 Asof Jah, who 
had previously been reconciled to the emperor, marched 
against Baji Bao, but was defeated near Bhopal, and 
obliged to make great concessions. In 1739 BEji 
Bao resumed offensive operations by attacking Asof 
Jah's possessions, but he was repulsed by Nasir 
Jung, Asof 's son. Baji Bao died soon after on the 
Nurbudda, in April, 1740. Of his three sons, Ballaji 
Bao succeeded him, though his father's enemies, Bagoji 
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Bhonsl^ and Damaji Greikwar, intrigued together, but in 
vain to prevent it. In 1742 Ballaji marched into 
Malwa, and revived his father's demands on the court 
of Delhi, and Mahomed Shah, to obtain his aid against 
Bagoji Bhonsl^, who had invaded Bengal, ceded Malwa 
to the Peishyra, In 1743 Ragoji was defeated by the 
Peishwa and driven out of Bengal, but in the following 
year, owing to fresh combinations against himself, Bal- 
laji bought him over by liberal cessions, and ultimately 
(1751) Ragoji obtained the " chout " of Bengal and the 
cession of Kuttak. 

It was during Mahomed Shah's reign that Saadut 
Ali, a Khorasan merchant, who had raised 
himself by his talents to the charge of Oudh 
Biana, was made Siibhedar of Oudh Family. 
(1721), where he founded the royal dy- 
nasty which was extinguished in 1856. 

In this reign flourished Angria of Kolaba (near 
Bombay) ; he was noted for his piracies, 
which he called "levying chout on the Angria. 
seas." He was frequently attacked by 
the English, and at one time (1719) in conjunction with 
the Portuguese, but they all failed. In 1724 the Dutch 
sent an expedition against him, but without success. In 
1734 a dispute took place between two brothers of the 
family, in which the Peishwa interfered with some 
success. 

The Portuguese engaged in war with Portu- 
Baji Rao Peishwa ; it ended in 1739 in guese. 
the loss of their possessions in Salsette, 
Bassein (Wusai) and the neighbouring parts of the 
Konkun. 

During the viceroyalty of Miirshed Kiili Khan in 
Bengal, the East India Company, in 1715, 
sent an embassy to the Emperor Earokh- English & 
sir at Delhi, to seek for redress of griev- French, 
ances. This was successful, owing to 
the circumstance of the surgeon of the embassy, Mr, 
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Hamilton, curing the emperor of a disease. When re- 
quested to name his recompense, he begged that the 
concessions prayed for by the embassy might be granted. 
The following privileges were then accorded : — 1st, That 
the president's pass should exempt goods from examina- 
tion by native servants of government ; 2nd, That money 
should be coined for the Company three times a week at 
Murshedabad ; and 3rd, that the EngHsh should be at 
liberty to purchase the lordship of thirty-eight towns in 
the vicinity of Kalkutta. Up to 1720 the English posses- 
sions in India were Kalkutta and Madras, with some 
small estates around each, and the island of Bombay. 
During the viceroyalty of Sujah-u-din, son-in-law of 
Murshed Kuli, who died in 1725, the Ostend East India 
Company, established by the emperor of Germany at 
Banki-bazar, opposite Chandemagore, was destroyed by 
the viceroy through the jealousies of the English and 
Dutch, who paid him 320,000 rupees as a bribe. Sujah- 
u-din died in 1740. In 1736 the Kamatik, which had 
been included by Aurungzib in the Subah of the 
Dekhun, became a scene of contention between two 
parties, Chunda Sahib and Sufdur AH, the former a 
son-in-law, and the latter the son of Dost Ali, the nabob 
of that country. In 1741 Chunda Sahib was captured 
by the Marattas and confined in Sattara, and in 1742 
Sufdur Ali was assassinated, as was his infant son soon 
afber. Anwar-u-din, in whose hands the Nizam had 
placed the administration of the province, then took the 
vacant post, and thus founded the family of the Nabobs 
of the Kamatik. In 1744 the English engaged in war 
with France, and in September, 1746, the town of 
Madras, with a population of 260,000, but poorly forti- 
fied, was captured by the French under Labourdonnais, 
and held to ransom for 44 laks of rupees. Owing to 
dissensions between Labourdonnais and Dupleix, the 
Governor of Pondicherri (Puducheri), as well as to the 
setting in of the monsoon that year with extraordinary 
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yiolence, the other English settlements in India were 
saved from capture. 

It is worthy of notice that the first Protestant mis- 
sion in Madras was established as early as 1726. The 
Danes were, however, the first people who sent a Pro«« 
testant mission to India; this was in 1705, to their 
settlement at Tranqnebar, on the Koromandel Coast. 

After the death of Mohamed Shah in 1748, his son 
(X.) Ahmed Shah, ascended the throne, but his reign 
was short, lasting only six years, when he was deposed 
and blinded by his overbearing minister Qhazi-u-din. 
In 1748 an attempt was made to snbdue the Bohillas, 
but as the Yizier Snfdur Jung was defeated in 1750, 
the aid of the Marattas was invoked, and the Rohillas 
submitted in 1751. A second invasion of India by 
Ahmed Shah Abdali took place in this reign, and the 
Punjab was ceded to him. Oudh may be considered as 
finaUy alienated from the crown of Delhi in 1753, to 
which province the Vizier Sufdur Jung retired, leaving 
Ghazi-d-din paramount at the capital. The emperor 
plotted against the latter, but unsuccessfully, as he was 
himself deposed and blinded in 1754, a prince of the 
blood being placed on the throne by the title of (XI.) 
Alumgir II., who reigned from 1765 to 1759* In 
1766 a third invasion of India was carried out by Ah- 
med Shah Abdali, whose governor of the Punjab had 
been ti*eacherously seized. Delhi was taken, and again 
became a scene of rapine, violence, and murder, while 
massacres and exactions took place in other cities of the 
empire. He returned to his own dominions in 1757, 
after having made arrangements for the protection of 
Alumgir against Ghazi-iL-din. The latter called in the 
aid of the Marattas, who captured Delhi, and in 1758, 
under Baghoba, occupied the entire Pn]\jab, their in- 
tention being to conquer the whole of Hindusthan. To 
prevent this, a general combination of the Mahomedan 
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princes was effected, and the Marattas were, in 1759, 
driven with heavy loss across the Ganges. The same 
year Ahmed Shah Abdali invaded India for the fowrth 
time, and Ghazi-u-din, fearing the intercourse of Alnmgir 
with Ahmed Shah, assassinated the emperor in Novem- 
ber, 1769. In 1760 Ahmed Shah defeated the armies of 
Sindia and Holkar, and on 7th January, 1761, with the 
assistance of the Rohillas and the Nabob of Ondh, his 
army barely amounting to 100,000 men, defeated, at the 
celebrated battle of Paniput, the Maratta army, num- 
bering nearly 300,000, under the command of Sudasheo 
Bao Bhao, cousin of Baghoba the Peishwa, who had 
exchanged duties with him. The Bhao was slain, and 
almost all the great Maratta chiefs were either killed or 
wounded ; never was there a more complete defeat, and 
the destruction of this great Maj^tta host was felt to be 
a death-blow to their national greatness. Ahmed Shah 
withdrew from India after his victory, and took no fur- 
ther share in its affairs. The Mahomedan confederacy 
of princes dissolved of itself, and the Mogul empire from 
that time became, as regarded power and position, extinct. 
Out of its territories were formed other and independent 
kingdoms, such as the Dekhun, the Punjab, Oudh, and 
Bengal. To quote the words of the Hon. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone : — " Its territory is broken up into separate 
states ; the capital is deserted ; the claimant to the name 
of emperor is an exile and a dependent ; while a new race 
of conquerors has already commenced its career, which 
may again unite the empire under better auspices than 
before." From the date of this great stiniggle on the 
part of the Marattas for universal dominion throughout 
Hindusthan, Ghristian rule in India may safely be said 
to take its rise. The English had now entered upon 
their career of conquest, and the man (the hero of Plassi) 
had arisen who was to lay the foundations of an empire 
in the East, destined in later times to extend its power 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the peninsula. 
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MEMORABLE EVENTS DURING THE REIGNS OF 
AHMED SHAH AND ALUMGIR n. 

In 1748 Sahu, the grandson of Siwnji, died, but all 
substantial power had long since passed 
into the hands of the Peishwas, and in Marattas. 
1750 Ballaji Rao proclaimed an adopted 
prince sovereign of the Marattas, under the title of Rum 
Raja, the Peishwa making Puna his own capital. In 
1752 the Marattas were induced, by promises of large 
Jagirs made by Ghazi-u-din Subhedar of the Dekhun, 
to attack Salabut Jung, who was assisted by the French, 
but they were routed in every encounter, and bought off 
by Salabut Jung with similar concessions. In 1754-55 
they levied contributions on a large scale in the Kar- 
naldk, and plundered Guzerat under Rugoonath Rao 
(Raghoba). In 1755 the Peishwa, conjointly with the 
English under Commodore James, sent an 
expedition against Konaji Angria, taking Angria. 
the strong fort of Suvemdrug, and in the 
same year Gheriah, his chief port, was captured by 
Colonel Clive and Admiral Watson. In 1757-58 they 
assisted Ghazi-u-din, Ahmed Shah's minister, and under 
Raghoba planted their standards for the first time on 
the banks of the Indus, but brought back no booty with 
them. In 1768 they obtained by treachery the city of 
Ahmednuggur from the Subhedar of the Dekhun, and 
by a subsequent treaty five of the most important for- 
tresses in that country, as well as districts yielding a 
yearly revenue of not less than sixty laks. This was 
the zenith of their power, and their authority was ac- 
knowledged throughout a very great extent of India. 
The subsequent defeat of the armies of Sindia and Hol- 
kar in 1760, and the disastrous battle of Paniput in 
1761, have been mentioned in the reign of Alumgir II. 
From that date the Maratta power was parcelled out 
between the Geikwar, the Raja of Nagpur, Holkar, and 
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Sindia. It is worthy of note that the Pindarris ap- 
peared, for the first time in history, on the side of the 
Marattas at the battle of Panipnt. 

The capture of Madras .by the French in 1746 has 
abeady been mentioned, but from that 
English & year up to 1761, while the Mogul em- 
French in pire was rapidly approaching dissolution. 
Southern very stirring events were occurring be- 
India. tween the English and French for supre- 

macy in Southern India, as also between 
the English and Native powers in the province of Ben- 
gal. In 1766 Anwar-u-din, Nabob of the Kamatik, re- 
senting the capture of Madras, sent an army of 10,000 
men against a small French force, but he was miserably 
defeated, thus at once and for ever dissolving the 
spell which had hitherto kept Europeans in dread of 
native troops. The Nabob at once changed sides, and 
sought the French alliance. Fort St. David, another 
English settlement, was then besieged by Dupleiz, but 
without success. The English in their turn laid siege 
to Pondicherri in 1748, but their efforts, too, were fruit- 
less. Suspension of hostilities took place in consequence 
of the peace of Aiz-la-Chapelle, and Madras was re- 
stored to the East India Company. In 1749 the English 
undertook an expedition, commanded by Major S. Law- 
rence, to Devi-Kote in Tanjur (then governed by Prutap 
Singh) to reseat his brother Sahuji on the throne ; it 
ended in the Raja paying all the Company's expenses 
of the war, ceding Devi-Kote, with the distiict around 
it, and pensioning Sahuji with 50,000 rupees a year. 
The genius of Clive first shone in this war. He had in 
1744 arrived at Madras as a writer in the Company's 
service, but finding an opportunity of exchanging the 
pen for the sword, he joined the English army, and 
greatly assisted in restoring English influence in India. 
To further French interests, Dupleix obtained the libera- 
tion of Chxmda Saheb, and the latter, in consideration 
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of being appointed Nabob of the Kamatik, agreed to 
aid Mnznffnr, grandson of Nizam-iil-Mulk (Subhedar of 
the Dekhnn) against his nncle, Nazir Jnng, who had 
assnmed supreme authority. Anwar-u-din, in resisting 
their joint invasion, was killed in July, 1749, leaving a 
son, Mohamed Ali, who fled to Trichinopoli, and im- 
plored the assistance of the English ; meanwhile Nazir 
Jung, with the aid of the Pathan Nabobs of Knddapa, 
Knmul, and Savanur and an English force of 600 Euro- 
peans, entered the Kamatik, and defeated Mozuflur 
Jung and Chunda Saheb, but was himself routed soon 
after, and killed by the Nabob of Kuddapa, whom he 
had accused of cowardice and treachery. Mozu£fur Jung 
then (in 1750) became Nizam, but he, too, was struck 
dead with a javelin by the Nabob of Kumul. Bussy, 
who commanded a French force in aid of Mozuflur 
Jung, caused Salabut Jung, the third son of Nizam-ul- 
mulk, to be proclaimed Nizam, and Chunda Saheb 
advanced to the siege of Trichinopoli, then garrisoned 
by the English. It was at this time that Captain Clive 
(the heaven-bom general) carried out his expedition to 
Arkot, the capital of the Kamatik, which he took, and 
in it in 1751, with but 120 Europeans and 200 Sepoys, 
endured a siege of flfby days and the incessant assaults 
of 10,000 native troops and 150 Europeans. In 1752 
the French were twice defeated by Major Lawrence; 
Chunda Saheb was assassinated by Morari Bao, the 
Tanjur general, and Mohamed Ali confirmed as Nabob 
of the Kamatik. In 1754 M. Gk)deheu, a French director 
who had arrived from Europe, negotiated a treaty with 
Mr. Saunders the governor of Madras, by which the 
French, independently of the Northern Sirkars held by 
Bussy, obtained a territory yielding 18 laks a year, 
while that secured by the English yielded but ten. To 
this treaty but little attention was paid, as war soon 
after broke out between France and England. Dupleix 
lefb India in 1754, and was in France consigned to 
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poverty and neglect. Bussy maintained for a few years 
longer Frencli influence in India, but by order of Count 
Lally, the recently- arrived governor-general of the 
French possessions in India, he took leave of the Dek- 
hun in 1758, at a time when he had become the arbiter 
of its fate. In the same year Lally besieged Fort St. 
David, which was surrendered within a month, and its 
fortifications razed. He then attacked Tanjur, but with- 
out success, and in 1759 besieged Madras, which he 
was unable to capture. In that year he sufiPered a defeat 
from Colonel Coote at Wandiwash, and subsequently 
all the French possessions in India were lost excepting 
Jinji and Pondicherri. In 1760 Coote laid siege to 
Pondicherri and took it on 14th January, when it was 
levelled with the ground. Lally returned to France, 
was thrown into the Bastille, and ultimately died by 
the hand of the executioner. With the loss of their 
settlements expired all hope of the French ever esta- 
blishing an empire in India. 

In 1756 Ali Yerdi Khan, the viceroy of Bengal, 

died, and was succeeded by his grand- 
In Bengal, son, Suraja Dowla, a youth of but twenty 

years, but both cruel and profligate. 
Owing to a dispute with Mr. Drake, the governor 
of Kalkutta, the Nabob marched an army of 50,000 
men to that city, the governor and the comman- 
dant (Minohin) both leaving the place without any 
instructions to the garrison, which, under Mr. Holwell, 
nevertheless, held out bravely for forty-eight hours, and 
then surrendered to the number of 146 persons. These 
were confined in a smaU room, since^ called the " Black 
Hole," not twenty feet square, in one of the hottest 
nights of the most sultry season of the year ; the conse- 
quence being that next morning only twenty-three were 
found alive. An expedition was sent from Madras in 
October of that year to retrieve this disaster. Kalkutta 
was re-captured by Colonel Clive in January, 1757, and 
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the I^abob defeated, and on 9th February permission 
was given to fortify the town, and establish a mint, 
while a hint at compensation for losses was also held 
out. The French settlement of Chandemagore was 
taken, and a combination entered into among the 
Nabob's native oflGlcers to dethrone him, in which Clive 
joined. This had nearly failed, through the rapacity of 
a wealthy banker and favonrite of the Nabob, named 
Omichnnd, who threatened to disclose the whole affair 
unless a special article were added to the agreement 
guaranteeing him 30 laks of rupees. This was acceded 
to, but inserted in a false treaty by Clive, to deceive 
Omichund, the real agreement containing no such stipn- 
lation. On 23rd June, 1757, Clive engaged the Nabob's 
army of 50,000 men at Plassi (forty miles south of 
Miirshedabad) with 1,000 Europeans, 2,000 natives, and 
eight pieces of cannon, and entirely defeated it. On 
29th June he entered Miirshedabad, and raised Mir 
Jaffier, the Nabob's general, to the throne as Subhedar 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, two crores and twenty 
laks of rupees being paid by the new Nabob as com- 
pensation for the losses of the Company and of indivi- 
duals, the fee simple of land around Kalkutta, and the 
Zemindari rights of the country to the south of Kal- 
kutta being also secured to the Company. Suraja 
Dowla was soon after assassinated by Mir Jaffier s son. 
In the same year Clive quelled three revolts in Behar, 
Pumeah, and Midnapur. In 1759 Mohamed Ali Gfohur, 
the heir apparent to the throne of Delhi, conjointly with 
the Subhedar of Oudh, invaded Behar, and appeared 
before Patna, but finding that Clive was hastening to 
the rescue, fled at once from the province. For his 
services the Nabob conferred on Clive a jagir worth 
£30,000 a year; this was subseqfuently turned by the 
grantee to a noble purpose, and was known as " Lord 
Olive's ftmd**^ In the same year a Dutch expedition 
of 700 Europeans and 800 Malay Sepoys from Batavia 
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sent to Bengal to reinforce their settlement at Ghin- 
snra, was defeated, after which Cliye, in Eebmary, 
1760, embarked for England, Mr. Yansittart, a Madras 
civilian, succeeding him as govemor of Bengal. A 
second invasion of Behar by the fagitive emperor of 
Delhi, Shah Alum, supported by the Nabob of Oudh, 
took place in the same year, but he was again routed 
by Captain Knox with a mere handful of troops. The 
Nabob, Mir Jaffier, who had kept his army in arrears 
of pay, and was in other respects perfectly unfitted for 
administration, was deposed by the English, and his 
son-in-law, Mir Kossim, elevated to the dignity of 
Nabob in 1760-61, he ceding to the Company the tiiree 
districts of Midnapur, Chittagong, and Burdwan — 
making good all arrears, and bestowing a gratuity of 
twenty laks of rupees on his benefactors. He also, through 
the intervention of Colonel Camac, paid homage to 
Shah Alum at Patna in 1761, and by the promise of an 
annual payment of twenty-four laks, had the office of 
Subhedar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa conferred upon 
him, while the Dewani of the three Provinces was at 
the same time offered by the emperor to the Company. 
For the maintenance of order and the administration of 
justice, a mayor's court was established at Elalkutta in 
1726, but this in 1753 was converted iato a court of 
record, with higher powers. 



NAMES OF NOTE DURING THE REIGNS OF MAHOMED 
SHAH, AHMED SHAH, AND ALUMGIR II. 

Chin Kilich Khan (better known as Asof Jah and 
Nizam-ul-Miilk), Siibhedar of the Dekhun (1644-1748). 
A statesman of great experience and ability ; he laid 
the foundation of the Nizam's dominion in 1724, making 
Heidurabad his capital. — Baji Rao Peishiva (died 
1740) a statesman and diplomatist of great judgment 
and extensive knowledge ; he raised the Maratta con- 
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federacy to the highest position in India. — Nadir Shah, 
a Persian king noted for his invasion of India in 1739 ; 
he was assassinated in 1747. — Ahmed Khan Abdali, 
chief of the Abdali tribe of Afghans. Crowned king 
at Kandahar in 1747. He invaded India fonr times in 
snccession, and commanded the Mahomedan army at 
the battle of Panipnl in 1761. — Colonel Coote 
1726-83), Major Lav^rence, English military com- 
manders. — Bussy, French general (1718-85). La- 
bourdounais (1699-1765), Governor of the French 
settlements of Manritins and Bonrbon, and a military 
commander in India. — Dupleix (1698-1750), governor 
of the French settlements in India. — Count Lally 
1702-66), governor-general of the French possessions 
in India. 



MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA CONNECKED WITH 
THE MAHOMEDAN PERIOD. 

The early Mahomedans were stent and mddy men, 
dressed in short tunics of thick cloth, 
and always in boots. In the time of Manners 
Anmngzib they had become generally of the Ma- 
slender, dark and sallow, and wore long homedans. 
white gowns of the thinnest mnslin, 
which spread out from the waist in innumerable folds, 
and scarcely showed the naked foot and embroidered 
slipper. 

Among the Mahomedans the king's office was here- 
ditary, and his power absolute. As a 
rule, they were generally easy of access Govern- 
to all parties who had complaints to make ment. 
or petitions to o£Per. The Vizier, or prime 
minister, was in some cases an uncontrolled vice-gerent, 
in others only the chief among the ministers. The go- 
vernors of provinces exercised, each within his jurisdic- 
tion, all the executive powers of the state, and most had 
under them some portion of the regular army, in addition 
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to their local troops. A portion of the army was com* 
posed of men hired singly by the king, and monnted on 
his horses, but the greater number probably brought 
their own horses and arms. Land was assigned in lieu 
of pay for the first time, it is said, by Firuz Shah Toghlak* 
There were two distinct classes of tribunals, those of 
the Kazis, which recognized the Maho- 
Law. medan law alone, and had fixed rules of 
procedure, and those of the officers of go« 
vemment, whose authority was arbitrary and undefined. 
The powers of the Kazis varied in different reigns ; at 
times the office was filled by men of celebrity, and their 
authority was respected, at others they merely performed 
marriages and registered and authenticated deeds. There 
existed no church government among the Mahomedans, 
any one who founded a mosque, left funds to maintain 
the priest (imam) and other persons required for public 
worship. The Moulvies were a class of graduates in 
law and divinity, from which not only were ministers of 
religion selected, but also judges and lawyers. 

The Fakirs were a numerous class of monkish de- 
votees, who in some instances, by leading 
Fakirs* austere and religious lives, rose to the dig- 
nity of scmits^ (Vm\ and had disciples, by 
whom orders were formed, having their particular watch- 
word and rites of initiation, and occasionally peculiarities 
of dress and observances. These saints were treated with 
the utmost reverence even by kings, and some managed 
to leave enormous wealth to their heirs. The most flou- 
rishing period for these holy men was the thirteenth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth centuries. 

The Shia religion (professed by the followers of Ali, 

the cousin and son-in-law of Mahomed} 

Religion. never made any progress in Hindusthan, 

as it did in the Dekhun, where the Ma- 
homedans were mostly Sunnis (believers in the Kaliphs). 
Conversions of Hindus to Mahomedanism were somewhat 
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numerous on the first invasion of India by the followers 
of the prophet, owing mainly to the terror of the arms of 
the Mahomedans, and the novelty of their doctrines. 
The Hindiis were liable to a capitation tax ( Jezzia) and 
to some other invidious distinctions, bnt were not mo- 
lested in the exercise of their i'eligion. 

The condition of the people in ordinary times does 
not appear to have borne the marks of 
oppression. Every ryot is said to have State of 
possessed a good bedstead and a neat the people, 
garden. The general state of the conn- 
try is also thonght to have been flonrishing, as travellers, 
both Europeans and natives, speak highly of the well- 
bnilt cities and towns they saw in different parts of the 
conntry, seated amidst beantifnl gardens and orchards. 
That part of India still retained by the Hindiis was also 
represented as being prosperous, and Madura, in Southern 
India, was said to be as large as Delhi. The city of Bi- 
jayanuggur is described as being exceedingly grand and 
extensive, and the pomp of the Baja and the wealth of 
the inhabitants as equal to that of the palmiest days of 
Delhi or Kanouj. 

Akbar is generally said to have been the first Maho- 
medan king who coined silver or gold 
money, but this appears to be an error, Coinage, 
as coins of an earlier date have been 
found. The first princes used " dina/rs " and " dvrJiems, 
but these were subsequently changed ' for ^' ta/nkas^ 
which were subdivided iQto " dams " or ^^jitals,^^ The 
value of the dinar fluctuated in difierent districts from 
2|i. to 9d. The tanka appears to be represented by 
the modem " rwpeey Shir Shah changed the name of 
tanka to that of " Bupeia^^ or rupee, and this was adopted 
by Akbar, whose rupee was worth Is, W\d., and was 
divided into 40 dams or peisas (copper), and the dam 
into 25 jitals (copper). 

Mahomedan literatxLre flourished mostly before the 
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reign of Akbar, and declined after his accession. The 

Hindusthani language is supposed to have 
made but little progress before the end of 
the twelfth centnry, and to have taken 
its present form during Teimur's inva- 
sion. The pure local dialect in which 

Mahomedan poets are first presumed to have written 

was Hindi, 



Literature 
and Lan- 
guage. 



A Ghronologicobl Table showing the cmitemporaneous Sove- 
reigns of Eiigland a/nd Hiridusthdn commeneing from 
Mahmud of Ghuzni <md ending vdth AVumgir II, 



Ekgland. 



Saxon Line. 
Ethelredll. . . . 
Edmond Ironside . . 
Edward the Confessor 



Harold n. . . . 
Norman Line. 
William I. • . . 
WiUiamll. . . . 

Henry I 

Stephen .... 

Plantagenet Line, 
Henry II. . . . 



Richard I. 
John . . 



Henry HI. 



A.D. 

978 
1016 
1041 



1066 

1066 
1087 
1100 
1135 

1154 



1189 
1199 



1216 



HiNDUSTHAH. 



House of Ghuzni, 

Mahmud * . 

Masaud . . . 

Modud . . . 

Abul Hassan . 

Abui Bashid . 

Ferokhzad . . 

Ibrahim . . . 



MusSud II. 
Arslan . 
Behram . 



Ghor, 



Khusru . . 
Ehusru Malik 
Houee of 
Gheias-u-din 
Mahomed Ghori 

Slave Kings 
Eutub-u-din . . 
Aram .... 
Altamsh . . . 
Rukn-u-din . . 
Rezia Begum . 
Moiz-u-din Behram 
Ala-u-din Masaud 
Nasir-u-din . . 
Gheias-u-din . 



A. D. 

999 

loao 

1040 
1049 
1051 
1052 
1058 



1089 
1114 
1118 

1152 
1160 

1176 
1202 

1206 
1210 
1211 
1236 
1236 
1239 
1241 
1246 
1266 
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England. 



Plantagenet Litie, 
Edward I 



Edward IL 



Edward m. 



• ■ • • 



Kichard IL 



House t^ LoHcaater, 
Henry IV 



Henry V. 
Henry VL 



House qf York, 
Edward IV. . . 
Edward V. . . . 
Bichard IIL . . 
Tudor Line, 
Henry VII. . . . 
Henry Vin. 



• . 



^wardVI. . . . . 

Mary 

Elizabeth .....' 
Stuart Line, 

James L 

Charles I 

Commonwealth. 
Oliver Cromwell . . . 
Stuart Line (restored), 

ChariesII 

James IL 

William IIL & Mary IL 

Anne 

House qf Hoauwer, 
George L 



George n. 
George in. 



A.D. 

1272 



1307 

1327 
1377 

1399 

1413 
1422 



1461 
1483 
1483 

1485 
1509 



1547 
1553 
1558 

1603 
1625 

1649 

1660 
1685 
1688 
1702 

1714 



1727 
1760 



HiMDUSTHAN. 



Slave Kings. 
Eei-^obad . . . 

House of Khilji, 
Jelal-u-din . . . 
Ala-u-din . . . 
Mubarik Khilji 

House (/ Toghlak, 
Gheias-u-din . . 
Mohamed Toghlak 
Firuz Toghlak . . 
Gheias-ii-din II. . 
Abubuknr Toghlak 
Nasir-u-din Toehlak 
Mahmud Toghlak 

Syud Dynasty* 
Ehizir Khan . . 
Mubarik .... 
Mohamed . . . 
Ala-u-din . . . 
House qf Lodi. 
BehlolLodi. . . 



Sekundur Lodi . . 

Ibrahim Lodi . . . 

House of Teimur. 

Baber 

Humayun . . . . 
Akbar . . . . . 



Jehangir . 
Shah Jehin 



Aurungzib 



Bahadur Shah . 

Jehandar Shah 
Farokhsir . . 
Mahomed Shah 
Ahmed Shah . 
Alumgir II, • . 



A.D. 

1286 

1288 
1295 
1317 

1321 
1625 
1351 
1388 
1389 
1390 
1394 

1414 
1421 
1435 
1445 

1450 



1488 
1517 

1526 
1530 
1556 



1605 
1627 



1658 



1707 

1712 
1713 
1719 
1748 
1755 



G 



THE GHBI8TIAN PERIOD FROM a.d. 1761 
UP TO THE PRESENT TIME. 



A STAGE of ludian History has now been arrived at, 
when the English began to play an important 
political part in the country. At the end of 1761 Shah 
Alum, the emperor of Delhi was a fagitive, and 
possessed only of nominal power. The great Subahs or 
provinces of the empire had become independent. Ben- 
gal was nnder a Nabob, Mir Kossim, of English creation. 
In Madras the East India Company had bnt recently 
finished a snccessfal war with France for supremacy in 
southern India, and had raised Mahomed Ali to the dig- 
nity of Nabob of the Kamatik. A new adventurer had 
turned up in Maisur, formerly one of the provinces of 
the Hindu kingdom of Bijayanuggur, but which since 
1564 had become independent under Hindu princes of 
its own. This was Heidur Naik, bom of an humble 
family, but who after forty-seven years of complete ob- 
scurity, laid, in 1755, the foundations of a fortune which 
six years later made him master of the kingdom of Mai- 
sur (Mysore). On the western coast the English power 
was small and contracted. Among the Marattas, Mah- 
du Baohad, in 1761, succeeded his father BaUaji Bao as 
Peishwa, and was preparing for a war with Salabut 
Jung, the Subhedar of the Dekhun. The history of the 
following thirteen years (1761-74), at the end of which 
the first governor-general of India was appointed, will 
therefore be considered under the separate heads of the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Mad/raSf and Borribanf, 
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BENGAL (aj). 1761 to 1774). 

In 1762 Mr. Yaaisittart was governor of Bengal and 
Mir Kossim the Nabob. The latter removed his seat of 
government to Monghir (320 miles from Kalkntta), and 
with the assistance of an Armenian, known as Gnrghin 
Elhan, formed a large and efficient army, rednced the 
expenses of his government, discharged all his pecnniary 
obligations with the English, and set to work to make 
himself independent of them. He despoiled several of 
the great provincial officers, among others, Bamnarjen, 
the governor of Patna, and this with the connivance of 
the English. In 1763 he abolished all transit duties 
throughont the province, in consequence of their great 
abuse by the Company's servants, and it was through the 
intemperate and unscrupulous conduct of one of them, 
Mr. Ellis, that war was declared in the same year 
against the Nabob. Several actions were fought in the 
months of July and August, and Murshedabad was 
taken. Enraged at his losses, the Nabob massacred his 
English prisoners and then proceeded to Patna, which 
was captured by the English in November, and Mir 
Kossim, four months after the rupture began, fled to the 
Nabob vizier of Oudh, Siija-u-dowla, for protection. In 
1764 the emperor of Delhi, the Nabob of Oudh, and 
Mir Kossim marched to Patna, which in May they at- 
tacked vigorously, but were repulsed, though not with- 
out difficulty, and compelled to retire to Buxar for the 
rains. It was in 1764 that the first Sepoy mutiny among 
the Company's troops took place, arising from a refusal of 
their demands for large donations and increased pay. 
Major Munro, then in command, had twenty-four of the 
ringleaders blown away from guns, and discipline was 
restored. In October, 1764, the important battle of 
Buzar was fought, followed by the capture of Luknow, 
and a second action at Korah; these demolished the 
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power of the Nabob vizier, who surrendered himself to 
General Camac,'and made the English masters of the 
entire valley of the Ganges, from the Himalayas to the 
sea. Mir Jaffier was again installed as Nabob, but died 
in January 1765, and his death was hastened, it is said, 
by the pecuniary importunities of the council, who had 
found the making of Nabobs during the past seven years 
the most lucrative of employments. Mr. Yansittart had 
resigned in November, 1764, and his place was filled by 
Mr. Spenser, who resigned it in May, 1765, to Lord Olive, 
specially sent out by the Court of Directors to retrieve 
the Company's affairs in India, then in the charge of a 
government justly described as ''headstrong and cor- 
rupt, and lost to every sense of honour." He arrived as 
commander-in-chief, and president and governor of 
Bengal, with great powers, and at once commenced the 
work of reformation. In the first place he enforced the 
execution of the covenants with the civil servants, 
abolishing the receipt of presents, and in June, 1765, 
left for the Upper Provinces, where he pensioned the 
Nabob of Miirshedabad with fifty-three laks of rupees a 
year, and restored the province of Oudh to the Nabob 
vizier, excepting the two districts of Korah and Allahabad, 
which were given to the emperor, from whom, in con- 
sideration of these, and the annual payment of twenty- 
six laks of rupees. Lord Clive received on 12th August 
in due form, on behalf of the Company, the Dewani of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, that is to say, the govern- 
ment of 25,000,000 of people, and an annual revenue of 
four krores of rupees. The abolition of " double batta " 
to the army, announced by Lord Clive to cease from the 
1st January, 1766, produced a mutiny among the officers, 
headed by Sir Robert Fletcher, and 200 of them resigned 
their commissions on the same day, but this formidable 
conspiracy was effectually quelled by the vigour and re- 
solution of Clive in a fortnight. He devised a plan for 
covering the expense of paying the civil servants ade- 
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qnately, by establislimg a monopoly of salt, betel-mit, 
and tobacco, but this lasted only two years, and a com- 
mission of 2 J per cent, on the gross revenue of the pro- 
vince was afterwards substituted for it. Lord Clive 
resigned in January, 1767, and returned to England the 
same year, and after much mental and bodily suffering, 
put an end to his existence in 1774. He was succeeded 
in the government by Mr. Verelst, whose rule was one 
of comparative tranquillity. The administration was 
nominally vested in the Nabob, in whose name the 
revenue was collected, and justice administered by 
native officers, the former being checked by English 
supervisors or collectors appointed in 1769, but the 
power and rapacity of the Company's servants introduced 
endless intrigue and oppression. It was at this time 
that the great majority of rent-free tenures was created, 
and forty laks of annual ;rev9nue was thus alienated 
from the resources of the state. In 1769 Mr. John 
Cartier succeeded Mr. Verelst as governor, and it was 
during his rule (1770) that there occurred, owing to a 
deficient rain-fall, the great famine which ST^ept away 
one-third of the population of the Lower Provinces. 
In 1772 Mr. Cartier resigned, and was succeeded by 
the celebrated Warren Hastings, subsequently (1774) 
appointed the first governor -general of India. He 
arrived in India in 1750, and had, by the usual system 
of seniority, advanced to the council board in the time of* 
Mr. Vansittart, whose views he steadily supported. He 
was subsequently appointed second in council at Madras, 
and thence elevated to the governorship of Bengal. 
He was in 1772 called upon to introduce a complete 
revolution in the entire system of administration, civil, 
criminal, and fiscal, and this was commenced by his re- 
moving the revenue business, and treasury from Mur- 
shedabad to Kalkutta, which thus became the capital of 
Bengal. The lands were farmed out for five years, the 
charge of civil and criminal justice, for which he com- 
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piled a simple code of regalations, was entrusted to Euro- 
pean officers, and courts of appeal were established at Kal- 
kutta. All these changes were effected in six months. 
Meanwhile in England, parliamentary interference was 
being, loudly called for in the affairs of India. The 
machinery of the India House, constructed for the 

management of trade, was altogether un- 
Cast India suited to the administration of goyem- 
Company. ment. The East India Company in London 

consisted of a number of shareholders, or 
proprietors of stock, having votQS according to the 
amount of stock they held, an owner of £500 stock 
possessing one vote, of £1000, two votes, and so on in 
proportion. Out of the proprietors twenty-four direc- 
tors were chosen, who, with a chairman and deputy 
chairman, carried on the business of the Company. 
Stock was therefore purchased, not for investment only, 
but chiefly for power and influence. In 1771 the crown 
claimed the sovereignty of the possessioiis obtained by 
the arms of its subjects, which was of conrse disputed 
by the Company, but a x;ompromise was effected, by 
which the latter were to retain the territorial revennes 
of India, but to pay to the British nation forty laks of 
rupees a year. Financial difficulties, however, pressed 
heavily on the Company. There was a deficit* in the 
revenues, and a debt of upwards of 2 J millions sterling, 
of which \\ was in London, and the remainder at 
Kalkutta. A loan from the public was sought for, 
and in 1772 a select committee of the Commons was 

appointed, which in 1774 ultimately pro- 
Regulat- duced the Regulating Act, otherwise 
ing Act. called the New Charter (Act 13, Geo. III. 

ca|). 63), by which a million sterling was 
lent to the Company — ^the qualification of a single pro- 
prietor's vote raised from £500 to £1000 — ^no individual 
to have more than four votes, and six directors only to 
retire annually. The governor of Bengal was to be 
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goyemor-general on a salary of £25,000 a year, with 
four conncillors at £10,000 each. A crown conrt was 
to be established at Kalkntta, with a chief justice at 
£8000, and three puisne judges at £6000 each a year. 

In 1773 Mr. Hastings concluded a treaty with the 
vizier of Oudh, by which he engaged to 
assist the latter with an English force in Rohilla 
destroying the Bohillas, a powerful Af- "War. 
ghan confederacy on the borders of Oudh 
(founded in the reign of Mahomed Shah, and composed 
mostly of Eusof-zeis), and for this he was to receive 
forty laks of rupees, and two laks a n^onth for the ser- 
vices of the English contingent. In consequence of the 
emperor seeking Maratta protection, and ceasing to be a 
free agent, the two districts of Korah and Allahabad, pre- 
viously made over to him in 1764, were sold to the vizier 
for fifty laks, and the subsidy of twenty-six laks, also 
settled upon the emperor out of the revenues of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, was abolished. In April, 1774, the 
Bohillas under Hafiz Behmut Khan were defeated by 
the allied army, and the campaign at once brought to 
an end, the brunt of the engagement falling on the 
British contingent commanded by Colonel Champion. 
One chiefbain alone, Fyzulla Khan, was permitted to re- 
tain any power in Eohilkund. To him was given Bam- 
pura, and some Jagirs, of the annual value of fifteen 
laks of rupees. This war was, it is admitted, inconsis- 
tent with the plainest dictates of common justice and 
even of sound policy, but the treasury at Kalkutta was 
empty, and the vizier's offer seemed to be the best suited 
for replenishing it. On the 19th October, 1774, the 
judges of the supreme court, and the new members of 
council (General Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr. 
Phillip Francis), landed at Kalkutta, and on the 20th 
the new government, comprising Mr. Hastings as gover- 
nor-general, with four members of council, was duly 
inaugurated by proclamation. 
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MADRAS (A.D. 1761 to 1774). 

In 1761 Mr. George Pigot was governor of Madras, 
and Mahomed Ali, the ally of the English, the Nabob of 
the ELamatik. In 1763 Mr. Robert Palk sncceeded Mr, 
Pigot as governor, and the Nabob, who had previously 
been called npon to pay np fifty laks of rupees towards 
the expenses of the late war with France, instigated the 
Madras government to attack the Tanjur state as a 
means of raising the sum demanded of him, but an ad- 
justment was finally agreed to, and another unjust war 
prevented. In this year Nizam Ali, who had assassi- 
nated his brother Salabut Jung, the Subhedar of the 
Dekhun, invaded the Kamatik with a large army, but 
retreated on the appropich of the English troops. The 
Delhi emperor's "^rwwm" was afterwards (1765) re- 
ceived by Lord Clive, releasing the Nabob &om all 
dependence on the Nizam, and at the same tune an 
imperial grant of the Northern Sirkars was obtained; 
but the Madras government, disregarding this, entered 
in 1766 into a treaty with the Nizam, agreeing to hold 
the latter territory as a tributary under him at eight laks 
a year, to give an immediate donation of five laks, and, 
moreover, to famish, when necessary, two bat^talions of 
infantry and six pieces of cannon. It was this treaty 
which affcerwarcls involved the Madras presidency in a 
war with Heidur Ali Elhan, the ruler of Maisur. A 

brief notice of the rise of this remarkable 
Heidur man has already been given, and it will 

Ali. now suffice to say that in 1761 he had, by 

his skill both in diplomacy and war, be- 
come the master of the entire kingdom of Maisur. In 
1763 he invaded the territory of Bednur, and took the 
capital, then one of the wealthiest cities in the Dekhun. 
In 1765 he was defeated in two general actions by the 
Marattas, who invaded his dominions under Mahdu Bao 
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Peishwa, and he only obtained peace by a cession of ter- 
ritory and the payment of thirty-two laks of rupees. In 
1766 Heidnr invaded Malabar, reducing both the Nairs 
and the Zamorin of Kalikut into subjection. In the latter 
part of that year a confederacy of the Marattas and the 
Nizam was formed against Heidur, and into this the 
Madras government was drawn by its previous treaty 
with the Dekhun Subhedar, and compelled to furnish a 
contingent under Colonel Smith. The Marattas were 
bought off by Heidur by a payment of thirty laks, and in 
May, 1767, when the British force entered Maisiir, it was 
found that the Nizam had changed sides, having received 
a payment of twenty laks, and a promise of six laks of 
tribute. The combined Maisur and Dekhun armies then 
advanced against the English troops, but they were 
defeated by Colonel Smith at the battles of Changama 
and Trinomalli, and as the Nizam's capital was threat- 
ened by a force undei: Colonel Peach from Bengal, a 
treaty was concluded by him on the 28rd February, 1768, 
with Mr. Bourchier, the governor of Madras, on nearly 
the same terms, and quite as humiliating to the Com- 
pany as the previous one. In the meantime Heidur 
was busy on the western coast for seven months, in 
repelling the advance of an English expedition from 
Bombay, which had destroyed his fleet and captured 
Mangalur and Honore (Honawur), but was compelled 
afterwards to abandon the former town under disastrous 
circumstances. In this he was successful,- and then 
returned to prosecute the war in the eastern districts, 
where the English, under Colonel Smith, had taken 
nearly one-half of his dominions and eight of his prin- 
cipal forts. Heidur's overtures for peace were not 
listened to, but the tide of success now turned against 
the EngHsh, and the Maisur ruler, early in 1769, reco- 
vered all the districts he bad lost. On the 29th March 
he apx)6ared before Madras, to the astonishment of the 
bewildered council, and on the 4th April a treaty was 
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concluded on the very moderate terms of a mntnal resti- 
tution of conquests, and an assurance of mutual assist- 
ance in case of either party being attacked. In 1770 Mr. 
Josias Dupr6 succeeded Mr. Bourchier as governor, 
and it was in that year that Admiral Sir John Lindsay 
arrived at Madras with the power of a king's minister- 
plenipotentiary to the court of the Nabob, Mahomed 
Ali. The mission lasted only two years, but its effects 
were most mischievous, as the policy advocated was 
directly contrary to that pursued by the Madras govern- 
ment. It brought about a war between Heidur and the 
Marattas, in which the application for aid by the former, 
in terms of the treaty of 1769, was evaded by. the Eng- 
lish, and this Heidur never forgave or forgot. In 1771, 
at the instigation of Mahomed Ali, the Madras govern- 
ment engaged in war with the Raja of Tanjur, which 
resulted, in October of the same year, in the extortion 
of fifty laks from the Tanjur state as compensation for 
peace. In 1773 a second attack was made on this small 
kingdom, though its injustice was fully recognized by 
the Madras council, and it ended in the deposition of 
the Haja and the cession of his country to the Nabob. 
The Court of Directors disapproved of these proceed- 
ings, the Madras governor, Mr. Alexander Wynch was 
dismissed from his post, and the Haja restored to his 
kingdom. 

BOMBAY (A.D. 1761 to 1774). 

Bombay was at this time (1761) the smallest, as 
regarded territory, of all the three Presidencies, and its 
wealth was mainly derived from commerce. Its import- 
ance had been, in 1769, somewhat increased by the deli- 
very to the English on the part of the Siddi, Ahmed 
Khan, of the fleet and the castle of Surat. Dxiring 
the governorship of Mr. Charles Crommelin (1760 to 
1769) nothing happened worthy of record excepting 
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tlie fact of an expedition beiag fitted out in 1768 at 
Bombay against the naval power of Heidnr Ali Khan, 
the mler of Maisur. The result has already been men- 
tioned (see page 89). In 1769 Mr. Thomas Hodges 
sncceeded Mr. Crommelin as governor, and to him in 
1771 sncceeded Mr. William Hornby, during whose 
rule the government took, for the first time, a serious 
part in the affairs of the Marattas. 

The incursions of this restless people were checked 
for a time by the battle of Paniput, 
but in 1769 a large army numbering Marattas* 
300,000 horse and foot, under Visaji, the 
Peishwa's general, and accompanied by the great chiefs, 
Sindia and Holkar, was fitted out for plundering Hin- 
diisthan. They invited the Delhi emperor, who had 
continued to reside at Allahabad, in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of his pension, to return to his old capital, and as 
he was naturally desirous of mounting the throne of his 
ancestors, he threw himself on Maratta protection, and 
was installed at Delhi on 25th December, 1771. Bohil- 
kund was then ravaged, and vast plunder appropriated by 
the victors, but Mahdu Rao, Peishwa, died in November 
1772, and the emperor, who had long repented the step 
he had taken, tried to rid himself of his protectors, but 
was totally defeated, and required to cede to the Marattas 
his two districts of Korah and Allahabad, but this the 
Kalkutta government would not allow. Naryen Bao, 
a younger brother of Mahdu Rao, succeeded the latter 
as Peishwa, but he was assassiaated after a short reign 
of nine months, with the connivance, it is said, of his 
uncle Rugunath Rao (or Raghobst) who took the vacant 
office. In 1772 the nominal revenue of the Maratta 
empire was about ten krores of rupees, the amount 
actually realized did not, however, exceed seven krores, of 
which four were appropriated by the Geikwar, Bhonsle, 
Holkar, Sindia, and other chieftains. The Peishwa, 
with their assistance, could bring into the field not less 
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than 100,000 fine cavalry, and a proportionate strength 
of artillery and foot. A circumstance now occurred which 
eventnally led to negotiations with the English on the 
part of Baghoba, and this was the fact of Naryen Eao's 
widow being delivered of a sen in April, 1774, who was 
at once installed as Peishwa, under the title of Mahdu 
E*ao II. To establish himself in the government of 
Puna, Baghoba solicited from the Bombay council the 
aid of a British force, which was grafted in September, 
1774, on the proviso that he advanced fifteen or twenty 
laks of rupees, and ceded Sals^tte (Sashti) and Bassein 
(Wusai) in perpetuity to the Company. Baghoba de- 
clined to give up Salsette, but the Bombay government, 
healing that a Portuguese expedition was fitting out at 
Gba to recover their former settlements^ took forcible 
possession of the island at the latter end of 1774. The 
towns of Broach and Tanna had both previously been 
taken in 1773. 

Names of Note. — I^ord Clive (1725 — 1774), the 
founder of English dominion in India ; called by Pitt 
"the heaven-bom general," and by the natives "the 
daring in war." General Smith and General Forde 
military commanders. Mir Kosim, Nabob of Bengal. 
Mahdu Rao, Peishwa (died 1772). Morari Rao, 
Maratta military commander. 



(I.) WARREN HASTINGS (Goybbnob-Gekbbal, 1774-85). 



Governors of Madras, 


Gowmors i^ Bombay, 


Alexander Wtnch . 1773-5 


William Hornby . 1771-85 


Lord Pi got .... 1775-7 


Rawson Hart Boddam 1785- 


Whitehill .... 1777-8 


* 


Sir Thomas Bumbold 1778-80 




Whitehill .... 1780 




Charles Smith. . . 1780-1 




Lord Macartney . . 1781-5 


■ 



Appointment. — Entered npon his duties as the first 
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Grovemor-General of India in October, 1774. Was bom 
in 1732 at Daylesford, in Worcestershire, and arrived 
in India as a writer in the East India Company's service 
in 1750. Served as Governor of Bengal from 1772 to 
1774. 

Besignation. — Resigned on 1st February, 1785, after 
a most eventfdl administration as Governor of Bengal, 
and Governor- General of India for thirteen years. He 
had, in 1776, owing to dissensions with his conncil, 
tendered his resignation, but afterwards retracted it. 
He died at Daylesford in August, 1818. 

C^oc^er.— Was distinguished for great administra- 
tive abilities, and in private life was of high principle 
and unsullied probity. His conduct in the Rohilla war 
and his treatment of Cheyte Singh and the Begums were 
open to opprobrium, and led to the impeachment which 
has made his name so celebrated. Lord Macaulay said 
of him — "We cannot regard without admiration the 
amplitude and fertility of his intellect, his rare talents 
for conmiand, for administration, and for controversy, 
his dauntless coxirage, his honourable poverty, his fervent 
zeal for the interests of the state, his noble equanimity, 
tried by both extremes of fortune and never disturbed 
by either." 

Wa/rs. — ^I. With the Marattas in 1775 in support of 
Raghoba, who on 6th March concluded a treaty, known 
as the " Treaty of Swraty^ by which 3,000 British troops 
were to be famished him on a payment of eighteen 
laks a year, and Salsette and Bassein ceded to the Com- 
pany. In May 1775, the battle of Arras was fought, 
and the Marattas defeated by Colonel Keating. Their 
navy also was completely crippled. The Geikwar of 
Baroda then changed sides, and agreed to assist Rag- 
hoba with men and money. By this campaign the Co^I- 
pany had obtained a territorial revenue of twenty-four 
laks a year, but the Kalkutta council stepped in, dis- 
allowed the " Treaty of Surat," and sent Colonel Upton 
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to carry on negotiatioiiB whicli ended in the " Treaty of 
Purundhur,'' signed on the part of the Marattas on 1st 
March, 1776, by Sukaram Bappu and Nana Fnmavifi. 
By it " (a) all engagements between the Bombay govern- 
ment and Baghoba were annulled, the latter to retire to 
the banks of the Gbdaveri on a pension of 3 laks a year ; 
(b) the British army to quit the field ; (c) Salsette to be 
retained by the Company if the Governor- General wished 
it, but all other acquisitions to be relinquished ; (d) the 
claim on the Broach revenues conceded, with twelve laks 
of rupees towards the expenses of the war." In August 
the decision of the Court of Directors was received 
approving of the " Surat Treaty," on which Baghoba 
was invited to Bombay, and 10,000 rupees a month 
settled upon him. Another despatch afterwards re- 
ceived from the court regretted the sacrifices made by 
the " Purundhur Treaty," but allowed a renewal of 
the alliance with Baghoba in case of any infraction on 
the part of the Puna regency. In 1778 a French agent, 
one St. Lubin, was received with honour at Puna, and 
Choul, near Bombay, was given to the French by the 
Marattas. In the same year a revolution took place at 
Puna in favour of' Baghoba, supported by Holkar, 
Moroba Fumavis, and Sukaram Bappu, but a counter- 
revolution occurred in July, restoring Nana Fumavis 
again to power, upon which a new treaty was made 
with Baghoba by the Company, and an expedition 
under Colonel Egerton, consisting of 4,000 men, sent 
in November to Puna, to reinstate Baghoba. It termi- 
nated disastrously in the convention of Wurgaon, drawn 
up in January, 1779, by which all acquisitions niade 
since 1773 were sacrificed, to save the British army 
from destruction. Baghoba had previously surrendered 
himself to Sindia, who granted him a jagir of twelve laks 
of rupees in Bundelkund. Another large force, under 
Colonel Gt)ddard, from Bengal, reached Surat in Janu- 
ary, 1780, and the Wurgaon convention was repudiated 
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by both the Governor- General and the Bombay govern- 
ment. Baghoba escaped from Sindia, and fled to Surat, 
where he remained with Colonel Goddard. Negotia- 
tions with the Marattas were again tried, but being un- 
successful, war was renewed early in 1780. Ahmed- 
abad was captured by the English in February, and 
both Sindia and Holkaj* were routed on the 2nd and 14th 
pf April. The strong fort of Gwalior was stormed and 
taken by Major Popham in August. A confederacy 
formed in 1779 by the Nizam, Heidur Ali, and the 
Maratta chiefs, to expel the English from India, began 
its operations in the following year, Bassein was taken 
on 11th December, 1780, by Goddard, and the following 
day the Marattas, under BAmchunder Gxmnesh, were 
defeated by Colonel Hartley at Dugaud in the Konkun. 
In 1781 Goddard advaipLced upon Puna, but he was 
vigorously attacked by Holkar, and compelled to fall 
back upon Bombay. In March, 1781, Sindia was sig- 
nally routed by Colonel Camac, and in October he 
signed a treaty, by which he regained his territory west 
of the Jumna, with the exception of the fort of Gwalior, 
which was reserved for the Eana of Gohud. On 17 th 
May, 1782, a treaty, known as that of *' Salbye," be- 
tween the Company and the Maratta Regency, was 
negotiated by Sindia, by which — " (a) all territory 
acquired by the British since the treaty of Purundhur 
waa restored ; (b) Futteh Singh Geikwar was replaced 
in his original position at Guzerat ; (c) Baghoba to be 
allowed three lakb of rupees a year, and live where he 
chose ; (d) Heidur Ali to give up all his conquests in 
the Kamatik and all his prisoners within six months, 
&iling which to be attacked by the Peishwa." II. In 
consequence of a declaration of war between France 
and England in 1778, Pondicherri was captured by a 
force under Sir Hector Munro in October of that year, 
and Mahe, a small French settlement on the Malabar 
coast^ was taken in March, 1779. It was this latter 
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capture, combined with a marcli of English troops with- 
out HeidiLr's permission throngh the province of Knrpa^ 
that induced him to join the confederacy of 1779, and 
enter into a war (III.) with the Company in July, 1780. 
At first an English force under Colonel BaiLlie was 
totally destroyed on 10th September at Perambaukum, 
but ike energetic measures of Hastings soon retrieved 
this disaster, and Sir Eyre Coote was sent to take the 
command-in-chief of the Madras army. In arrangement 
with the Raja of Berar in 1780, a Bengal detachment 
tmder Colonel Pearce was sent by land on 9th January, 
1781, to join the Madras troops in repelling Heidur All. 
Half of them perished from cholera, but 2,000 of the 
Baja's horse joined it, and so completed lis strength. 
The citadel of Arkot fell into Heidur's hands in 1781, 
but Wandewash was bravely defended, and the fortified 
town of KarangoUi taken. In July, 1781, Heidur was 
defeated by Coote at Porto Novo, and in August at 
Polliliir, and once again in September at Solingur. It 
was now, too, that the Dutch, against whom England 
had declared war early in 1731, lost their settlements 
of Sadras and Pulikat, and Negapatam itself was cap- 
tured on 12th November, together with a large quantity 
of military stores. In 1782 Colonel Braithwaite suf- 
fered a defeat fix)m Tippu, Heidur's son, in Tanjur, but 
this was soon after counterbalanced by a success at 
TelHcherri in February, which stirred up the Nairs to 
resistance, and created a violent reaction in Kurg. In 
conjunction with the French, who sent an expedition to 
India in 1781-82, Heidur captured Kuddalur and the 
important port of Permakoil, and though the action at 
Ami in June, 1782, was in favour of the English, it 
was not attended with any direct advantage. On the 
Malabar coast a Bombay force under Colonel Humber- 
stone had achieved some successes, but later in 1782 it 
moved back to the coast, closely assailed by Tippu. 
Heidur died on 7th December, and was succeeded by 
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his son Tippu. He returned to the western coast in 
March, 1783, to oppose General Mathews, who had 
taken the towns of Mirji and Honore, destroyed seyeral 
Maisur ships of war, and had also captured Bednur, 
which was, however, subsequently surrendered to Tippu, 
together with the town of Mangalur, after a brave re- 
sistance of nine months, under Colonel Campbell. The 
veteran French General Bussj had landed in April, 
1783, at Kuddalur, and thither a strong English force 
was despatched under General Stuart to besiege him, 
but all military operations between the two powers 
ceased on the news of a peace between England and 
France. Meanwhile a powerful force under Colonel 
Fullarton was penetrating into the heart of Maisur; 
the fortress of Palghat was captured on 15th Novem- 
ber, and Koimbatur occupied on the 26th, and an* imme- 
diate advance was about to be made on Seringapatam, 
when orders T)rere received to suspend operations, and 
relinquish all the districts occupied. Tha Madras 
Council were entering into negotiations with Tippu, 
who for a time cajoled them, and they afterwards, in 
March, 1784, signed the disgraceful treaty of Mangalur, 
on the basis of a mutual I'estitution of conquests. lY. 
In 1781 a rupture took place with the Raja of Benares, 
Cheyte Singh, in consequence of his being placed in 
arrest by Hastings for not having obeyed a requisition 
made upon him for 2000 horse and 5 laks of rupees» 
For this delinquency he was fined 50 laks of rupees. 
The province revolted, but the Raja's troops sustained 
a succession of defeats, and Bidgegur was captured 
with a booty amounting to 40 laks of rupees. This on 
the strength of a private letter from Hastings was 
divided amongst the victorious troops. Cheyte Singh 
remained at Gwalior for twenty-nine years. His nephew 
was raised to the throne, and the tribute augmented 
from 22J to 40 laks a year. Hastings had in 1780 for 
similar reasons caused Fyzulla Khan to be dispossessed 
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of liis jagirs, but seeing His error He restored them to 
tHe BoHilla chieftain, and released him from all obliga- 
tion of fnmishing troops in consideration of a payment 
by him of 15 laks of mpees. 

Memorahle Events, — Hastings met with opposition 
from the three new members of his Council at their 
first meeting on 20th October, 1774, and as they 
formed a majority, the government of India at once 
passed into their hands. In 1775 they interfered to 
such an extent in the affairs of Oudh, that the pre- 
sence of the English brigade alone saved that coun- 
try from a revolution. The inferior position of Has- 
tings in the Council naturally produced a host of 
accusations against him, the chief of which were two 
grave charges of bribery preferred by one Nundu Kumar, 
a wealthy but disreputable and intriguing Hindu. The 
majority of the Council, comprising Francis and his 
friends, found the Governor- General guilty of having ille- 
gally received 3,40,000 rupees, which they determined he 
should repay. A counter-charge of conspiracy was made 
by Mr. Hastings against Nundu Kumar, and shortly 
afterwards a previous charge of forgery was renewed 
against him by one Mohun Persaud. This latter crime 
was established on the clearest evidence by the Supreme 
Court and Nundu Kumar was hanged in the presence 
of thousands of his countrymen. After his death fac- 
similes of the seals of all the most eminent personages 
in Bengal were found in his cabinet. By the death in 
September, 1776, of Colonel Monson, Hastings' authority 
was restored in his Council. Another of the new mem- 
bers, Sir John Clavering^ also died in 1777. In 1780 
the disputes between Hastings and Francis resulted in a 
hostile meeting in which the latter was wounded ; he re- 
turned to England at the close of that year. A new 
settlement of the land revenue was made by Warren 
Hastings in 1777, but by order of the Court of Directors, 
who could see no necessity for such an arrangement, it 
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was fized for one year only. By the former system the 
country had become impoverished, and the Company had 
in fiye years lost by remissions and irrecoyerable balances 
nearly 2 J krores of rupees. 

In 1775 Lord Pigot became GJovemor of Madras, and 
about 1776, in accordance with the orders 
of the Court of Directors, he restored the Madras. 
Rajah of Tanjur to his throne. In the 
same year he was violently removed from his govern- 
ment for unconstitutional conduct, by a majority of the 
Council, but was subsequently directed to be re-instated 
by the Court of Directors. He died in May, 1777 before 
their order reached Madras, after a confinement of eight 
months. Mr. Whitehill who succeeded him officiated 
but six months, resigning the government to Sir Thomas 
Bumbold, who also incurred the displeasure of the Court 
of Directors. They passed the severest censure on his 
conduct in his dealings with Basalut Jung, the Nizam 
of the Dekhun, and in other matters, and both he and 
the members of Council were dismissed from their posts. 
Published papers and correspondence have however since 
shown that as regards Sir Thomas Rumbold, these 
charges were based on erroneous information and partial 
investigation. Mr. Whitehill again assumed the Govern- 
ment but was suspended by the Governor- General for 
persistence in retaining Giintur, after receiving orders to 
restore it. In 1781, owing to pressure of events in the 
Kamatik, the Nabob was compelled to resign the revenues 
for five years, taking only one'Sixth for his personal ex- 
penditure and for his creditors. In 1 7 84 it was determined 
to pay off the debts of the Nabob of Arkot, which had 
been for years a great source of demoralization at the 
Madras Presidency, and 12 laks of pagodas were annually 
appropriated to this object, until the amount (5 krores) 
was liquidated. 

Between the years 1775 and 1780 it was found that 
the Supreme Court (under Sir Elijah Impey), in- 
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tended to protect the natives from the oppression of 

Europeans, had, by interfering in every 
Supreme department of the state, paralyzed the 
Court* whole system of government. Petitions 

were addressed to Parliament praying for 
a redress of these intolerable nuisances. The Gk)vemor- 
General himself in 1780 resisted this violence and quieted 
the Supreme Court by making Sir Elijah Impey chief 
judge of the Suddur Court, an arrangement which 
brought about the recall of the judge, but it subsequently 
led to a more distinct definition, by Act of Parliament^ 
of the functions of the Supreme Court. 

The transaction in connection with the spoliation of 

the Begums of Oudh is one that has 
Begums brought great odium on Hastings' name, 
of Oudh. The Begums were the wife and mother of 

the late Nabob of Oudh, and on the repre- 
sentation that they had abetted Cheyte Singh in his re- 
bellion, with troops and money, Hastings yielded to the 
solicitation of the Vizier for the spoliation of the Prin- 
cesses, and his consent was duly embodied in a treaty. 76 
laks of rupees were extorted at various times, and paid 
over to the Company. For the barbarities practised on 
the Begums and their servants by the Nabobj Hastings 
cannot be held personally answerable, but the stain 
has nevertheless clung to him. His proceedings were 
severely condemned by the Court of Directors, and in 
1784, on their requisition, he restored the Jagirs to the 
Begums through the agency of the Vizier of Oudh, and 
then resigned his office to his successor, Mr. Macpherson, 
the senior member of Coxmcil, embarking for England in 
February, 1785. 

On the 20th of June of that year he was impeached 
by the British Parliament on twenty-two charges con- 
nected with his administration of India, but three only 
were of serious import, — the first Rohilla War — Cheyte 
Singh — and the Begums of Oudh. His trial termi- 
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nated on 23rd April, 1795, in a complete and Honour- 
able acqnittal. It cost him 10 laks of 
mpees, and reduced him to compara- Impeach- 
tive poverty, bnt an annuity of £4000 ment of 
was subsequently granted him by the Hastings. 
Court of Directors. 

In 1783 owing to the pecuniary embarrassments of 
the Company, two Acts of Parliament were 
passed for their relief, and Mr. Fox, then Fox's In- 
at. the head of the Coalition Ministry, dia Bill, 
brought in his famous India Bill providing 
for (a) a transfer for four years of the powers of govern- 
ment of the Company to'a board of seven commissioners, 
to be nominated at first by the Parliament, and after- 
wards by the Crown ; (6) that the Company's trade be 
managed by niue assistant directors, to be chosen even- 
tually by proprietors of India Stock. The bill passed 
the Lower Hotise but was thrown out by the Lords. 

Mr. Pitt, who was placed at the head of the new 
ministry, then brought in his India BiU, 
on 13th August, 1784. The principal Pitt's In- 
provisions were, (a) the appoiutment of dia Bill, 
a Board of Commissioners, composed of 
six members of the Privy Council, with power to control 
all acts, operations and concerns relating to the revenues 
and civil and military government of India ; (h) that all 
letters sent to, and received from, India, be submitted to 
the Board, and all despatches and orders of the Board be 
implicitly obeyed ; (o) that a committee of secrecy, con- 
sisting of three directors, be constituted ; (d) that the 
Court of Proprietors be restricted from interfering with 
the Board's decisions ; (d) that a schedule of the pro- 
perty of every officer returning from India be given in ; 
(/) that a separate and august tribunal be established 
in England for trial of great delinquents. Mr. Dundas 
was appointed the first President of the Board of Control, 
and held the office for sixteen years. 
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At tbe close of Warren Hastings' adminiatratiozi, 
the English possessions in India were: — ^the Bengal 
Prtndenoy^ comprising Bengal, Behar, Orissa and 
Benares; the Madras Preaid^noy^ Madras, with a 
Jagir aronnd it» and the northern Sirkars ; the Bom- 
bay Presidency^ the islands of Bombay and Salsette, 
Broach, Ahmedabad and Bassein (Wnsai). 

Names of Nate.— Sir Philip Francis (1740-1818) ; 
Sir Elijah Impey, Chief Justice of Bengal (app. 1774). 
Sir Eyre Coote (1726-88). Colonel Goddard, Ma- 
jor Popham, military commanders. Heidur Ali, 
ruler of Maisur (1702*82) ; Raghoha, Haratta Peishwa. 

As a temporary arrangement only, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir John) M&cpherson, the senior member of ConnciU 
assmned the goyemment of India on Mr. Hastings' de- 
partora He held the office bnt twenty months, resigning 
it to Lord Gomwallis in September, 1786. Mr. Mao- 
pherson applied himself with great energy to financial 
reforms, and effected reductions exceeding a krore of 
rupees. Lord Macartney, the Goyemor of Madras, had 
previously been offered the Oovemor-generalship in 
1786, but through orer solicitation on his part, he was 
passed over. 



n. EARL (AVTBawjLBns MARQUIS) CORNWAl^LIS 

OOTBKXOB GeXBBAL (▲.!>. I786>9d). 



Governors ofMadnu* 

Sib Abchibald Camp- 
bell 1786«9 

John and Edw. Hol- 
land (provisional) . 1789-90 

GsmsBAL MEpows . 1790-2 

SibChAB. OAKLBT,Bt 1792-3 



Governors of Bombay, 

Rawsok Habt Bod* 

DAM 1785-8 

Andbbw Bamsat. . 1788 

Qbnebal Mbdows . 1788-90 

Sib R. Abbbgbombib 1790- 



Appoiniment. — ^Made in February, 1786, and Lord 
Gomwallis entered upon his duties on 12th September. 
He had preyiously been employed in the American 
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war, and had filled several important posts, both, military 
and diplomatic. In 1786, he also received the ap- 
pointment of Commander-in-Chief of India, in addition 
to that of Governor- General. 

Resignation, — In 1793, when he embarked at Madras 
for England. His administration of seven years was 
greatly occupied with the war with the Maisiir Govern- 
ment, then under Tippu Siiltan. (Lord Comwallis' 
second assumption of the Governor- Generalship in 1805, 
as successor to Lord Wellesley, will be noticed in its 
proper place, see page 123.) 

Wars, — I. In 1790, with TippiL, Sultan of Mai^ur, 
who had attacked Travankore (Tiruvankodu), in Decem- 
ber, 1789, on the plea of the Raja refusing to cede to 
him the towns of £[ranganiir and Ayahkotah^ lately 
purchased from the Dutch. This act he disavowed in 
the following year. A tripartite treaty was then con- 
cluded in 1790, between i^e East India Company, the 
Marattas, and the Nizam, for jointly reducing Tippu. 
Its provisions were, (a) the two latter states to join the 
British army, if required, with 10,000 horse, for which 
they were to be reimbursed ; (6) a British contingent to 
accompany these troops ; (c) all conquered territories to 
be equally divided among them ; and (d) after peace with 
Tippu, if he attacked either of the contracting parties, 
the others to join in punishing him. General Medows 
commanded the Madras forces, and a Bengal division 
under Colonel Hartley, sent by land, joined it in Novem- 
ber, while a Bombay army under General Abercrombie, 
co-operated on the Malabar coast. Owing to the de- 
sultory movements of Medows, Lord Comwallis took 
the field in person, early in 1791, captured Bengalur 
(Bangalore), on 2l8t March, and was joined by the 
ISTizam's horse in April. On 13th May, when at Artikera^ 
and within a short distance of Seringapatam, the capital, 
Tippii engaged the English anny and was entirely de- 
feated. This victory could not be followed up, owing to 
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the scanty stores with the British troops, and Lord Com- 
wallis was constrained to retreat. On 24th May, he was 
joined by a Maratfca force nnder Hnrri Punt, with a supply 
of provisions and draught cattle, but it was too late in 
the season to resume operations, and the army continued 
its retreat to BengalGr. Early in 1792, the campaign 
was re-opened with a finely-equipped army, joined by 
the Nizam's force of 8000 men, and a small body of 
Hurri Punt's Marattas. On 6th February, Seringa- 
patam was besieged, on 16th, General Abercrombie 
joined with 6000 men, and the capital was on the point 
of bemg taken, when Tippu, on the 23rd, agreed to the 
severe terms prescribed by Lord ComwaUis, viz., (a) 
to cede half his territories; (6) to pay 3 krores of rupees 
towards the expenses of the war; and (c) to give 
up two of his sons as hostages. To the Company there 
fell the district of Dindigul in the south, and the Bara 
Mehal in the east, including some important passes into 
Maisur, besides Malabar, a large strip of fertile territory 
on the western coast (which was annexed to Bombay), 
the whole comprising about 24,000 square miles. On 
19th March, this treatywas definitely settled. II. War 
Vrith Prance, on the declaration by that power in 1793 of 
war with England, when Pondicherri, and other French 
settlements in India, were at once taken possession of 
by the British. 

Memorable Events. — ^The conduct of Lord ComwaUis 
in the Maisur war was censured in 1793 in the House 
of Commons, but it subsequently ratified all his mea- 
sures, including the acquisition of territory. The Eling 
also conferred upon him the dignity of a Marquis. 

During the first three years of his administration, the 
Grovernor-Greneral set about correcting several abuses 
in the pubKc service. Official depredation was still 
rampant, and small salaries and lai^e perquisites were 
still the rule. All jobbing agencies, contracts and sine- 
cures were abolished, and in 1788 liberal salaries were 
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given to the Company's civil servants. In 1788, the 
nnmber of European soldiers in India was 12,000, and 
of native. Sepoys 58,000. The command of a regiment 
was then considered to be worth about 80,000 rupees 
(£8000) a-year. 

As the Regulating Act of 1773 gave the Gk)vemor- 
General only a single vote in Council, rendering him 
liable to be over-ruled by his colleagues, Lord Com- 
wallis refused, with this incumbrance, to take up the 
office. A Bill was, therefore, passed in 1786, enabling 
the Governor- General, and the Governors of the various 
Presidencies to act, when necessary, in opposition to 
the opinion of their Councils. 

In February, 1788, the " Declaratory Act" was 
introduced by Mr. Pitt into Parliament, with the view 
of declaring the meaning of the Act passed in 1784 ; 
the object was to place the Indian army on the same 
establishment as the king's. It encountered much op- 
position, and the Minister found it necessary to make 
great concessions, and add several conciliatory clauses 
to it. 

It was during Lord Comwallis's administration that 
great reforms were effected in the judicial 
institutions of the Bengal Presidency. Judicial 
Financial and judicial functions were Reforms, 
separated, and tiie collector confined to 
fiscal duties. Civil Courts were established in the dis- 
tricts and in the principal cities, and four Courts of 
Appeal were constituted at Kalkui^ta, Dakka, Mur- 
shedabad, and Patna. For criminal justice, circuit 
judges were appointed, and Zillah judges were invested 
with magisterifd power. The rules of 1781 (drawn up 
by Sir Elijah Impey), were altered in 1793, mainly by 
Mr. (afterwards Sir George) Barlow, a civil servant of 
eminence, into an elaborate volume of regulations, too 
full, however, of formalitieB of procedure, and thus un- 
snited to an oriental people. 
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The permanent settlement in 1793 of Bengal and 

Behsr has rendered Lord Comwallis's ad- 

Perma- ministration of India memorable. It had 

nent Set- been fonnd, that owing to the uncertainty 

tlement. of tenure then prevailing, the revenue 

was steadily diminishing, and the country 
becoming impoverished and exhausted. The Court of 
Directors, in their letter of 12th April, 1786, directed 
that all revenue engagements should be made with the 
old Zumindars for a period of ten years, after which, if 
satisfactory, they might be declared permanent These 
Zumindars were, in the first instance, agents employed 
by the Government in collecting the revenue from the 
ryots or cultivators, and for their trouble received a 
certain percentage on the collections. By degrees this 
office, as is the tendency in India, became hereditary ; 
the powers of these collectors were increased, they kept 
up a military force, had the control of the police, ad- 
judicated rights, and at length became in effect tks 
masters of the district, and assumed the title and dignity 
of Raja. They were nevertheless capable .of being 
ousted out of their offices when others offered more for 
the lands than they were prepared to give. After 
numerous investigations as* to the value of the lands, 
the nature of the tenures, Ac, which resulted in but 
little true information being elicited, the Government 
determined to confer a proprietary interest in the soil on 
some one class, and they selected the Zumindars, and 
bestowed it on them. The Zumindar was restricted 
from enhancing the rents of the "independent talukdars," 
and of two other classes of renters, who paid fixed sums, 
but the ryots were leffc to his mercy, the great mistake 
of the settlement being, that no clear or defined rules 
were drawn up for their protection, and it was only 
66 years afterwards, that an Act (X. of 1859) was passed 
witii this object by the then Governor- General in 
Council. Mr. Shore, at the time the best revenue 
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authority in India, strongly opposed the settlement 
being made a permanent one, bnt all opposition was 
useless, and the " Permanent settlement of Bengal and 
Behar " was promulgated at Kalkutta, on 22nd March 
1793. It was supposed to be the only remedy for the 
numerous evils with which the country was then 
afflicted, but it is generally admitted tiiat, though 
conceived in the highest spirit of benevolence, the per- 
manent settlement has been altogether one-sided in its 
action, and has, in a measure, failed as a revenue insti- 
tution. 

In 1793, the Bast India Company's Charter expired, 
but it was renewed for another 20 years, 
on the grounds, that if the trade were Renewal 
thrown open generally, the Company of the 
would be unable to pay its debts, — that Charter, 
the growing commerce of India would be 
checked, — ^and that it would lead to the colonization of 
the country, and so ensure its loss to England. Private 
trade to the extent of 3,000 tons a year was permitted, 
but the grant was so hampered with restrictions, as to 
be practically useless. 

After the Treaty of Salbye (1782), Mahadigi Sindia 
became an independent chief, and, in 
1784, taking advantage of a favourable Sindia. 
opportunity of pushing forward his am- 
bitious schemes in Hindusthan, secured such influence 
and authority at the Court of Delhi, as to obtain for the 
Peishwa, the title of Yukil-ul-Mutluk (Begent of the 
Empire), and for himself that of Deputy-Begent, while 
the Provinces of Agra and Delhi were assigned to him 
on the payment monthly of 65,000 rupees for the em- 
peror's expenditure. A powerful Mahomedan party 
was, however, soon formed against him ; and when he 
proceeded in 1787 to despoil the Bajputs, he was 
attacked and defeated. On the 24th April, 1788, he 
was again defeated by Ismail Beg, near Agra, but, in 
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tlie following Jnne, be gained a signal victorj nnder 
the walls of that citj. Meanwhile Delhi became once 
more a scene of spoliation. A Bohilla chieftain, the 
infamons Ghulam Khadir, let loose his soldiery for two 
months on the nnhappy city, blinded the emperor, and 
committed terrible atrocities. Sindia soon after ad- 
vanced npon Delhi, re-seated the emperor, and pnt 
Ghulam Khadir to a cruel death. Sindia's successes 
were mainly owing to a well-disciplined force of 18,000 
regular infantry, 2,000 regular, and 6,000 irregular 
cavalry, trained and officered by Europeans, of whom 
Count de Boigne was the chief. In June 1790, he de- 
feated the Bajputs at Patun, and again in September 
1791 at Mairta, when Ajmir was given up by the Baja 
of Jodhpur, and peace granted to the other Bajas on 
the payment of a moderate tribute. In June 1792, 
Sindia arrived at Puna, where, in the following month, 
he invested, with much splendour, the young Peishwa, 
Mahdu Rao II., with the office and title of " Vukil-ul- 
Mutluk," previously granted by the Delhi Emperor. 
In the same year, his disciplined army under De Boigne, 
defeated Holkar's forces, and this success made Sindia 
absolute in Hindusthan, and an object of dread and 
anxiety at the Puna Durbar. 

A treaty was concluded with the Nabob of the 

Kamatik in 1 792, the chief provisions of 
Madras. which were, (a) that an annual subsidy 

should be paid to the British troops en- 
trusted with the defence of the Kamatik, certain dis- 
tricts being given in pledge ; (b) that in the event of 
any war on the coast, the Governor- General might 
assume the entire government of the Kamatik, a fifth of 
the revenue being reserved for the Nabob ; (c) the 
Nabob was not to enter into any negotiation or political 
correspondence with any European or native power 
without the Company's consent. 
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(IIL) SIR JOHN SHORE (aftbrwabbb LORD TEIGN- 
MOUTH,) Goyebnor-General (ik.D. 1793—98). 



Governors qf Madras. 

Sir CHikRLEB Oakley, 

Bart 1792-4 

Lord Hobart . . . 1794-8 
Major - Gen. Harris 

(Pro.) ....'. 1798 



Oovemors ofBowJbay, 

Sir Bobebt Abeb- 

GBOMBT .... 1790-4 

Gborob Dick . . . 1794-5 

John Griffiths . . 1795 

Jonathan Duncan. . 1795- 



AppointTnent — Sncceeded Lord Comwallis as Gk)ver- 
nor- General on 28th October, 1793. He had previonsly 
been in the Company's Civil Service, in which he rose 
to a high position, and was admitted to be one of the 
best revenue anthorities of his day. 

Redgnation, — ^On 25th March, 1798, a short time after 
his being raised to the peerage as Lord Teignmouth. 

Ohan'octer, — He displayed mnch honesty, talent and 
industry in his high ofiGlce, and in circumstances of great 
delicacy and embarrassment conducted himself with 
temper and ability, but British influence in India was 
greatly weakened during his rule by his adherence to 
the non-inteTfering policy advocated by the Court of 
Directors. 

WcMTS. — Owing to the neutrality policy carried out 
by Sir John Shore the East India Company became in- 
volved in no war with any of the Indian powers during his 
administration, but a mutiny of a very serious character 
took place among the Bengal ofiGlcers of the Company's 
army in 1795-96, and this was only put down by the grant 
of very liberal concessions on the part of the Gbvem- 
ment. The demands of the mutineers were that, (a) no 
reduction should take place in the Company's regiments 
and no augmentation in the Eling's troops ; (b) pro- 
motion to go by seniority ; and (c) all allowances (in- 
cluding double batta) should be restored. In May, 
1796, the new regulations for the army arrived from 
England, but they pleased neither party. They were 
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modified by the GoYemor-G^eral, and the following 
concessions made : (a) arrears of batta (7 laks) granted 
nnasked ; (&) arrears of brevet rank gratuitously be- 
stowed, and aUowances to ofiGlcers of all grades so in- 
creased as to entail a permanent annual charge of seyen 
laks. 

' To these concessions the British Government had 
eventually to submit. Sir John Shore was superseded, 
and Lord Comwallis appointed Governor- General on 1st 
February, 1797, but owing to the weakness displayed 
by the Board of Control, he resigned the office in dis- 
gust on the 2nd August following. 

In 1795 the Nizam of the Dekhun was attacked by 

thePeishwa with an army of 130,000 horse 
The and foot and 150 pieces of artillery. As 

Nizam. Tippu intended to assist in crushing the 

Nizam, the latter applied for assistance 
to the Governor- General in terms of the treaty of 1790, 
but Sir John Shore left him to his fate. On 11th March 
he was defeated by the Marattas at Kurdla, and on 13th 
he purchased peace by ceding territory valued at 35 laks 
a year, paying an indemnity of 3 krores of rupees and 
surrendering his Prime Minister, Mushir-ul-Mulk, to 
his enemies. 

Mention has already been made of the war between 

the Marattas and the Nizam in 1795. In 
Marattas. the following October the young Peishwa, 

Mahdu Rao II. died, by throwing him- 
self from the terrace of his palace. He left the succes- 
sion to his cousin Baji Eao, and though this arrange- 
ment was sought at first to be altered by the Minister 
Nana Fomavis, Baji Rao II. after numerous complica- 
tions, was on 4th December, 1796, placed by him on 
the Maratta throne. A scene of confusion and intrigue 
followed the accession of this prince. Nana was in 
1797 seized and confined in the fort of Ahmednuggur, 
and Puna was given up to plunder and violence to supply 
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the means of defraying the cost of Sindia's army at 
that city. Mahadaji Sindia died in February, 1794, and 
had bequeathed to his successor, Dowlut Bao, a youth 
of thirteen and his grand-nephew, besides an excellent 
native army, a territory extending from the Sutlej to 
Allahabad, two-thirds of Malwa, and the finest provinces 
in the Dekhun. 

It was during the administration of Sir John Shore 
that a change was made in the Oudh suc- 
cession. In 1797 the Nabob Vizier died, Oudh. 
worn out with excesses, and the succes- 
sion was transferred to his reputed son Vizier Ali, but 
as it was subsequently found that all the late Nabob's 
children were illegitimate, the throne was ofiered in 
1798 to his brother Saadut Ali, subject to the following 
conditions: (a) the British troops in Oudh to number 
10,000 with an annual payment on their account of 
76 laks of rupees ; (b) the fort of Allahabad to be made 
over to the English ; (c) the Nabob to maintain only 
35,000 troops, and to enter into no negotiation with any 
foreign power without the consent of the British Gro- 
vemment. To these Saadut Ali consented, and on 21st 
January, 1798, he was proclaimed Nabob Vizier of 
Oudh. 

Mahomed Ali, the Nabob of the Karnatik, died in 
1795, after a reign of nearly fifty years, 
and was succeeded by his son Omdut-ul- Madras. 
Omrah. Owing to the indebtedness of 
this prince, the country was fast going to ruin, and it 
was from disputes with the Supreme Government on 
this question that the Madras Grovemor, Lord Hobart, 
was recalled by the Court of Directors in 1797. 

Education. — In 1795 a Sungskrut College was estab- 
lished at Benares for the encouragement of native 
learning. A Madrissa (Mahomedan College) had pre- 
viously been founded by Mr. Hastings at Kalkutta in 
1781. 
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Missionary Societies, — It is worthy of note that the 
first Protestant Missionary Society at Kalkntta was 
founded during this adminifitration ; the missionaries 
were Messrs. Carey and Thomas, who arrived in India 
in 1794. Madras had however been the first in the 
field, having set on foot a mission so early as 1726. 
Kiemander the Lutheran missionary had established 
himself at Knddalur in 1760, thence he removed in 
1768 to Kalkntta, and in 1770 erected a church in 
which he preached the Gfospel to the heathen. 

Names of Note. — Mahadaji Sindia, (died 1794), "a 
man of great political sagacity and considerable genius, of 
deep artifice, restless ambition and implacable revenge," 
Mahomed AH, (died 1796,) Nabob of the Kamatik. 

(IV.) EARL MORNINGTON (AiTBBWikRDB MARQUIS 
WELLESLBY) Goternor-Gbneral (a.d. 1798—1805). 



Governors qf Madrcu. 

Lord Olive. . . 1798-1802 
Lord W. C. Ben- 

TINCK .... 1802- 



Govemor of Bombay. 
Jonathan Duncan . . 1795- 



Appointment — ^Made in 1797, and Lord Momington 
arrived at Kalkutta on 17th May, 1798. Was bom in 
Ireland in 1760, and had, previously to his appoint- 
ment as Governor- General, been for four years a member 
of the Board of Control. 

Resignation, — In July, 1806. Was recalled by the 
Court of Directors on account of his lavish expenditure 
of public money, and his great schemes of conquest and 
extension of empire. He had previously (in 1802) 
resigned ofiGlce, but was solicited to remain another year. 
He died on 26th September, 1842, in his 83rd year. 

Character, — Lord Wellesley displayed much vigour 
and energy in his administration, and he possessed a 
peculiar genius for creating and consolidating an empire. 
His policy of establishing subsidiary alliances through- 
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ont India, intended not only to make the Company a 
paramonnt power, bnt to secure the tranqtullity of the 
country, showed this in an eminent degree. He has 
not inaptly been termed the " Akbar of the Company's 
dynasty." 

TTcws. — ^I. With Tippu Sultan of Maisur in 1799, in 
consequence of his haying proposed an alliance with the 
French to expel the English trora India. %In 1798 an 
army was assembled at Madras in anticipation of the 
Sultan's designs, and on 3rd February, 1799, a British 
force of 20,802 men, together with the Nizam's army of 
20,000 horse and foot, advanced into Maisur, under the 
command of General Harris. A Bombay division of 
6,420 troops, under General Stuart, was put in motion 
simultaneously from the Malabar Coast. On 6th March, 
Tippu engaged an advanced post of this division, under 
General Hartley, at Sidasir, but the main body coming 
up in time, Tippu was defeated, and returned to Sering- 
apatam. On 27th March, Tippu encountered the English 
force under General Harris at Malavelli, where he was 
again routed. In this battle Colonel Wellesley (after- 
wards Duke of Wellington) greatly distinguished him- 
self. On 6th April, after having crossed the Kaveri at 
Sosilla, General Harris appeared befot^ Seringapatam, 
and the siege commenced on the I7th. As it was re- 
ported on 3rd May that but two days' provisions remained 
in the English camp, an assault was determined upon for 
the following day, and in a few hours the capital of Maisur, 
garrisoned by 20,000 men, and defended by 287 pieces 
of ordnance, fell into the hands of the English. Tippu 
was killed in the assault, and his body was found under 
one of the gateways of the fort. At the time of his death 
he was 46 yeaars of age. The prize-money amounted 
to about one krore of rupees (one million sterling), and 
this was divided, t>>.ough unequally and unfairly, among 
the army. A new Maisiir kingdom was created, and a 
child of the ancient Hindu dynasty was placed on the 

I 
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throne, he reeeiying districts yielding 14 laks of pagodas 
yearly, and being allowed a military force, disciplined 
and commanded by British officers, at a cost of 7 laks 
of pagodas. Of the remaining districts the East India 
Company took territory, including the capital, of the 
annual yalue of 777,000 star-pagodas, out of which 
240,000 were assigned for the maintenance of Heidnr 
and Tippii's families at Yellur. To the Nizam was 
assigned districts of the annual value of 600,000 star- 
pagodas, but charged with certain payments, while 
territory yielding 263,000 star -pagodas yearly, was 
oflfered to the Peishwa, though he had taken no part in 
the war, provided he admitted the mediation of the 
British Oovemment in all disputes with the Nizam, 
and excluded the French from his dominions. This 
being refused, the district was divided between the 
Company and the Nizam. The only opposition which 
followed the Maisiir settlement was from Dhundia Wag, 
a freebooter, who had been released from confinement 
on the taking of Seringapatam. With a body of despe- 
rate men he plundered several towns and villages ; but 
in September, 1800, after an energetic pursuit, was 
completely defeated, and killed in action, by Colonel 
Wellesley. II. In 1801 an expeditionary force of 4,000 
Europeans and 6,000 volunteer Sepoys, under General 
Sir David Baird, was sent to co-operate with the Eng- 
lish army in Egypt. It landed at Kosseir in June, 
reached Cairo on 10th August, and encamped at Bo- 
setta on 27th, but was not brought into action, owing 
to the capitulation of the French general. The troops 
ultimately reached Suez, where they embarked for India 
on 5th June, 1802. III. In 1803 with Doulut Rao 
Sindia and the HajE of Nagpur, who opposed the con- 
ditions of the treaty of Bassein, made in 1802: their 
armies conjointly amounted to 100,000 men (a portion 
of which had been disciplined under French officers), 
with a fine train of artillery. To oppose them, British 
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troops, numbermg in all 55,000 men, were despatched 
in separate diyisions, the principal being nnder the com- 
mand of General Wellesley and Colonel Stevenson in 
the Dekhnn, and General Lake in the north of India. 
On 12th Angnst, Ahmednnggnr was captnred by Gene- 
ral Wellesley, and all Sindia's territories sonth of the 
Godayeri subsequently taken. On 23rd September the 
Maratta army of 50,000 men was rented at Assaye, by 
the same general, with bnt 4,500 troops. The town of 
Bnrhanpur was captnred on the 16th, and the strong 
fortress of Asirgarh on the 21st October, after which an 
armistice was granted to Sindia on 23rd November. 
General Wellesley then tnmed his attention to the 
Baja of Nagpur, whose province of Knttak had been 
previonsly occnpied by Colonel Harconrt. On 28th 
November the battle of Argaon was won by General 
Wellesley, the fort of Gawnlgarh captnred by Colonel 
Stevenson on the 15th December, and the British army 
was advancing on Nagpur when the Baja sued for peace. 
The treaty of Deogaon was then entered into and 
signed : it stipulated that " (a) Kuttak be ceded to the 
Company; (&) the districts of Berar, west of the Wurda, 
be given to ike Nizam ; (c) all differences with the Nizam 
to be referred to the British Government, and all French- 
men and Europeans of any nation at war with England 
be excluded from the Nagpur dominions." In th^ north, 
Sindia suffered severely. The foi'tress of Aligarh was 
captured by General Lake on 29th August, 1803 ; this 
waa followed on 11th September by a victory at Delhi, 
and on 15th the blind and aged Mogul Emperor, Shah 
Alum, was released, and made over to the protection of 
the British Government. On 17th October, Agra was 
captured, and the booiy, amounting to 17 laks of rupees, 
promptly distributed among the officers and men of 
General Lake's army : on 1st November the hard-fought 
battle of Laswari took place, thus completing, in the 
short space of twelve weeks, the full humiliation of 
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Sindia. Broach, his only sea-port, had been previonsly 
taken by Colonel Murray, and all his territory in Gnzerat 
occupied. He then signed the treaty of Sirji Anjen- 
gaon, by which " (a) he ceded all his territories in 
Hindusthan, lying in the Doab, between the Ganges and 
Jumna, as also those north of the EAJput principalities 
of Jeipur and Jodhpur, together with the fort sbd dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur in the Dekhnn, and Broach, with 
its dependencies in Guzerat ; (5) relinquished all claims 
on the Peishwa, Nizam, the G^ikwar, and the East India 
Company, and recognized the independence of those rajais 
and feudatories in Hindusthan (a Hst of these was fni> 
nished him) with whom General Lake had concluded 
treaties, &c.) ; and (c) agreed to refer all disputes with the 
Peishwa to the British GFovemment." Two districts to 
the north of the prescribed limits were, however, restored 
to him, the fort and district of Ahmednuggur were 'made 
over to the Peishwa. 

IV. With Yeshwunt Rao Holkar in April, 1804, on 
account of his insolent demands, and for invading the 
territories of the Raja of Jeipur, an ally of the British 
Government. Holkar's army numbered 60,000 horse 
and 15,000 foot. On 16th May Rampura, Holkar's strong- 
hold in the north was taken by Colonel Dow, but the dis- 
astrous retreat of a single native brigade of troops under 
Colonel Monson, who had been sent on the eve of the 
rainy season in pursuit of Holkar had a bad effect on 
the prestige and influence of the Company. It was at- 
tacked on 10th July by the whole of Holkar's army at 
the Mokundra Pass, between Kotah and Nimuch. In 
October, Holkar besieged Delhi, but the British Resident 
Colonel Ochterlony defended the place so bravely that the 
Maratta forces were drawn off, and the guns and in- 
fantry sent into the Bhurtpur districts, the cavalry ac- 
companying Holkar into the British territories. On 
13th November the former were utterly defeated by 
General Fraser in the vicinity of Dig, in the Bhurtpur 
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district, the fort of which was captured on 23rd Decem- 
ber. On 17th November Holkar himself was surprised 
by General Lake at Fntteghnr, his troops cut up, and he 
himself compelled to beat a hasty retreat. All his forts 
in Malwa and the Dekhnn had been taken, and Lake, 
early in January, 1805, proceeded to invest Bhurtpur, 
but the fort remained uncaptured, notwithstanding four 
assaults and a loss of 3200 men in killed and wounded. 
In April a treaty was concluded with the Bhurtpur 
Baja, by which he agreed (a) " to pay 20 laks of rupees 
in four instalments towards the expenses of the war, the 
fort of Dig remaining with the English till performance 
of conditions and (&) to give up some territory pre- 
viously received from the English." Owing to the re- 
peated failures before Bhurtpur, Sindia, Holkar, Amir 
Khan, and the Biaja of Bhurtpiir again plotted against 
British rule, and the former chief marched an army to- 
wards the fortress: the alliance was subsequently 
broken up, owing to dissensions between Sindia and 
Holkar. At this juncture Lord Comwallis landed at 
Kalkutta (30th July) and assumed charge of the 
government. 

Memorable Events, — The state of India on Lord Wel- 
lesley's assumption of the Govemor-Generalshipin 1798, 
was one of peculiar difficulty. Zemaun Shah, grandson 
of Ahmed Shah AbdaH (the conqueror of Paniput) 
threatened an invasion of India from the north. Tippu 
Silltan in the south was burning to take his revenge on the 
English. The Nizam possessed a formidable French force 
of fourteen battalions under M. Raymond. Sindia was su- 
preme at both Puna and Delhi, and had a well trained and 
highly disciplined force of 4fO,000 men raised by De Boigne. 
The European officers of the company's army were in a 
state of insubordination, and the public credit was at a 
very low ebb. When he resigned his high office, he 
had added to the Bengal Presidency, the Upper Doab, 
Delhi, Agra, Hurriana, Saharunpore, Mirut, Aligarh, 
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Etawah, Kuttak, and Balasur. Madras had also re« 
ceived a large addition of territory, and Bombay ac- 
qnired Broach in Qnzerat. The Mogul Emperor at 
Delhi had also become a pensioner of the company. At 
the end of 1804-5 the Indian revenne amounted to 
£15,403,409, and the debt to £25,626,631. 

One of the first acts of the Governor- General was to 
extingmsh the large French force then in the pay of 
the Nizam, and this was accomplished without the loss of 
a single life. He proposed to the Nizam and to the Peish- 
wa (Baji Bao) in 1799 to substitute a disciplined syhsi- 
dia/ry force for their own turbulent and unruly soldiery. 
This was refused by the Peishwa, but after some vacil- 
lation accepted by the Nizam and four battalions of 
British troops, in addition to the two formerly in his 
service, took the place of the French force. In lieu of 
a money payment of 40 laks on their account, districts 
previously obtained from Maisur, and yielding 63 laks of 
annual revenue, were ceded in perpetuity to the com- 
pany. The Nizam died in 1803, and was succeeded by 
his son, Sekundur Jah. 

During Lord Wellesley's administration an imposing 

embasi^ was despatched to Persia in 1800, 

Embassy under Captain (afberwards Sir John) Mal- 

to Persia, colm to establish British influence in 

Central Asia, and prevent Zemaan Shah's 
threatened invasion of India. This latter object had 
already been effected by a native envoy, Mehndi Ali, 
previously sent to the Persian Court. It resulted in the 
conclusion of a treaty, of both a political and commer- 
cial nature, between the two countries. 

The Suddur Court at Kalkutta, the highest locaZ 
Court of Appeal, was reconstructed, 

Suddur the Governor-General and Council be- 

Court. ing divested of their judicial functions, 

and an able judicial officer appointed 

as President. Mr. H. T. Colebrooke, a civil servant 
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and a profound Oriental scholar, was selected for this 
office. 

Lord Wellesley fonnded a coUege at Elalkntta on a 
princely scale for the purpose of teaching 
young civil servants, the laws, literature. College at 
and languages of the people of India. Fort Wil- 
This institution was ordered to be liam. 
abolished by the Court of Directors in 
1802, though afterwards retained on a reduced scale 
for Bengal civil servants only. It gave rise to the 
foundation soon after of Haileybury College in England 
for the instruction of students of the Indian Civil 
service. 

The Gbvemor- General gave great encouragement to 
free trade between the ports of India 
and London in India-built ships, and was Private 
decidedly of opinion that a well-organized Trade, 
system of such intercourse was indispen- 
sable to the interests both of the company and the na- 
tion. To this the Directors of the East India Com- 
pany were entirely opposed, and Lord Wellesley's pro- 
ceedings in this matter were severely, condemned. 

It was during Lord Wellesley's rule that Kalkutta 
was greatly improved in appearance ; to him, the Gt)- 
vemment House, the residence at Barrakpur, some col- 
leges and other edifices owe their erection. 

During the years 1803-5, the disputes between Lord 
Wellesley and the India House were frequent, and the 
Grovemor- General's policy and government were alike 
denounced and humiliated. Two slight e£Pbrts at an im- 
peachment on account of his proceedings in Oudh and 
the Kamatik were made in 1806 but ended in nothing. 
Thiriy years afterwards his great and brilliant services 
were recognised by a grant of £20,000, and an order for 
his statue to be placed in the India House. 

In January, 1799, Mr. Cherry, the British Resident 
at Benares, as well as some other Europeans were mur- 
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dered bj Vizier Ali, who bad been displaced from the 

Viziership of Ondh by Sir John Shore 
Oudh. and pensioned at Benares. Detachments 

were sent against Vizier Ali, who was at 
length delivered np by the Bajput Baja of Jeipiir, with 
whom he had taken refuge. The reigning Vizier of 
Ondh, Saadat Ali, who was nnwilling to pay for an 
additional military force, pressed npon him by the British 
Gbvemment, proposed to abdicate, bnt afterwards aban- 
doned all int^tion of doing so. Upon this there ensned 
a discnssion lasting two years, when on 10th November, 
1801, a treaty was signed by the Nabob, by which he 
ceded to the Company districts yielding 135 laks yearly, 
retaining for himself territory bringing in a little more 
than 1 krore of rapees in revenue. The safety of Ondh 
was thus secnred by a powerful British force, not only 
from invasion frt)m the north but from Maratta inroads 
as well. 

Tuljigi, the B%ja of Tanjilr having adopted one Suif oji, 

a youth of promise, educated by the Mis- 
Tanjur. sionary Schwartz, died in 1786. Objection 

was taken at first to Suzfoji, and the late 
Baja's half-brother, Amir^Singh, was placed on the throne, 
but his misconduct and the perfectly unexceptionable 
character of the adoption having been afterwards re- 
cognised, Surfoji was reinstated by Lord Wellesley. As 
there were debts due, the Company assumed the adminis- 
tration of this state, allowing the Biga 1 lakh of pagodas 
yearly as well as one-fifth of its net revenue. Its inde- 
pendence thus expired 150 years after its foundation by 
Shahji, the father of Siwigi 

On the death of the Nabob, Omdut-ul-omrah, the 

throne of the Kamatik was offered to his 
The repui^ii son on the proviso that the British 

Kamatik. Government should exercise all civil and 

military power, the late Nabob and his 
fiither having been engaged in a clandestine correspon- 
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dence with Tippu in violation of the treaty of 1792. As 
these conditions were refused, it was o&red on the same 
terms to Azim-nl-omrah, the deceased abob's brother, 
who accepted it. The Kamatik was thus in 1801 an- 
nexed to the Madras Presidency, and one-fifth of its re- 
venues assigned to the nominal Nabob for himself and 
his family. 

Nana Fumavis, the great Maratta statesman, died in 
1800. He is reported to have possessed 
humanity, veracity, and honesty of pur- The 
pose, qualities very rare among orientals, Marattas. 
and with him it was also said, " had de- 
parted all the wisdom and moderation of the Maratta 
government." Among the Maratta chieftains who 
played an important part during Lord Wellesley's ad- 
ministration was Yeshwunt Eao Holkar, the illegitimate 
son of Tokaji Holkar, commander of the army under the 
Regent Aylak-Bai, the widow of the son of the first 
founder of the family Mulhar Rao. Aylah-Bai died in 
1795 and Tokaji in 1797. Yeshwunt Rao had fled to 
Nagpur after the defeat and death of his brother Mulhar 
Rao by Sindia, but within two years he managed to raise 
an army of 70,000 men, with which he laid waste the 
province of Malwa, and defeated Sindia's army in 1801, 
taking IJjein the capital. He was however in turn 
routed by Sindia on 14th October, 1801, and his own 
capital Indore captured and sacked. Recovering from 
this heavy blow, he in 1802 moved down with a force on 
Puna, ostensibly to claim the Peishwa's protection against 
Sindia, but really to avenge the death of his brother Yit- 
toji, whom Baji Rao 11. had cruelly put to death in 1801. 
Notwithstanding the aid from Sindia of ten battalions of 
foot and a large body of cavalry in addition to his own 
army Baji Rao was defeated by Holkar at Puna on 25th 
October, 1802, and fled to Bassein. Holkar then placed 
a nephew of the Peishwa on the throne and after a time 
gave up the city of Pima to indiscriminate plunder. 
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Meanwhile tlie important treaty of Bassein was con- 
cluded between the British Gbyemment and Baji Bao on 
Slst December, 1802, providing that "(a) a British 
force should be stationed in the Peishwa's territories and 
that districts in the Dekhnn yielding 26 laks yearly 
(afterwards exchanged for districts in Bnndelkund 
yielding 36 laks) be assigned for their support ; (h) the 
Peishwa to entertain no European belonging to any 
nation at war with England and to engage in no hostili- 
ties or negotiations without the Company's consent ; (c) 
to refer all his claims on the Nizam and the Qeikwar to 
the Gt)yemor-Qenerars arbitration ; and (d) to guarantee 
to his Southern Jagirdars the ^11 enjoyment of all their 
rights." This treaty greatly offended Sindia, Holkar, 
and the Nagpur Raja, whose plans were thus thwarted 
by Lord Wellesley's policy, and a coalition was formed 
among them to frustrate it. The Peishwa himself even 
repented of his act afber he had signed it. Holkar re- 
tired from Puna in 1803 leaving 1500 troops with Amrut 
Bao, Baji Bao's brother, who hearing of General Wei- 
lesley's advance, had resolved to fire the city, but the 
general arrived in time to save it. B^'i Btao entered 
his capital on 13th May, 1803 surrounded by British 
troops. In August of that year war ensued between the 
British Government and Sindia allied with the Nagpur 
B^'a (see Wars III.) during which Holkar engaged in 
predatory expeditions in Hindusthan. 

The system of subsidiary alliances was also extended 

to the dominions of Anund Bao Qeikwar 
Geikwar. in 1800. He was the eldest son of Futteh 

Singh, who died in 1792, and the grand- 
son of Damaji Geikwar who died in 1768. Five bat- 
talions of troops were sent to Anund Bao and districts 
yielding between 11 and 12 laks yearly were assigned 
for their support. Major Walker was appointed Besi- 
dent at the Court at Baroda, and not only did he improve 
the financial resources of this state, but he successfnlly 
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ezerfced himself in pntting down the cnstom of infanticide, 
then very rife in iii&t part of India. 

In 1799 other Protestant Missionaries (Messrs. 
Marshman and Ward) joined Messrs. 
Carej and Thomas at Kalkntta, but as Mission- 
the East-India. Company would not conn- ary Enter- 
tenance their exertions in the work of prise, 
conversion, they found an asylnm in Ser- 
ampore, at that time a Danish settlement. Mr. Carey 
was appointed by Lord Wellesley a professor in the col- 
lege at Port William. In 1798 the Ohnrch Missionary 
Society was instituted at Madras. 

Na/mea of Note, — Vittul Punt (Sindia's prime minis-/ 
ter), died 1804. Nana Furnavis (Maratta states- 
man), died 1800. Tippu (Sultan of Maisur), 1753-99. 
General Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Welling- 
ton), 17C9-1852 ; General Harris (1759-1829) ; Gen- 
eral Hartley; Sir David Baird (1757-1829); M. 
Raymond (1755-1798) ; Count de Boigne (1751- 
1830); Colonel Barry Close; military commanders. 

(V.) MARQUIS CORNWALLIS, Goyebnor-Genesal 

(▲.D. 1805). 



Governor of Madra», 
Ix>Ri> W. C. BentiKck . 1802 



Governor of Bombay, 
Jonathan Dukoan . . 1795 



Ajopointment cmd Death, — ^Appointed in 1805 and 
landed at Kalkntta on 30th Jnly of that year. Died 
while on his way to the Upper Rrovinces, at Ghazipore 
near Benares on 5th October 1805 from old age and an 
enfeebled constitution. 

Character, — He was distinguished for sterling in- 
tegrity of character and had gained the esteem of all 
classes. During his first tenure of office as Gk)yemor- 
Qeneral he displayed great vigour and decision, and in 
all his actions was guided by a proper spirit of justice 
and moderation. 
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Dnring the brief space of a little over two months in 
which Lord Comwallis held office, nothing of any im- 
portance was effected. The line of policy he had in- 
tended to pursue was laid down in his September despatch 
to Lord Lake. It was altogether opposed to Lord Wel- 
leslej's system of subsidiary alliances, and was of a 
peaceful and conciliatory nature. He disbanded a large 
body of irregular troops, and paid up all arrears due to 
them. ,He proposed to restore to HoUcar all his domi- 
nions, to conciliate Sindia by ceding certain districts to 
him, and to remove the Mogul emperor nearer Kalkutta, 
but before Lord Lake's answer could be received the 
Govemor-Qeneral had died. 



(VI.) SIR OEOROE H. BARLOW, Govbritob-Gbkb&al 

(A.D. 1805-7). 



Gdvemor of Ma4r(U, < 
Lord W. C. Bbvtisok . 1802-7 



Governor qf Bombay. 
Jonathan Duncan . . 1795- 



Appointment, — Sir Qeorge Barlow succeeded Lord 
Comwallis as Governor- Gfeneral in October, 1805, and 
was confirmed in office in February, 1806. He had pre- 
viously been a civil servant on the Bengal establishment, 
and his knowledge and experience of the cotmtry and its 
people were considered to be very great. 

Resignation. — After an administration of nearly two 
years he resigned his office in July, 1807 to Lord Minto, 
and took up the Governorship of Madras, to which he 
had been appointed. 

Oha/raeter. — He was zealous in his duties and shewed 
great official aptitude and industry, but his administra- 
tion was of a timid nature. He had assisted in carrying 
out Lord Wellesley's views in India, but as these were 
distasteful to the Court of Directors, he adopted in a 
great measure the non-interfering policy put forward by 
his predecessor Lord Comwallis. 
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Wars, — I. With Yeshwunt Eao Holkar, who still ex- 
hibited a vigorous and daring spirit, and had collected 
a force of about 12,000 horse and 3,000 foot with 30 
guns. Failing to secure the assistance of the Jeipur 
Baja, he fled in 1805 to the Punjab whither Lord Lake 
followed him. Buiijit Singh (then 25 years old) who 
was at the time laying the foundation of the great Sikh 
kingdom, refased all aid to Holkai^ and this compelled 
him to sue for peace. A treaty of the most lenient kind 
was entered into with Holkar in January 1806, by 
which (a) *' all his dominions south of the Chumbul, in- 
cluding Bampura, were restored to him, the British 
G^remment engaging not to interfere with any of the 
Bajas or dependants of the Holkar family south of it, 
and withdrawing their protection from the states west 
of the Jumna, with whom alliances had been formed 
two years before ; (fi) not to entertain Europeans in his 
service without the permission of Government." By 
this treaty British protection was withdrawn jfrom the 
Bajas of Jeipur and Bundi, and both were lefb to the 
tender mercies of Holkar, who speedily extorted 18 laks 
from the former prince, and did not in fact scruple to 
violate every article of the treaty he had signed. On his 
return to his own dominions Holkar exhorted the other 
Maratta princes to make head against their common 
enemy, the English, but none responded to the call. 
II. In July, 1806, occurred the first Sepoy mutiny at Vel- 
lore (Yellur), a fortress distant about ninety miles from 
Madras, where Tippii Sultan's family and adherents re- 
sided. The garrison consisted of about 370 Europeans of 
the 69th Regiment and 1500 Sepoys of the 1st and 23rd 
Madras Regiments, many of the latter beingMaisur Maho- 
medans. The Sepoys mutinied on 10th July, and mas- 
sacred thirteen English officers and a large number of 
European soldiers, but Colonel Gillespie, with a portion 
of the 19th Dragoons speedily arrived from Arkot, nine 
miles distant, and saved the survivors. Between three 
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and four hundred of the mntineers were killed, seventeen 
were hanged and a large number were dismissed the 
service. The cause of the mutiny was attributed to in- 
novations made in the dress of the Sepoys by Sir John 
Cradock, the Commander-in-chief, as well as to com- 
plicity and intrigue on the part of the members of Tippu's 
family ; the latter were removed without delay to Kal- 
kutta, and both the Madras Governor, Lord Bentinck, 
and Sir John Cradock were recalled by the Court of 
Directors. 

Memorable Events, — In 1805 a new treaty was entered 
into with Sindia, after he had allowed the 
Sindia. English Resident to leave his Court un- 

molested. By it, (a) " the former treaty 
of Anjengaon was confirmed, (6) Gohud and the fort of 
Gwaliorwere restored to him on his agreeing to pay Slaks 
from their revenues to the Bana. (c) Pensions were 
settled on himself, his wife and his daughter, (d) the 
Chumbul was made the boundary of the two states, and 
the British Government were to enter into no treaties 
with the Bajas of Udipur, Jodhpur, or with Sindia's 
tributaries, the chiefs in Malwa, and Mewar, (or Marwtkr), 
and (e) Sindia never to admit Sirji Rao Ghatke into his 
counsels." This treaty was ratified on 25th December, 
1805. 

During the years 1806-7 the ISfizam evinced a desire 
to dissolve his connection with the East- 
Nizam. India pompany, and began to intrigue 

with Sindia and Holkar, but Mir Alum, his 
minister being unfavourable to this scheme, and fearing 
for his life, fled to the British Presidency. Sir George 
Barlow at once directed the Nizam to restore Mir Alnm 
to his office and^further banished all who were hostile to 

the British alliance. In like manner he 
Peishwa. refused, though at the instance of the 

Court of Directors, to modify the treaty 
of Bassein, as it would supply means to the Marattas of 
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prosecntmg designs hostile to British interests, and re» 
yiye their ancient influence and power. 

Sir G^rge Barlow was enabled by the cessation of 
war to reduce the annual expenditure of 
the empire ; the previous yearly deficit Revenue 
was converted into a surplus, which lasted and Debt, 
with a few variations till the first Burmese 
war in 1823. In the year preceding Lord Wellesley's 
arrival the Indian revenue was eight krores (£8,000,000), 
and the debt 17 krores (£17,000,000) ; when he left India 
the former had increased to fifteen and a half krores, and 
the debt to 31 krores. 



(VII.) VISCOUNT (APTBRWABD8 EARL) MINTO, 
Gotbbnob-Gehb&al (a.d. 1807-13). 



Govemon t^Jdadnu. 

William FBTBiB(Fro- 

visioDol) .... 1807 
Sib 6bo. H. Bablow. 1807-13 



Governor » qf Bombay » 

Jonathan Duncan . 1 795-1 81 1 
George Bbown. . 1811-12 
Sir Evan Nepean . 1812- 



Appointment, — ^In 1806, landed at Kalkntta in Jnly, 
1807. He was a well-trained politician, and had pre- 
viously been President of the Board of Control. 

Resignation. — ^Lord Minto was suspended in 1812, bnt 
he did not resign his office to his successor, Lord Moira, 
till October, 1813, in which year he returned to England. 
He died shortly afterwards at Malta in the sixty-third 
year of his age. 

Gha/racter, — He was a statesman of sound judgment, 
mild and moderate in his views, but without any de- 
ficiency of firmness. His previous duties in the Board 
of Control had given him an enlarged comprehension of 
Indian questions ; though of a conciliatory disposition, 
he never dreaded responsibility, and displayed, when 
occasion required, great promp^tude and decision. 

Wa/ra, I. In 1809 Amir Khan, a predatory robber, 
and the recognised chief of the Patans, who had in ten 
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jeBTS gradually created a principality yielding a yearly* 
revenue of fifteen laks, attacked the Nagpur territory 
in the name of Holkar, with a force of 40,000 horse and 
24,000 Pindaris, and though the BAJa was only an ally 
of the Company, the Gt)Temor- General ordered two 
armies into the field for the defence of his kingdom. 
Amir Khan was twice defeated by the Nagpur army under 
Sadik Ali ; a British force took his capital, Indore, and 
would have extinguished him had not the troops been 
recalled by Lord Minto. II. In the same year there 
occurred a mutiny in the Madras army, partly caused, 
it is believed, by an abrupt order of Sir George Barlow, 
the Governor, with reference to the abolition of the " tent 
contract,** by which commanding officers drew a fixed 
monthly allowance for providing their men, when in the 
field, with camp-equipage. The dissatisfaction was 
general, and when the Governor further suspended 
several officers of rank for having promoted a memorial 
to the Governor- General, setting forth the grievances of 
the Madras army, the mutiny broke out. The troops at 
Jalna and Heidurabad, and the Company's European 
regiment at Masulipatam (Machlipatanam) conceived the 
idea of marching on Madras and seizing the Government, 
but the only collision which occurred was at Seringa- 
patam, where two battalions of Sepoys had. an encounter 
with the king's troops. At this crisis Lord Minto arrived 
at Madras in 1810, and by conciliation and firmness re- 
stored tranquillity. A general amnesty was granted, 
excluding those only who had taken a leading part in 
the disaffection. This mutiny ultimately led to the recall 
of Sir Goorge Barlow by the Court of Directors. III. In 
1810 an expedition was fitted out at the three Presi- 
dencies for the capture of the French islands of Bourbon 
and Mauritius, the former was taken by Colonel Keating 
in July, and the latter by General Abercromby on 1st 
December. The island of Java was also reduced in 1811, 
Lord Minto accompanying the expedition as a volunteer. 
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On 4th August the troops, nnmbering 6,000, under the 
command of Sir Samuel Auchmutj, disembarked and 
occupied Batavia ; on 26th the Dutch entrenched camp 
at Comelis was carried, and on 16th September the Dutch 
General Jansens gave hunself up, and surrendered to the 
English Java and all its dependencies. 

Memorable Events. — ^Affcer Yeshwunt Rao Holkar's re- 
turn to his own dominions in 1806, a 
mutiny occurred among his troops, who Holkar. 

proclaimed a little boy, Khundeh Eao^his 
nephew, as their sovereign. This child as well as his 
brother Kashi Rao was soon after poisoned by Holkarj 
and this double murder is supposed to have induced fits 
of insanity, from which he died on 20th October, 1811. 

During Sir George Barlow's administration, the pro- 
vince of Bundelkund, owing to the non- 
interfering policy then in vogue, was over- Bun del - 
run by a number of military adventurers, kund. 
^and the forts held by chieftoins who were 
always at feud with each other. As certain districts in 
this province were held by the English for the support 
of the subsidiary force wiiii the Peishwa, Lord Minto in 
1807 determined to interfere, and suppress all intestine 
disorder. The two forts of Ajigarh and Kalinjer, the 
strongholds of the banditti which infested the country, 
were taken, and peace was restored to that part of India. 

The Sikh community, since the battle of Paniput in 
1761, had been gradually enlarging itself 
in the Punjab. Churrut Singh, the head Sikhs, 

of one of their twelve fraternities or 
*' nvisils" encroached on his neighbours, and this was 
followed by his successor, Maha Singh, who died in 1792, 
leaving a son Runjit Singh, who increased his power 
over the different chiefs in the Punjab, and in 1806 ex- 
tended his conquests to the Sutlej. South of this river 
is Sirhind, with several independent Sikh States, such as 
Puttiala, Jhind, and Keithul. These he wished to annex, 

E 
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but the Sirhind chiefs in 1808 sought the protection of 
the British Gbvemment, and Lord Minto sent Mr. Charles 
Metcalfe, a Bengal civiLian, with an embassy to Bunjit 
Singh to frustrate his intentions. Bunjit nevertheless 
occupied Sirhind, compelling nearly all ike chieftains to 
acknowledge his authority. A British army was there- 
fore assembled under Colonel Ochterlony, and Bunjit was 
directed to restore all the districts he had taken. It 
ended in a treaty, concluded on 25th April, 1809, by whic}i 
Bunjit was restricted to his territory on the north of the 
Sutlej, and agreed to keep from all encroachments to the 
south of it, and this he observed with scrupulous fidelity. 
An embassy was sent in 1808, under Mr. (afterwards 
the Honourable) MountstuartEIphinstone, 
Kabul. to Shah SQjah the ruler of Afghanisthan, 

to form a defensive alliance against a 
French invasion then apprehended. No treaty was 
effected, as Shah Sujah was soon after driven from his 
throne, and had to seek refuge across the Indus. From 
the same alarm of a French invasion Lord Minto des- 
patched Colonel Malcolm in 1808 again to 
Persia. Persia, but on the Shah refusing to allow 

him to advance to Teheran, and insisting 
on his negotiating with his son, then at Shiraz, Colonel 
Malcolm declined to go any further, and returned to Kal- 
kutta. In 1809 Sir Harford Jones proceeded to Persia 
as ambassador, while Colonel Malcolm was again sent 
there i&om India on a second embassy. In March a 
treaty was made by which — " (a) Great Britain engaged 
to pay £100,000 a year, as a subsidy, so long as the Shah 
was at war with Bussia, and to provide arms, artillery, 
men, and officers ; (b) The Shah to assist in repelliag 
any attempt made by the French to invade the Com- 
pany's territories." The two embassies cost thirty-eight 
laks of rupees, and ended in both envoys being super- 
seded by Sir Gore Ouseley, appointed as ambassador 
from England. 
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Sir Greorge Barlow, the Governor of Madras, appears 
to have made himself very unpopnlar in 
his Presidency, first in 1808, by nnjustly Madras. 
removing Mr. Sherson, a civil servant from 
his situation, and afterwards prosecuting him, and again 
by an unwarrantable interference with the Kamatik 
Commission, appointed by Act of Parliament to inquire 
into the debts of the Nabob, for which the Company was 
responsible. 

It was during Lord Minto's administration that piracy 
was suppressed for a time on the Arabian 
coast, by the despatch, in 1809, of an ex- Piracy 
pedition to take Bas-el-Keima, their sup- 
stronghold, as well as other towns of in- pressed, 
ferior note. The piratical ports on the 
Malabar coast, belonging to the Kolapur and Sawunt 
Wari chiefs, were also surrendered under certain 
provisoes. 

Towards the end of Lord Minto's rule in 1812, the 
Pindaris, a class of the lowest freebooters, 
began to attack British territory. They The Pin- 
had, in the time of Aurungzib, accom- daris. 
panied for the sake of plunder theMaratta 
armies in their various expeditions, numbers of them 
engaging in the . service of both Holkar and Sindia. 
Though poorly armed they ^ere all mounted, and 
managed to make marches of from thirty to forty miles 
a day. When plundering villages they committed the 
most unheard-of atrocities on the wretched inhabitants. 
In 1808 the principal Pindari leaders of note were Dost 
Mahomed and Wassil Mahomed (sons of a former chief, 
Hirun), Chetu and Kurrim Khan. Chetu possessed five 
districts, made over to him by Sindia ; his head quarters 
were at Nimar, among the hills lying between the Nur- 
budda and the Yindaya range, Kurrim Khan also ob- - 
tained lands from Sindia, and by gradual encroachment 
created in 1806 a principality yielding 16 laks of rupees 
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in revenne. Up to 1812 the Pindaris had confined their 
depredations to Malwa, Bajputana and Berar, bnt in that 
year they, for the first time, nnder the leadership of Dost 
Mahomed, entered the Company's district of Mirzapur, 
plundered it and then disappeared. The (Governor- 
General hesitated to take any effectual steps towards 
punishing these miscreants, firom a dread of exciting a 
new Maratta war, and their extirpation was thns left to 
his successor, Lord Moira. 

The permanent settlement, introduced by Lord Com- 

wallis in 1793, became, up to the end of 
Perma- Lord Minto's rule in 1813, the means of 

nent Set- ejecting most of the old Zumindars who 
tlement. had, by the settlement, been declared sole 

proprietors under certain provisoes, and it 
had introduced others in their stead, who, though 
wealthy, were strangers to the ryots. The condition of 
the cultivator had deteriorated, and this was greatly 
hastened by Reg. VII. of 1799, which permitted the 
Zumindar to distrain summarily and without any limi- 
tation. This, coupled with the system of sub-letting 
introduced with the permanent settlement, greatly con- 
tracted the cultivated area of the Province, and both 
impoverished and depopulated the country. By Reg. V. 
of 1812 the Zumindars were allowed to form any engage- 
ments they pleased with their ryots, except with those 
who had possessed fields twelve years before the intro- 
duction of the settlement, and they naturally made this 
an engine for illegal exactions and extortion in the 
matter of rents. The infliction of a permanent settlement 
on those provinces in the North-west, either ceded or 
conquered during Lord Wellesley's administration, was 
greatly desired by him as well as by his successors, 
Sir Gborge Barlow and Lord Minto, but it was specially 
prohibited by the Court of Directors in 1813, and 
periodical settlements made instead. Neither was the 
permanent settlement extended to Madras, because no 
^umindars could be found there. 
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General (afterwards Sir Thomas) Mnnro partly intro- 
duced the Ryot-wari system, the chief 
characteristics of which were, that the Ryot-wari 
goyemment was regarded as the absolute System, 
proprietor of the land, and a settlement 
was made by it with the ryot firom year to year, the 
assessment being equal to one- third of the produce. The 
fields were distributed among the viUagerfi by the head 
man, and where the crops of any particular fields fiuled, 
the whole village was assessed to the extent of ten per 
cent, on the deficiencyi 

The provisions laid down in the time of Lord Com- 
waUis for both civil and criminal juris- 
prudence failed also in part. To so great Civil and 
an extent was litigation carried on during Criminal 
Lord Minto's rule, that additional courts Jurispru- 
had to be established, and the cost of dence. 
judicial establishments was raised in 
fifteen years firom thirty to eighty laks a year. The 
Munsiffs also were increased both in number and pay. 
Magistrates were unable sometimes to take up cases for 
months together, while the " Daroga," or head police- 
officer of a district, a new creation from 1793, and, as 
usual, inadequately paid, indemnified himself by ex- 
tortion, and reaped a harvest frt)m every crime. Dacoity 
(or gang robbery) had greatly increased throughout the 
country, and was followed by persons who were agri- 
culturists and mechanics by day^ but ** dacoits" at night 
under professional leaders. 

The renewal of the Company's Charter occupied the 
attention of both the Court of Directors 
and the Board of Control several years Charter 
before the expiry of the act, the main Bill of 
question at issue being the opening of the 1813. 
out-ports to import trade, to which the 
India House raised the gravest objections. Both manu- 
&ctures and commerce had greatly increased since 1793, 
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as while the imports of Indian textile fiskbrics had fallen 
from three and a-half krores (£3,500,000) a year to half 
a krore, the export of Manchester cottons to India had 
increased from 7,000 mpees a year to ten laks (£100,000). 
The India bill of 1813 was introduced by Lord Castle- 
reagh into the Honse of Commons on the 22nd March, 
its chief provisions being : — " (a) The continuance for a 
further period of twenty years of the government of 
British India by the Company, with liberty to pursue 
their trade ; (&) The whole British nation to be admitted 
to the import and export trade, but no private vessel to 
be above 400 tons in burden ; (c) The exclusive China 
trade to be restricted to the Company; (d) Earopeans 
to be permitted to go to India on obtaining a license 
from either the Court of Directors, or Board of Control, 
but the local Indian authorities at liberty to cancel it at 
their discretion ; (e) Provision to be made out of the 
revenues for public instruction, and for an ecclesiEustical 
establishment in India." To this bill great opposition 
was made by the Court of Directors, and the evidence of 
Warren Hastings (then in his eightieth year). Lord 
Teignmouth, Mr. C. Grant, Colonels Malcolm and Munro, 
and of numerous other witnesses, was adduced in their 
favour. Even Lord Wellesley abandoned his former 
opinions and pleaded for the Company's exclusive trade, 
but all was in vain. The bill passed, and struck the 
first blow at the Company as a monopoly, and Indian 
commerce was at last opened out to English capital an4 
enterprise. 

From 1800 to 1810 the average annual value of goods 

imported into India from England, was 
Indian about £8,500,000, and that exported from 

Trade. India to England nearly £3,000,000. 

They consisted mainly of tea, raw silk, 
piece-goods, sugar, pepper, saltpetre, indigo, and cotton. 
The Company's fleet numbered 104 ships, ranging from 
500 to 1,200 tons each, and manned by 7,000 seamen. 
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The export of raw silk in 1750 from Bengal was only 
80,000 lbs. ; in 1770 it was 320,000 lbs. ; owing to 
great improvements having been effected, it rose in 
1785 to 576,176 lbs., but in consequence of the cheap- 
ening of English cotton goods it decreased in 1805 to 
300,000 lbs. In 1786 about 245,000 lbs. of indigo were 
exported to England, but in 1795 it rose to 2,644,700 
lbs., and in 1810 to 5,520,870 lbs. The finest indigo 
was produced in the Bengal districts of Jessore and 
Kishnagur. In 1790 but 100 or 200 tons were exported 
from Bengal, in 1807 it amounted to over 5,000 tons. 
The Indian revenue in 1809-10 was £15,525,055, and 
the debt £28,897,742. 

Names of Note. — Sir James Mackintosh, Recorder 
of Bombay (1765-1832). Yeshwunt Rao Holkar, 
a powerful Maratta chieftain (died 1811). Mir Alum, 
the Nizam's prime minister (died 1808). Reverend 
Henry Martyn (1781-1812). 



(Vni) EARL MQIRA (afterwabds MARQUIS HAST- 
INGS), Goyebnob-Gekebal (a.d. 1813-23). 
Governors qf Madras, 

Gen. J. Abebcbombt 1813-14 
Bt. Hon. H. Elliott 1814-20 
Sib Thomas Mukbo . 1820- 



Gocernors qf Bombaif, 

Sib Evan Nefban . 1812-19 
Hon. Mountst. El- 
phinstone . . . 1819- 



A][)pointment — ^Made in 1813, and he arrived at Kal- 
kutta on 4th October of that year. Lord Hastings at 
the same time held the post of Commander-in-chief of 
India. He was fifty-nine years old when he became 
Governor- General, and had previously served in the 
army, and in great public and political stations. 

Besig'ibation, — In January, 1823, when he made over 
his office to Mr. John Adam, the senior member of 
Council. On his return to Europe an attempt was made 
to grant him £5,000 a year for twenty years, but it was 
unsuccessful. He had previously received £10,000 in 
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1819, at the close of the Maratta war. In 1824 he was 
appoiiited Goyemor of Malta, but died on 29th Novem- 
ber, 1826. 

Gharaeter. — He was zealous and able, of great vigour 
of mind and decision, and possessed a very kindly dis- 
position. In the performance of his duties he was very 
assiduous, labouring, it is said, between seven and eight 
hours a day for nine years. Though not possessing, 
perhaps, the political genius of Lord WeUesley, he never- 
theless showed administrative talent of a high order, 
and greatly consolidated British power in India. In 
person he was tall and commanding. 

Wars. — I. With the B^a of Nipal, whose subjects, 
the Gurkhas, had in 1812 committed several depreda- 
tions in the British districts of Gorukpur and Tirhut, 
and though threatened by Lord Minto with reprisals 
unless the districts were given up, had refused to do so. 
Borrowing two krores of rupees from the Nabob of 
Oudh, Lord Hastings in 1814 assembled an army of 
30,000 men with 60 gmis, which was to penetrate the 
hilly and difficult country of Nipal simultaneously in 
four separate divisions. The first, under General Wood, 
was repulsed at the stockade of Jiipore on 14th January, 
1814, and forced to retreat. The second, commanded 
by General Gillespie, failed miserably in October, 1814, 
in an attack on the fortified position of Kalunga, where 
the commander fell mortally wounded. The third, under 
G^eral Marley, 8,000 strong, also suffered reverses. 
This division did little or nothing during the war. The 
fourth, under General (afterwards Sir David) Ochter- 
lony, was more su6ce6sful. On 1st November, 1814, he 
captured the fort of Nalagnr, and by April, 1815, had 
taken all the GKirkha fortresses except Maloun. Mean- 
while Almora, the capital of Kumaon, fell on 27th April 
to Colonel NicoUs, upon which the fort of Maloun was 
surrendered to Oohterlony by IJmur Singh, the GKirkha 
general. After an unsuccessful attempt to n^otiate a 
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treaiy, the war was renewed, and Mnkwanpore, fifiiy 
miles only from the capital, Katmandu, was taken by 
the same commander. Negotiations then took place in 
earnest, and a treaty was signed on 2nd March, 1816, 
by which — '' (a) the Nipal Baja agreed to resign, all 
claims on the h^l Bajas west of the Kali river ; (&) To 
cede the belt of low lands called the 'terrai;' (c) To 
restore the territory of Sikkim and receive a British 
resident." Unlike other Indian treaties this has always 
been faithfdlly observed by the Gurkhas. The Nipal 
war lasted about eighteen months, and cost fifty-four 
laks of rupees. 

II. In 1816 an insurrection took place at Bareilly in 
the North- West provinces, owing to the imposition of a 
house-tax for the support of the municipal police, which 
was resisted by the Bohilla population. A conflict 
ensued between them and the Government troops, in 
which the former lost 400 kiUed, besides a large number 
wounded. About the same time the strong fortress of 
Hattras, on the borders of Bohilkund, belonging to a 
Zumindar named Dyaram, who refused to admit any 
government servant into his town, was reduced in a 
few hours. 

III. With the Peishwa (Baji Bao II.) on 5th Novem- 
ber, 1817, mainly through his minister, the notorions 
Trimbukji DangHa, by whom a general confederacy 
against the Company's government was organized in 1815. 
This man was also instrumental in the murder that same 
year, at the sacred ciiy of Punderpur, of Gun^dhur 
Shastri, the Geikwar's minister, sent to Piina to settle 
with the Peishwa about the renewal of the lease of the 
Ahmedabad district, and upon other questions then at 
issue between the two states. The resident, Mr. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, finding on enquiry that Trimbukji 
was a guilty party in the. murder, requested him to be 
given up, which, after some hesitation, was done on 25th 
September, 1815, and the minister was confined at 
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Tanna, whence lie escaped in September, 1816. After 
this Baji Rao's hostiliiy became so apparent that the 
resident demanded the surrender of Trimbnkji within a 
month, and also of three fortresses as a secnritj ; the 
former was not forthcoming, bnt the latter were made 
over as requested. On 5th June, 1817, the Peishwa 
signed a treaiy whereby — " (a) he agreed to renounce 
Trimbukji for ever, and to give up the character of 
supreme head of the Maratta Empire ; (&) To dismiss 
aU foreign agents, and refer all matters in dispute to the 
Company's goyemment ; (c) To resign all his rights to 
Saugor and Bnndelkund; and, (d) In lieu of the auxiliary 
force he was bound to Tnaintain of 5000 horse and 3000 
foot, to cede territory yielding tweniy-four laks a year." 
On 5th November, 1817, the Peishwa plunged into hos- 
tilities, but his army was easily and speedily defeated 
at the battle of Kirki by Colonel Bnxr with the small 
force at his disposal. On 17th November the city of 
Puna surrendered to General Smith, and thus fell the 
power of the Peishwa just one hundred years after its 
first establishment by BaU^'i Yishwanath in 1717. On 
1st January, 1818, was fought the battle of Korigaon 
near Puna, in which a British force of one in&ntiy bat- 
talion, 300 insular horse, and 24 artillerymen ynik two 
small guns, xmder Captain Stanton, kept at bay the 
wliole army of the Peishwa, 25,000 strong. The Peishwa 
fled thence to the Kamatik, followed up by G^eral 
Smith, who defeated him at Ashti on 19th February, 
1818 ; he escaped, but afterwards deUyered himself up 
to Sir John Malcolm, near Mhow, in the following May. 
He was subsequently pensioned on eight laks of rupees 
a year at Bithur near Kaunpore (Elanhpur). His do- 
minions, excepting a portion yielding fifteen laks a year, 
which was created into a prinoipaliiy for the Raja of 
Sattara, a descendant of the fiunily of Siwuji, were in- 
corporated into the Company's territories. 

lY. With Appa Saheb, Bsjk of Nagpur, on 26th 
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November, 1817. Lord Hastings, on 27tli May, 1816, 
had made a snbsidiary alliance with the Regent, Appa 
Saheb, nephew of the reigning Baja, Persaji, who was 
idiotic, blind and palsied. This treaty provided — " (a) 
that 6,000 infantry, a regiment of cavalry, and some 
artillery shonld be supplied to the Nagpur state at an 
expense of 7^ laks a year ; (h) The Baja not to enter 
into any foreign negotiation without the consent of the 
British Gk)vemment." On 1st February, 1817, the 
Baja was found dead, and on inquiry it was ascertained 
he had been strangled by Appa Saheb's orders. He had 
also engaged in secret correspondence with the Peishwa, 
Baji Rao, and on 26th November, 1817, Mr. Jenkins, 
the Besident, and about 1350 rank and file, were at- 
tacked at Sitabuldi by the Baja's entire army, number- 
ing 18,000 men, but the latter were completely defeated. 
Terms were afterwards dictated to Appa Saheb, who on 
16th December, agreed — " (a) to deliver up his ord- 
nance and stores ; (h) to disband his Arabs at once, and 
afterwards his other troops, and then repair .to the 
Besidency till the terms of the treaty were arranged." 
As he stiU harboured hostile designs against the British 
Government^ the Baja was placed in confinement, but 
he managed to escape by stratagem when on his way to 
Allahabad, whither he was being taken. He fled to 
the Jodhpiir Baja, who refused to beMend him, but he 
subsequentiy obtained refuge at Lahore, and died a 
pensioner on Bunjit Singh's bounty. Persaji, the next 
heir, was raised to the throne of Nagpur. 

V. With Holkar, on 16th December, 1817. On 
Yeshwunt Bao's death, in 1811, his favourite concubine, 
Tiilsi Bai, adopted a son of his, and ruled the country 
herself as Begent, but the state was distracted with two 
factions, the Marattas and the Patans, and was rapidly 
becoming completely disorganised. Hearing of the 
Peishwa having risen in arms in 1817, the chiefs de- 
cided on a war with the English, and suspecting Tulsi 
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Bai of a leaning towards a British alliance, they be- 
headed her on 20th December. The next day (21st), 
Sir Thomas Hislop engaged Holkar's army at Mehidpiir, 
and defeated it, taking sixty-three gons and a large 
quantity of stores. A treaty was soon afber conclnded 
at Mnndesur, by which cessions of territory were made, 
not only to the Company but to other chiefs also, and 
Holkar's power thus became irretrievably broken. 

VI. With the Pindaris, in 1817-18. When Lord 
Hastings arrived in India, it was calcnlated that there were 
50,000 of these freebooters in Central India subsisting on 
plunder. In September, 1815, after assembling in great 
force under Chetu,at Nimar, they in October attacked the 
Nizam's territories, returning with an immense booty. 
In February, 1816, they plundered the northern Sirkars, 
sacking the civil station of Guntur, and disappearing 
as usual with astonishing celerity — 339 Company's vil- 
lages were plundered, 182 persons killed, 500 wounded, 
and 3,600 tortured, the entire loss of property being 
estimated at 25 laks of rupees. In 1816-17, they at- 
tacked the Company's district of Elimedi, burning a 
portion of the town of Gknjam, while another body 
overran the Nagpur and Heidurabad territories. The 
Pindaris having managed to break through a force of 
32,000 British troops besides the Nagpur, Nizam's and 
Puna contingents, it was determined to use the most 
rigorous efforts to suppress them, and Sindia was re- 
quested to co-operate in this measure, which he re- 
luctantly promised to do on certain conditions. The 
Pindaris were gradually hemmed in by eight different 
armies, so arranged as to converge on their haunts. 
Kurrim Elhan was defeated by General Donkin, his 
elephants, standards, <fec. captured, and the other chiefs 
surrendered one after the other. Kurrim Khan was 
placed on an estate in the Gorukpur district — ^Wassil 
Mahomed poisoned himself while under restraint at Gha- 
zipur, and the notorious Chetu, after being hunted out of 
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his old hannts and deserted by all, was devonred by 
tigers in a dense jungle in wkich he had hidden him- 
self. The Pindaris were thns extirpated and their bands 
utterly extinguished. In conjunction with this war, 
and those waged against HollsBr and the Peishwa, nu- 
merous forts — among them Talneir, Malligaon, and 
Asirgarh, mostly garrisoned by Arab mercenaries — ^were 
subsequently captured. 

Yli. On 26th March, 1819, owing to the misconduct 
of Barmulji, the Bao of Kutch, the Bombay Goyem- 
ment took Bhuj, his capital, and placed his son, Bao 
Desal, on the throne in his stead. Treaties were formed 
with the new government, as also with two of the 
Amirs of Sindh. 

VIII. In September, 1819, an expedition was des-^ 
patched firom Bombay to attack Bas-el-Keima, in Arabia; 
it was occupied, and the Sheik promised to abstain from 
piracy and other barbarous customs. Another Arab 
tribe, the Beni-bu-ali, were also reduced by Sir Lionel 
Smitii. In 1820, the town of Mocha, in the Bed Sea, 
where the English agent had been ill-treated, was bom- 
barded, and nearly reduced to ashes. 

Memorable Events. — On Lord Hastings' assumption 
of the Gk>Temor-General6hip in 1813, Holkar's govern- 
ment was in a state of anarchy, the Gurkhas were en- 
croaching on British territory, Sindia and Amir Elhan 
were busy in Bajpiitana promoting their own individual 
aggrandisement, the Peishwa was anxious to throw off 
the British yoke, and the Pindaris were spreading 
desolation throughout an immense extent of territory. 
At its close, the Gurkhas had been defeated, the power 
of the Marattas irretrievably broken, the Pindaris ex- 
tirpated as a predatory body ; tweniy-eight actions had 
been fought in the field, 120 forts captured, and the 
greater portion of the Peishwa's dominions annexed to 
British territory. 
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The coxmtry of Nipal was colonized by a band of 

Rajputs as early as the fourteenth cen- 

Rise of tury ; one of the chiefs, Prithi-Narynn, 

Gurkha in the eighteenth centniy, snbdned the 

power. others, and after founding a dynasty 

died, in 177X, leaving the succession to a 
grandson, who, being put to death in 1805, his son, an 
infant, was proclaimed Baja. A Gurkha army was 
subsequently defeated by i^e Emperor of China, to 
whom they were compelled to pay tribute. They after- 
wards entered the Punjab territory, and engaged in an 
unsuccessful war with Bunjit Singh on the upper Sutlej. 
Still later, between 1809 and 1813, they encroached on 
British territory, taking more than 200 villages, and 
laying claim to the districts of Butwal and Seoraj, which 
brought about the war of 1814. 

The small principality of Bhopal, which was so nobly 

defended in 1813 by Vizier Mahomed 

Bhopal. against the conjoint forces of Sindia and 

the Nagpur Baja, who had eventually to 
raise the siege, is situate in Malwa, in the vaUey of the 
Nurbudda, and was founded by an Afghan favourite of 
Aurungzib. It was this state that assisted General 
Gt>ddard in his march across Central India in 1778. 
In 1817 Sindia was requested to co-operate with the 
BngHsh against the predatory associations 
Sindia. then in force, and, as a proof of his sin- 

cerity, to admit British garrisons tem- 
porarily into his two fortresses of Hindia and Asirgarh. 
An advance had to be made upon Gwalior, his capital, 
to hasten his determination, and on 6th November 1817, 
he signed the treaty required of him. 

In 1817-18 a series of alliances were formed with the 
states of Malwa and Bajputana, to pro- 
Treaties of tect them from a repetition of the oppres- 
Alliance. sions to which they had been subjected. 

About nineteen princes entered into this 
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arrangement, beginning with the Kotah chief, Z^ilim 
Singh, and ending with the Jeipur Raja. Nearly all 
these treaties were signed within the short space of 
four months. 

The Nizam's dominions had, from 1808 up to 1820, 
been administered by Chandu Lall, a 
Hindu, and such was the mismanage^ The Ni- 
ment, that life and property were every- zam. 
where insecure. In 1820, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, the Resident, exerted himself to arrest the 
progress of desolation, and with such good effect, that 
no less than 300 villages were speedily re-peopled, and 
cultivation resumed and extended. The large banking 
house of Palmer and Co. had been established at 
Heidurabad in 1814, and in times of difficulty had 
made many advances at high rates of interest to the 
Nizam's government. In 1820, it was found by the 
resident that a loan sanctioned by government, though 
under false representations, of sixty laks by Palmer and 
Co. to the Nizam, had not all been paid into the Hei- 
durabad treasury, but a portion (eight laks) kept back 
by the firm in the shape of a bonus to the directors. 
This was represented to the supreme government, as 
also that the firm was all-powerfal, and superseded the 
Resident's authority. The iransaction was condemned 
by Lord Hastings in Council, and the debt owing to 
Palmer and Co. liquidated by capitalizing the annual 
payment of seven laks due to the Nizam on account of 
the northern Sirkars, after which the firm became in- 
solvent. The undue interest Lord Hastings manifested 
in Sir Thomas Rumbold, one of the directors, is con- 
sidered to be the only speck in his Indian administration, 
and the India House afterwards passed a vote of censure 
in the matter, stating, that though no corrupt motives 
were imputed to the Grovemor-Greneral, he had lent 
the Company's credit for the sole benefit of Palmer 
and Co. 
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Bnnjit Singh, who had preyions to 1810 successfiiUj 
formed and disciplined seyeral regular 
SikhSi battalions of in&ntrj, in that year be- 

sieged Multan, bnt he had to retire with 
loss. In 1812, he got possession of Attok, and in 1814 
invaded Kashmir, bnt withont success. In 1818 he 
Rubdned the Prince of Multan, and took Peshawnr with 
his disciplined army, and in 1819 conquered Kashmir. 

Lord Hastings' militaiy preparations in 1817 against 
the Maratta powers and the Pindaris were on a grand 
scale, the armies of the three Presidencies numbering 
116,000 infantry and cavalry, with 300 guns. These 
preparations were intended to provide against any ad- 
verse contingency that might arise. It was in the same 
year that an epidemic, since known as cholera, broke 
out at Jessore in Bengal, and in November attacked 
Lord Hastings' army. For ten days the camp was like 
a hospital, and, including camp-followers, the force lost 
nearly 20,000 persons. 

In 1820, under orders from the Court of Directors, 
the Byotwari system was fully estabHshed 
Revenue in the Madras Presidency under the super- 
Settle- vision of the Governor, SirThomas Mnnro, 
ments. who abolished several useless rules and 

practices formerly in connection with it. 
A system of fraudulent sales of land had taken place for 
some years in the North- West Provinces, instigated by 
the Bengali officials, which Bajas and bankers did not 
scruple to join. By it many of the Zumindars were 
ousted from their lands and reduced to pauperism. 
Bepresentations of this systematic plunder were made 
in 1827 to the Supreme Government, who appointed a 
special commission to examine into the matter, when 
some redress was made, but the relief afforded was not 
general. The same nefarious traffic, coupled with the 
high price of salt and over-assessment, produced an 
insurrection in Kuttak in 1818, which was not put down 
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without some trouble. An equitable admmistration was 
afterwards introduced and the assessment reduced forty 
per cent, since which this province has enjoyed perfect 
tranquillity. 

At no former period were the finances in so flourishing 
a condition as at the close of Lord Hastitigs' 
rule. The increase of annual revenue was Financial 
equal to six krores (£6,000,000), while and Terri- 
that of expenditure was four krores torial In- 
(£4,000,000), leaving a clear annual sur- crease, 
plus of two krores, besides, ten krores in 
the treasuries. In 1822-23 the Indian revenue was 
£19,645,000 and the Indian debt £29,382,600. All the 
Peishwa's dominions excepting the Sattara Principality 
were annexed to the Bombay Presidency. 

By the treaty of Paris in 1815, Java was restored to 
the Dutch, but a new British settlement, 
to command the China seas, was formed Singapore, 
in the Malay States. This was the island 
of Singapore, obtained by Sir Stamford Raffles from 
the Eaja of Johore in September, 1819. Its subsequent 
importonce as an entrep6t of trade has fally justified 
the wisdom of its selection, and Singapore is now one 
of the most thriving commercial cities in the East. 

Lord Hastings was the first Governor- General to 
encourage education among the natives. Numerous 
vernacular schools were opened in the neighbourhood 
of Kalkutta by Mr. May (a missionary). Dr. Carey, 
and others, and on 81st May, 1818, the first native 
newspaper in India, the 8umacha/r Burpim (" Mirror of 
News,'*) was issued by the Serampore missionaries. 
The first English newspaper published in India was 
HicJcie's Gazette, at Kalkutta, in 1781, but it was soon 
after suppressed by Government. The Bombay Gazette, , 
established in 1789, and the Bombay GovHer, in 1791, 
follow next. The Bengal Hv/rkaru was issued in 1802. 
At Madras the earliest English newspapers were the 

L 
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0<ywner and Gazette, both pnblished in 1814. In 1815 
the Education Society was established at Bombay, and 
the Elphinstone Institution in 1819, and at Kalkutta 
the Hindu College was opened in 1821. 

During Lord Hastings' rule, numerous roads, bridges, 
and light-houses \7ere constructed, canals restored, and 
churches and chapels built in the three Presidencies. 
So restricted however were means of communication in 
the interior, that in 1823, while rice was selling in the 
Khandesh districts at fifty pounds for eight annas (one 
shilling), only four pounds were procurable for the same 
sum at Puna. The docks at Bombay were greatly im- 
proved, and many fine vessels built there. 

The annual exports of India piece goods to Great 

Britain from 1771 to 1793 were, on an 
Trade. average, £1,260,000 in value, and from 

1793 to 1806 a little over ^2,000,000. 
After this they decreased and ceased altogether, owing 
to the cheapening of Manchester fabrics. 

In 1814 Dr. Th. F. Middleton was appointed the first 

AngHean Bishop of Kalkutta. At that 
Ecclesias- time there was an Archdeacon at each of 
tical. the other Presidencies, fifteen chaplains in 

Bengal, twelve at Madras, and five at 
Bombay. On 15th December, 1820, the Bishop founded 
a Missionary College at Kalkutta. He died on 8th 
July, 1822, and was succeeded by the celebrated Dr. 
Reginald Heber. 

Names of Note. — Honourable Mountstuart El- 
phinstone, Governor of Bombay, 1779-1869. Sir John 
Malcolm, afterwards Gbvemor of Bombay, and author 
of History of Persia, Memoirs of Central India, <&c., 
1769-1833. Sir Stamford Raffles, founder of Singa- 
pore, 1781-1826. Statesmen, General Gillespie, died 
1814. Sir David Ochterlony, 1758-1826. Sir Tho. 
Hislop, Commander-in-Chief of Madras. General 
Smith, and Captains Stanton and Fitzgerald, mili- 
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tary commanders ; Chetu and Kurrim Khan, Pindari 
freebooters, Umur Singh, a Gurkha general; Vizier 
Mahomed of Bhopal; Gungadhur Shastri, the 
Cteikwar's minister, assassinated 1815 ; Tulsi Bai, 
regent of Holkar's territories, beheaded in 1817. 

On the resignation of Lord Hastings, Mr. Canning, 
who had been President of the Board of Control, was 
appointed Governor- General, but as his presence was 
required in the English cabinet, the choice fell ulti- 
mately on Lord Amherst. . Till this nobleman's arrival 
in India, the reins of government were held by Mr. John 
Adam, senior member of council, whose brief adminis- 
tration of seven months was chiefly distniguished for his 
persecution of Mr. Silk Buckingham, the editor of the 
Kdlkutta Jowmal, For certain strictures upon the editor 
of a rival paper, Mr. Buckingham's license was revoked, 
and he was deported from India. Mr. Adam enjoyed 
the reputation of exemplary integrity, distinguished 
abOity, and indefatigable zeal. He died on his passage 
to England on 4th June, 1825. 



(DL) VISCOUNT (aptbbwards EARL) AMHERST op 
ARAItAN, Goybbnob-Genebal (▲.». 1823-28). 

Governors (if Bombay, 

Hon. Mountst. El- 

pmNSTONB . . . 1819-27 
Sib John Malcolm . 1827- 



Governors ofMadroi. 

Snt Thomas Munbo . 1820-27 
Hon. S. B. LusmNG- 

TON 1827- 



Appovntment. — ^Made in 1822, and he arrived at Kal- 
kutta on 1st August, 1823. He had previously been 
sent on an embassy to China. 

Resignation, — March 10th, 1828. He left India 
earlier than he had expected, on account of his son's 
illness, resigning the government to the senior member 
of council, Mr. Butterworth Bayley, who performed the 
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duties ad inierim until the 44h. of July, when Lord Ben- 
tinck took np the GoTemor-Genendsh^. 

Character. — ^Lord Amherst was actiye and perserering, 
and gifted with a libeial disposition. The gross misoon- 
dnct, however, of the Burmese war, the length of time 
it was protracted, and its heavj cost, created a strong 
feeling against him in England, and rendered his ad- 
ministration, in a financial point of yiew, calamitous. 

Wars. — ^I. With the Burmese, iu Febmajy, 1824. 
So &r hack as 1753 Alompra, a man of ohscnre birth, 
had founded a new dynasty at Ava. In 1766 the Ten- 
asserim proyinoes, and in 1787 the proyince of Arakan, 
were both conquered and annexed to the Burmese em.- 
pire. In 1798, nearly 30,000 Arakanese, haying sought 
refdge from Burman oppression in the British district 
of ChiUagcsngj their surrender was demanded by the 
Burman goyemor, under threat of an invasion, and the 
British Goyemment then thought it neoessaiy to pro- 
tect their finontier. In 1822 both the kingdom of Assam 
and the district of Munipore were annexed to Bunnah 
by Muha Bundula, their great national hero, and Lord 
Amherst, finHTug all efforts to maintain peace were fruit- 
less, dedared war in Februaiy, 1824. The expedition, 
comprising 11,000 European and native troops under 
Sir Archibald OampbeQ, was unfortunatdy planned to 
proceed to Bangoon as the rains oommenoed. It arrived 
there on 11th May, and occupied ihe town, bat the 
natives had deserted it, and all supplies being* inter- 
cepted, and the rains setting in, the army had to remain 
inactive in quarters for six months, during which time 
it suffered severely &am the unhealthy climate and the 
want of proper provisLaus. Meanwhile a small British 
post on the Ghittagong finontia' had been attacked and 
routed on 17th May by a Burmese army, but a large 
force was speedily sent to the finontier, and this checked 
any further advance of the enemy. In August, Marta- 
ban, the capital <^ the Tenassorim province^ was occu- 
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pied by the British, and in October the stockade of 
Kaik-ln was taken. Between the 7th and 15th De- 
cember the Burmese army, 60,000 strong, xmder Bnndiila, 
was routed at Kokien, and he retired to Donabew, forty 
miles up the riyer. In 1825 Assam, with its capital, 
Rungpore, was taken from the Burmese by Colonel 
Richards. After the failure of two expeditions to ad- 
Tance on Ava by way of the eastern districts, arising 
mainly from the difficulties of the country and the pesti- 
lential climate, a move was made by Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell up the river towards Ava from Rangoon on 13th 
February, 1825, and after the reduction of numerous 
stockades, Prome was occupied on 25th ApriL Several 
attacks were made on the British position during No- 
vember by the Burmese, but without any success. A 
treaty was signed on 3rd January, 1826, but as it was 
not ratified, the fortified position of Mellown was at- 
tacked and taken, and on 19th January a further advance 
was made towards the capital. The king was induced 
to make one more effort to repel the invaders with an 
army of 16,000 men, but this, too, was totally routed 
iQ February, and the British troops moved forward to 
YandabCi, only forty miles &om Ava. The treaty of 
Yandabu was then signed on 24th February ; by it — 
'' (a) the Burmese king ceded Assam, Tenasserim, and 
AnJcan to the East India Company ; (b) agreed to pay 
one krore of rupees towards the expenses of the war in 
four instalments ; and (c) to admit a British minister at 
Ava." The Burmese war cost thirteen krores of rupees 
(£13,000,000), and the ceded provinces were poor and 
nnremunerative, but now the hill-slopes of Assam are 
covered with tea-plantations, rice is largely exported 
firom Akyab in Arakan, and Mulmein in Tenasserim is 
the great outlet for the export of teak and other timber. 
n. A Sepoy mutiny occurred iq 1825 at Barrakpiir. 
The Bengal Sepoys of the 10th, 26th, 47th, and 62nd 
regiments, quartered there, hesitated to embark for 
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Bunuah, owing to a curtailment of their extra allow- 
ances, and to a report having been spread abroad of the 
invulnerability of the Burmese. As the 47th, with 
portions of the 10th and 62nd regiments, still persisted 
in showing an insubordinate spirit, they were surrounded 
on 1st November by two European regiments and a 
battery of artillery — fired upon, and a large number cut 
down. The ringleaders were executed, and the num- 
ber 47 of the Bengal regiment erased fipom the army 
Kst. The mutiny was suppressed by this sharp remedy, 
and no reluctance was afterwards shewn to proceed to 
either Arakan, Pegu, or any other portion of the Bur- 
mese empire. 

III. With Durjan Sal, nephew of Buldeo Singh (late 
R^'a of Bhurtpur), in 1825. As he had usurped the 
throne, and confined the young Baja, a child of six years, 
a force of 16,000 men and 100 guns was at once as- 
sembled by Sir David Ochterlony, the British repre- 
sentative in Malwa and Bajputana to punish him. Dif- 
ferences however taking place between Sir David and 
the Supreme Government, the former resigned his ap- 
pointment, and died soon after at Mirut brokenhearted. 
On 10th December, 1825, Lord Oombermere, the Com- 
mander-in-chief appeared before the fort of Bhurtpur, 
which had years before baffled all the efibrts of Lord 
. Lake. It was built of mud, was five miles in circum- 
ference, and stood in a plain surrounded by a ditch fifty- 
five feet deep and 150 feet broad. One of the bastions 
having been blown up, an assault was made, and the 
fortress taken on ISbh January, 1826. The loss of the 
enemy was 4,000 in killed, and the entire stores, arms, 
and ammunition fell into the hands of the victors. The 
fortifications were demolished, and forty-eight laks of 
rupees distributed as prize-money among the troops. 
Durjan Sal and his family were taken prisoners and con- 
fined in Benares, while the boy Baja was placed on the 
throne. The capture of this formidable fortress diSused 
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a feeling of awe throughont India, and greatly strength- 
ened the power of the British Government. 

Memorable Events. — Dnring Lord Amherst's adminis- 
tration ten krores of rupees (^10,000,000) were added 
to the public debt, mainly through the Burmese war, 
which was very costly. Towards the close of his rule, 
the Governor- General made a progress through the 
North-West provinces, holding stately Durbars for the 
reception of native princes. JEEe was the first Governor- 
General who selected Simla, on the Himalayan moun- 
tains, as a summer retreat, and he proceeded there in 
1827. 

The Burmese soldiers had few firearms, but were mostly 
armed with swords and pikes. They were 
very expert in constructing stockades, and Burmese, 
entrenching themselves in pits, each of 
which contained two men, with supplies of rice, water, 
and fuel. With the Burmese army was a corps of war- 
riors called the " Invulnerables," who wore short hair, 
and were tattooed on the arms and legs. Three young 
women of high rank accompanied the Shan division of 
the army on horseback, and inspired the troops with 
courage; they were believed to possess the power of 
rendering bullets harmless. 

In 1826 some disturbances took place between the 
Bombay Government and the Raja of Ko- 
lapiir, but the questions pending with that Kolapur. 
state were arranged satisfactorily in Janu- 
ary of that year, without recourse to actual hostilities. 

In May, 1824s, the Recorder's Court at Bombay (es- 
tablished in August, 1798) was raised to 
the dignity of a Supreme Court, the re- Bombay, 
corder, Sir Edward West, being appointed 
chief justice, with two puisne judges to assist him. 

Dr. Reginald Heber was Bishop of Kalkutta from 
1823 to 1826, in which latter year he died in the Mad- 
ras Presidency, while visiting Tanjur and TrichinopoU. 
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He was succeeded by Dr. J. T. James, who died in 
July, 1828. Numerous chnrclies, colleges, roads, bridges, 
lighthouses, and other pnblic works, were, dnring Lord 
Amherst's rule, constructed in different parts of India. 
Churches were erected at Kalkutta, Dum-Dum, Mirut, 
Kaunpore, Dakka, and Burdwan in Bengal, and at Bom- 
bay, Puna, Surat, and Kirki, in the Bombay Presidency. 
Natives of India were allowed to sit as jurors for the 
first time in 1827. 
. Names of Note. — Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of 
Madras, (died 1827) — « Europe never produced a more 
accomplished statesman, nor India a more skilful sol- 
dier." Mr. Jenkins, Resident of Nagpur. Dr. Regi- 
nald Heber, Bishop of Kalkutta (1783-1826). Dow- 
lut Rao Sindia, Maharaja of Gwalior (died 1827). 
Bundula, a celebrated Burmese general, and the na- 
tional hero of his country, (killed in battle 1825). 



(X.) LORD W. C. BENTINCK, GovEBNOR-GENEaAL 

(▲.D. 1828-35). 



Govemorg qf Madrat, 

Hon. S. R Lushikq- 

TON 1827-32 

Gen. Sir Fred. Adam 1832 



Governors qf Bombay, 

Sir John Malcolm . 1827-30 
Gen. Sir T. S. Begk- 

-wiTH 1830-31 

Earl or Clabx . . 1831-35 

Sib Kob. Grant . . 1835 



Ajopointment — Made in 1828, and he arriyed at Kal- 
kutta on July 4th of that year. In March, 1833, he 
received the appointment of Commander-in-Chief, in 
addition to that of Grovemor- General. He had pre- 
viously held the oflBce of Grovemor in the Madras Presi- 
dency from 1802 to 1807. 

Besignation, — In March, 1835, on account of his 
health. He left Kalkutta the same month, and on his 
return to England became a member of Parliament for 
Glasgow. He died at Paris 17th June, 1839. 

Gha/racter. — Lord Bentinck was able, zealous, energetic, 
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and of great integrity, and these qualities were fally shown 
in his attempts to improye the country, advance the moral 
and social condition of its people, and develop its com- 
mercial and agricnltoral resources. 

Wa/rs. — With the exception of the conquest of Kurg, 
and an insurrection among the Koles, a hill tribe in the 
south-west of Bengal, the general tranquillity of India 
was not disturbed during Lord Bentinck's adminis- 
tration. Owing to the cruelties and oppression prac- 
tised by Vera Rajundra Wudier, the Raja of Kurg, 
whose father had been a steady ally of the English, he 
was in April, 1834, declared to be unfit to reign, and a 
large force under Colonel Lindesay was sent to occupy 
his territories. The troops met with little opposition, 
except at a few stockades, which had been erected to 
defend Mudgherri, the capital, but these, as also the 
Baja himself, were taken in April, 1834, and the latter 
sent to Benares. The prize money, amounting to 
thirteen laks, was distributed among the troops, and the 
province of Kurg annexed to the Madras Presidency. 

Memorable Events. — Lord Bentinck was very un- 
popular at the commencement of his administration, as, 
owing to the great expense of the Burmese war, he had 
to carry out a system of retrenchment in both the civil 
and military services. Land revenue, alienated from the 
state \}j fraudulent deeds, was recovered to the extent 
of iihirty laks a year, and the hill province of Kachar, 
on the north-east frontier of Bengal, was annexed 
in 1832. For the administration of justice Amins' and 
Suddur Amins' Courts were established, as also courts 
of appeal at Allahabad for the benefit of the North-west 
provinces, where a new settlement, simple in plan, was 
introduced in 1832. A stamp duty was imposed — Sutti 
was forbidden by proclamation in 1830 — great efibrts 
were also made to root out female infanticide among the 
Bajputs and the Khonds of Orissa, and the department 
established for putting down ^^ Thugs " or organized 
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gangs of mnrderers, who made it their business to worm 
themselves into the confidence of nnsnspecting travellers, 
and then strangle them for the sake of their wealth. 
Native education was promoted, and the Kalkntta me- 
dical college established in 1835, and many offices nnder 
government were opened ont to the educated natives of 
the country. 

Dowlut Bao Sindia, djring in March 1827, without 

male heirs, his widow, Baiza Bai, became 
Sindia. Regent. She adopted a youth named 

Jhudku Bao, who on coming of age 
desired to wield the sovereignty himself, but this the 
Regent was not willing to allow. Application was 
then made by the young prince to the Governor- General 
for his support, but he refusing to interfere, Jhudku 
Rao, in July, 1833, made an attempt to seize the supreme 
power, but failed. Soon afber a strong party in the state 
proclaimed the young prince their sovereign. Baiza 
Bai fled to Dholpur, but finding opposition useless, sur- 
rendered. She was allowed a revenue of ten laks of 
rupees, and took up her residence at Futtegarh. 

As Maun Singh, the Raja of Jodhpur, who had been 

restored to power by the Govemor- 
Jodhpur. General through a subsidiary alliance, 

had allowed his stipulated tribute to fall 
into arrears, and had also engaged in several very equi- 
vocal proceedings, a force of 10,000 men was assembled 
at Nussirabad, with the object of compelling an unquali- 
fied submission. The Raja at once sent envoys to the 
British Resident at Ajmir to plead his attachment to the 
government, when he was requested to deliver up at 
once all criminal re^gees, whom he had sheltered, and 
pay the expenses of the force collected at Nussirabad to 
overawe him. This, after some hesitation, was ac- 
ceded to. 

The Rajput state of Jeipur was disturbed during 
Lord Bentinck's rule by its minister, Jota Ram, who was 
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stsrongly suspected of having murdered the Raja. He 

was removed, but in June, 1835, an em- 

eute took place at the capital, in which Mr. Jeipur. 

Blake, an officer attached to the Residency, 

was murdered. Jota Ram, having been found guilty of 

instigating this crime, was sentenced to death, but this 

was afterwards commuted to exile and imprisonment. 

In 1811 the government of Maisur was assumed by 
the Raja, then sixteen years old, but in 
consequence of a continuous system of Maisur. 
misrule the people, in 1830, broke out 
into open revolt. This was quelled by a British force, 
and in 1832 the management of this fine province was 
taken in hand by the East India Company, the Raja 
being amply provided for. 

The post of resident at Delhi seems to have been one 
of great difficulty and even danger. In 
March, 1835, Mr. Frazer, the acting Re- Delhi. 
sident, was shot dead by a hired assassin. 
On investigation it was found that the murder had 
been instigated by the Nawab of Ferozpur, who, with the 
assassin, one Kurrim, was condemned and executed. 

This state, during Lord Bentinck's administration, 
had, owing to misgovemment, presented 
a deplorable picture of misery. In 1831 Oudh. 
the GU>vemor- General had advised the 
Raja to adopt certain reforms, and though, in 1834, 
authorized by the Court of Directors to assume the 
government of Oudh, Lord Bentinck merely continued 
to urge the adoption of improvements on the Raja. 

On 13th June, 1833, the new Settlement of India Bill 
was introduced into Parliament by Mr. 
Charles Grant (afterwards Lord Glenelg) . Settle- 
Its principal provisions were : — " (a) The ment of 
Government of India to be entrusted to India Bill, 
the Company till 1864 ; (Jb) The China 
trade to be thrown open to aU, and the right of trading 
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and of purchasing lands in India to be granted to all 
British subjects, the Company fo close its commercial 
concerns, aU its debts being charged to the Indian re- 
yennes ; (c) Legislative powers to a certain extent to 
be vested in the Governor- General ; (d) No native, or 
British subject, resident in India, to be disabled from 
holding office by reason of colour, birth, or descent ; (e) 
Slavery to be abolished ; and (/) Two additional bishops 
(for Madras and Bombay) to be created, the Bishop of 
Kalkutta to be metropolitan." The Bill became law on 
28th August, 1833, having been accepted by both the 
Court of Directors and the proprietors of India stock. 
One of the subsequent arrangements of the new settle- 
ment was the constitution, in 1833, of a Legislative 
Council in India. 

In 1833 a dispute took place between the Govern- 
ment of Bombay and the judges of the Supreme Court 
at that Presidency, in consequence of the resistance 
offered at Puna to a writ of Habeas Corpus issued by 
the latter. The Gt)vemor, Sir John Malcolm, was de- 
termined not to allow such writs to extend into the in- 
terior. As this discussion involved some of the highest 
prerogatives of the Court of King's Bench, reference 
was made to the Privy Council, who decided that writs 
of " Habeas Corpus " did not extend to natives without 
the immediate local bounds of the island of Bombay. 

Much discontent as well as injury to the revenue had 

taken place, owing to the exorbitant duties 

Opium. levied upon opium, the produce of Raj- 

putana, when passing through the Com- 
pany's territories. This led to its being smuggled into 
Sindh, and through the Portuguese ports of Diu and 
Damaun. At length the system of granting licenses or 
passes for its transit to Bombay was hit upon, and this 
in some degree remedied the difficulty. 

It was during Lord Bentinck's administration that 
Lieutenant (afterwards Sir Alexander) Bumes under- 
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took a tour of exploration through the cotuitries of 
Central Asia, proceeding by way of the Indus through 
Sindh, then very little known to the English. In 
February, 1832, a treaty of commerce was concluded 
between the Company and the Mirs of Sindh. Three 
routes were also attempted by steamers from England 
to In disk — the first, by the Cape of Good Hope, which 
effected but little saving in time — ^the second, from 
Bombay through the Bed Sea, Egypt, and the Medi- 
terranean, by Lieutenant Waghom — the third, by tho 
Euphrates and Persian Gulf, by Captain Chesney. The 
second was found the most practicable, and a line of 
packets was established. The navigation of the Ganges 
by steamers was also commenced during Lord Bentinck's 
rule. 

From 1792 to 1830, the amoont of annual revenue de- 
rived from opium ranged from £180,000 
to £800,000, but in 1835 it rose to Indian 
£1,399,000. Hie opium from Patna, in Trade. 
Bengal, was considered the finest in 
quality. In 1833, on the renewal of the charter, all the 
Company's extensive filatures of silk were sold to pri- 
vate persons. Before 1820, there were but few com- 
mercial houses at the Indian ports, but after that year 
other firms were established with a large amount of 
capital. The Company's annual imports from 1818 to 
1827, were 2^ millions in value, while the " private" 
trade amounted to 5^ millions sterling. The annual 
value of exports for the same period was. Company's 
£1,900,000, and " private" a little over 8 milHons. In 
1830, a commercial crisis took place at Kalkutta, when 
many houses failed — six of the largest for £16,000,000, 

There occurred a terrible famine in 1833, by which 
50,000 persons perished in September at 
Luknow, in Oudh ; at Kaunpore, 1,200 ; Famine, 
and at Guntiir, 250,000 people died, be- 
sides 74,000 buUocks, 159,000 milch cattle, and 300,000 
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sheep and goats. The direct loss to govemment by this 
visitation exceeded five million ponnds sterling. 

In 1^28, the sanitarinm of Malcolm Peth, on the 

Mahableshwnr hills, in the Bombay Pre- 
Mahab- sidencj, was fonnded by Sir John Mal- 

ic shwur. colm, iience its name. It is 4,500 feet 

above the level of the sea, and affords a 
pleasant retreat during the hot season for the Qovemor 
of Bombay and other high officials. 

During Lord Bentinck's government, the following 

public works were carried on : Four iron 
Public suspension bridges, 86 bridges of masonry. 

Works. 70 different roads, 412 tanks, 113 wells, 

107 ghats, 15 serais for travellers, and 9 
iron chain bridges for Kumaon. In Bombay, the Town 
Hall and Kolaba Observatory were completed in 1830. 
In the same year the Agri-horticultural Society of 
Western India was established, and in 1832 the Bombay 
Geographical Society was founded. The Agra Bank 
was established on 1st July, 1833. 

Dr. John M. Turner succeeded Dr. James as bishop 

of Kalkutta in 1829, but he, dying on 
Ecclesias- 7th July, 1830, Dr. Daniel Wilson was 
tical and appointed his successor in April 1832. 
Gduca- He employed himself actively in visiting 

tional. the numerous stations of his large Indian 

diocese. In 1834, the new charter brought 
two more bishops into India, — Dr. Daniel Corrie, arch- 
deacon of Madras, as bishop of that Presidency, and 
Dr. Thomas Carr, archdeacon of Bombay, as bishop of 
Bombay. In 1830, Dr. Duff opened the General As- 
sembly's school in Kalkutta, on Christian principles, 
and it soon rivalled the Hindu College in the number 
and qualifications of its students. Rammohun Roy, 
one of the most active promoters of the Hindu College, 
and a Hindu of distinguished literary attainments, was 
sent by the Delhi emperor to England, to represent his 
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case to the goyermnent there, but failed in his mission. 
He was versed in Persian, Ahibic, Sxmgskmt and Eng- 
lish. In after life he adopted Monotheism as his reli- 
gions creed, and died at Bristol in 1833. 

Lord Bentinck made several progresses in India 
during his rule. In 1828 he visited the North- West 
Provinces, ai^d in 1829 the Straits and Eastern Settle- 
ments. In October, 1831, he met Eunjit Singh, the 
Maharaja of Lahore, at Bupur, and in 1832 again pro- 
ceeded to the Upper Provinces, meeting the E.ajput 
princes at Ajmir. In 1833 he visited Delhi and Ajmir, 
returning to Kalkutta in February of that year. 

Names of Note. — Sir Charles (afterwards Lord 
Metcalfe, statesman (1785-1846). Rammohun Roy 
(1780-1833). Baiza Bai, the Regent of the QwaHor 
State. 

On Lord Bentinck's resignation in March, 1835, 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe became 
(^OYernoT-QeneTBl provUionally till March, 1836. The 
Court of Directors had appointed Lord Heytesbury, but 
on the Whig ministry returning to power, before that 
nobleman could sail to his destination, the appointment 
was cancelled. Sir ChVrles Metcalfe had previously 
held important and trustworthy posts under the Indian 
government, and during his short rule as Grovemor- 
Gbneral he became popular by removing the restric- 
tions to which the press had previously been subjected. 
He returned to Europe in 1837, resigned the Com- 
pimy's service, and was appointed Governor of Jamaica 
in 1839. Subsequently he became Governor- General of 
Canada, but was forced by disease to resign that post in 
November, 1845. On his return to Englsgid he was 
raised to the peerage as Lord Metcalfe, and died on 
12th September, 1846. 
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(XI.) VISCOUNT (aftbkwabds EARL) AUCKLAND, 
Goybkkor-Genbkal (a.d. 1886-42). 

GovemoTi of Madrcu, I Governor »(/ Bombay , 

Sir Fred. Adam . . 1832-36 Sir Rob. Grant . . 1835-38 

Lord Elphikbtonb . 1836 I Jambs Farish (Pro.; . 1838-39 

' Sir J. RiYBTT, Carnac 1839-41 

'G.W. Anderson (Pro.) 1841 

Appomtment — ^Made in 1835, and he landed at Kal- 
kntta on 20th March, 1836. Lord Auckland had pre- 
viously been President of the Board of Trade, Master 
of the Mint, and first Lord of the Admiralty. 

Besignation. — On 28th February, 1842, after a cala- 
mitous administration of six years. He lefb India on 
12th March following, and afterwards joined the Whig 
administration. He died on 1st January, 1849. 

Gha/racter, — Pacific, and by nainre amicably disposed, 
he was ill-fitted for the troublous times into which he 
was thrown. He gave his attention, as far as pos- 
sible, to the advancement of native education, and was 
eager to carry out schemes of social improvement, but 
his administration of six years was mainly occupied 
with the disastrous campaign in Afghanisthan. 

Wa^8, — I. With the Khiind Raja of Gumsur in 
1836, who displayed a reftactory spirit. The Raja soon 
submitted, and Ghimsur and other forts were speedily 
occupied, but several insubordinate chieftains offered re- 
sistance, trusting to their fastnesses and jungles. The 
troops suffered severely in this desxdtory warfare in an 
unhealthy country, but the chief forh*esses were at 
length taken and demolished, and thts Elhunds sub- 
dued. 

II. With Dost Mahomed Khan, Amir of Afghan- 
isthan, in October 1838. In 1812, a revolution occurred 
in that country, which compelled the reigning prince. 
Shah Sujah, to abandon his throne, and seek shelter at 
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first in Lahore, and afterwards in British territory, and 
it ended in Shah Mahmud becoming the sovereign, with 
Fntteh Khan Banikzje as his vizier. This minister was 
put to a cruel death by the king in 1818, on which 
Mahomed Azim Khan, his brother, took up arms, and 
placed Ayub, a brother of Shah Sujah, on the throne. 
In 1823, Afghanisthan had become a prey to civil wars, 
and the empire was parcelled out into petty principalities. 
It was at this time that Dost Mahomed, a brother of 
Futteh Khan, appeared upon the scene, having taken 
possession of Kabul, and by treachery, accompanied 
with murder, he in 1826 obtained supreme power in 
Afghanisthan. In 1836, Kabul was again in a state of 
anarchy, and the e£fbrts made by Dost Mahomed to 
levy money caused several revolts. Runjit Singh, 
taking advantage of this, captured Peshawur, and in 
the same year. Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) 
Bumes, was sent on a mission of a commercial nature to 
Dost Mahomed, but all attempts at negotiation were 
fruitless. In December, 1837, a Persian army advanced 
upon Herat, then ruled by Kamran, Shah Mahmud's 
eldest son, but it was repulsed with loss, and the siege 
raised in September, 1838. Lord Auckland, after con- 
cluding in June, 1838, a tripartite treaty with Bunjit 
Singh and Shah Sujah, issued in October of that year 
his grand manifesto, in which he. determined to espouse 
by force the cause of Shah Siijah, and reinstate him on. 
the Afghan throne. A British force from Bombay was 
prepared to ascend the Indus, but as it was found that 
the Mirs of Sindh were unwilling to let it pass through 
their territory, their seaport town, Kurrachi, was taken 
on 2nd February, 1839, and this led. to a treaty, by 
which the Mirs agreed to pay £300,000, maintain an 
auxiliary force of 4,000 men, pay a tribute of one-half of 
their revenue, and acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
East India Company. In March, the army reinforced 
by a Bengal division, reached 'Shikarpilr, and soon after 

M 
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set out, nnder Sir John Keane, for the Bolan pass, which 
was fonnd obstructed by the Biluchis, led on by the Khan 
of Elhilat. It arriyed at Quetta on 26th March, and 
after great privations occupied Elandahar on 25th April, 
and here Shah Sujah, on 8th May, was installed as king 
with much ceremony. On 27th June, the army advanced 
on Ghuzni, and on 23rd July, this celebrated fortress was 
successfully stormed, the governor, Heidur Khan, a son 
of Dost Mahomed, being taken prisoner. A further ad- 
vance was then made on Kabul, whither also another 
British column, under Colonel Wade, was also march- 
ing. After having forced its way through the for- 
midable Kheibur pass, twenty-eight miles in extent. Sir 
John Keane's army reached the capital on 6th August, 
and Colonel Wade's division the same place on 3rd 
September. Dost Mahomed fled to Bokhara, and Shah 
Sujah was enthroned, after which the main body of the 
troops returned to India by the Kheibur pass and 
Peshawur, Mr. M'Naghten remaining as Envoy, as well 
as a detachment under General Elphinstone, for the 
protection of the new sovereign. The disaffected 
Afghan chiefs were but partially subdued, and on 15th 
October Khilat was successfully stormed by General 
Willshire, and the governor, Mehrab Khan, slain. It 
was soon found that Shah Sujah was unpopular, and 
this incited Dost Mahomed to fresh exertions, in order 
to expel the English from Afghanisthan. Escaping 
from the king of Bokhara, he levied troops and offered 
some opposition, but to the surprise of everyone, on 3rd 
November 1840, after the fight at . Purwan, he sur- 
rendered himself to the British envoy, by whom he was 
sent with his family to Ludiana. The campaign in 
Afghanisthan being considered at an end. Lord Auck- 
land was created an earl, Sir John Keane raised to the 
peerage, Mr. M'Naghten and Colonel Pottinger made 
baronets, and Colonels Wade and Thackwell, and 
Captain Bumes knighted. In October 1841, every- 
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thing appeared tranquil, but on 2nd November following, 
an insurrection broke out suddenly at Kabul, promoted, 
it was supposed, mainly by Akbar Khan, the favourite 
son of Dost Mahomed. Sir Alexander Bumes and 
other British oflEicers were murdered ; the Afghans took 
the forts in the vicinity of the British cantonments ; 
several small detachments in the districts were cut to 
pieces, and, on the arrival at Kabul of Akbar Khan, on 
22nd November, many chiefs, hitherto fiiendly to Shah 
Sujah and the English, at once changed sides. Negotia- 
tions were then attempted, and it was agreed that the 
British troops should leave Afghanisthan, taking with 
them Shah Sujah if willing, and that Dost Mahomed 
was to be allowed to return to Kabiil. Shah Sujah, 
knowing that his countrymen never observed treaties, 
rejected the convention altogether. The winter had 
now set in with great severity, and the demands of the 
Afghans were daily becoming more and more exorbitant. 
On 23rd December, while holding a conference with 
Akbar Khan, Sir William M'Naghten was murdered by 
that chief. Captain Trevor met the same fate, and 
other officers were made prisoners. Major Pottinger, 
who then became British envoy, managed to patch up 
a convention on very humiliating terms, and on 6th 
January 1842, commenced the retreat of the British 
army, numberiug, with camp-followers, about 15,000 
men, exposed to continual attacks from the Afghans, 
compelled to deliver up their women and children as 
hostages, and suffering dreadfully &om hunger, thirst, 
and cold. It ended in one officer only. Dr. Brydon, 
being able to reach Jellalabad in safefy, to tell the disas- 
trons tale. In four days 12,000 men, including camp> 
followers, were lost, the army sufferiug mostly in the 
torible passes through which their route to India lay. 
Greneral Sale, at Jellalabad, General Nott at Kandahar, 
and the garrison at E^hilat-i-Qhilzi, still maintained 
their positions, but at Ghuzni, the troops under Colonel 
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Palmer Bnirendered to the Afghans on 6th March 1842. 
Preparations were going forward in India to send relief 
to i^e beleaguered garrisons, when Lord Ellenborongh 
arrived in E[alkntta, and assnmed the reigns of govern- 
ment on 28th Febroary, 1842. 

III. On the 22nd Jannary, 1839, an English expedi- 
tion took possession of the town of Aden, at the entrance 
of the Red Sea. A treaty for its peaceable surrender 
had previonsly been made with the Snltan of Lahej, who 
held it, but this was resisted by his nephew. A sharp 
fight then took place with the Arabs, who were defeated. 
In 1840 they nuuie several desperate attacks upon the 
place, and were again repelled with great slaughter, as 
they neither took nor gave quarter. The spot was consi- 
dered to be a convenient position as a station for regu- 
lar steam communication between England and India. 

Memorable Events. — ^A disturbance took place in Oudh 
in July, 1837, on the death of the king of 
Oudh. that country. He had previously acknow- 

ledged two youths, Keiwan Jah, and 
Munah Jaun, as his sons, but the adoption being irre- 
gular, the British Gt)vemment determined to vest the 
succession in Nussir-u-Dowlah, the eldest surviving 
uncle of the monarch, on the proviso that he shoxdd sign 
such a treaty as the Grovemor- General might dictate. 
On the king's death the queen dowager, with an armed 
force of 2,000 men, attempted to place Miinah Jaun on 
the throne, but the resident, Colonel Low, at once called 
up his troops and opened fire upon the insurgents, who 
were, with the Begum, made prisoners. Two other 
aspirants to the throne appeared in the persons of two 
nephews, but their claims, according to the principles of 
the Suni sect, were declared to be untenable. 

, In 1820 the Raja of Bhopal died, and 

Bnopal. his widow, Sekundur Begum, assumed 

, *^® government, adopting her nephew 

as the heir to the throne. Disputes afterwards arose 
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between her and her nephew, and they both appealed to 
arms, but throngh the mediation of the British Govern- 
ment the youth ascended the throne, the Begum retiring 
to a Jagir. The B*aja died soon after, leaving the suc- 
cession to his daughter, then six years old. 

In 1839, during the Afghan war, the Baja of Sattara, 
having taken a share in hostile negotia- 
tions, in gross violation of the treaty en- Sattara. 
tered into by him, and refased to dismiss 
the minister who was supposed to have urged him to 
this act, was deposed, and his brother Appa Saheb made 
ruler in his stead. A conspiracy was also discovered in 
the Dekhun, headed by the Nizam's brother, in which 
the Nabob of Kumal was found to be implicated. The 
Raja of Jodhpur, too, also showed a refractory spirit. A 
force was sent against both these chieftains, and their 
designs at once suppressed. 

Runjit Singh died on 30th June, 1839, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Kxirruk, who died after 
an inglorious reign of about twelve months. Sikhs . 
His son Nao Nehal succeeded him, but 
he was killed by a stone which fell on him when pass- 
ing under a gate at Lahore. Shir Singh, the unac- 
knowledged son of Bun^t, who was addicted to drunk- 
enness and debauchery, was then (1841) proclaimed 
king through the influence of Dyan, a favourite of 
Bnnjit. 

In 1827 the introduction of the tea plant into India 
occupied some attention, and in 1834 
active measures were taken to cany on Tea Trade. 
its cultivation. Plants and seeds were 
obtained from China, and in 1838 those reared in 
Kumaon had produced seed. The tea plant had been 
found growing ^wUd'' in Assam, and in 1837 samples 
prepared from this kind were sent to Kalkntta and 
&ivonrably reported upon. Chinese plants were also 
introduced into that country, and a company called the 
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** Assam Company" was formed to carry on tea cnl- 
tivation. 

The trade in cotton may be said to have commenced 

from 1788, when about 600,000 lbs. were 

Cotton. shipped to England. Tip to 1810 the 

export of this article greatly flnctnated in 
quantity, and from that year to 1812 varied aminally 
from 694,000 lbs. to 27,376,000 lbs. with prices ranging 
from 8d. to 3«. per pound. From 1817 to 1840 it varied 
from 12| millions to 76| million pounds, and prices 
from 2^. to Is, 4sd, per pound. Experimental culture 
of exotic varieties of cotton was begun in 1840, in the 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies, by planters brought 
by the government of India from the Southern States of 
America. 

The great trigonometrical survey of India, which was 
commenced in 1800 during Lord Wellesley's adminii 
stration by Colonel Lambton, had in the year 1841 
advanced to the completion of the whole Indian arc 
from Cape Komorin to the Himalayan mountains. 

During Lord Auckland's administration the full 
liberty of the press was confirmed, the civil courts aug- 
mented, and the use of the vernacular languages per- 
mitted in schools and courts of justice. The Chamber 
of Commerce at Bombay was established in 1836, that 
at Madras in 1836. The order of "Beitish India" for 
native officers was introduced at Madras by Lord Elphin- 
stone in 1837, and he opened the University there in 
April, 1841. At Bombay the munificent Parsi merchant, 
Jamsetji Jijibhoy, was knighted in 1842 ; his charities 
exceeded £60,000, and he expended £30,000 in the 
translation of useful works into Ghijirathi. The Parsi 

community in Bombay had now become 
Parsis. both numerous and influential, and bore 

a high character for industry, peacefriU 
ness, and intelligence. The word ^^Fa/rsi^^ is derived 
from the name of the provincie of ancient Persia, " Pars" 
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or " Fars," from which thej originallj came. They are 
in fact the remnants of the " Gkiebres," or fire-wor- 
shippers of Persia (Jollowers of Zerdusht (Zoroaster) , 
who were defeated at the great battle of Nahavand in 
A. D. 651, bj the Kaliph Omaci when a portion left 
Persia, and, as is ascertained from a poem called the 
Kissah-USa/iydn (written by Behram in A. d. 1699), 
arrived in India Bhout a.d. 717. Diu, on the Kattiawar 
coast, was the first place touched at, and here they 
remained nineteen years ; thence they proceeded to the 
coast of GxLzerat, settling at Sanjan, tweniy-fonr miles 
south of the Portuguese settlement of Damaun. In time 
they increased in numbers, residing chiefly at Nowsari, 
Surat, Ahmedabad, and Bombay; at present they are 
most numerous in the last-mentioned ciiy. There are 
a few practical points in connection with their religion 
which are worthy of notice. They will eat nothing 
cooked by a person of another religion ; they object to 
beef and pork; marriages are only contracted with 
persons of their own caste and creed ; their dead are not 
buried, but exposed on iron gratings in their " Dohnas" 
or temples of silence, to be devoured by birds ; the bones 
are subsequently placed in a subterranean cavern. 

Dr. Corrie, Bishop of Madras, died on 5th February, 
1837. He was so much beloved that a 
grammar-school was founded in the city Ecclesi- 
of Madras to perpetuate his memory. He asticaL 
was succeeded by Dr. Trevor Spencer, 
who arrived in India on 21st October, 1839. The pro- 
greas of missionaiy labour was not very marked diirmg 
the first twelve years of the present century, only 161 
Hindus having been converted to Christianity. Ten 
years afterwards the number rose to 403, in 1832 to 
647, and up to 1842 this had increased to 1,055. 

Names of Note. — Sir Wm. NcNaghten, Resident 
at Kabul (murdered in 1841) ; he had previously been 
appointed Gbvemor of Bombay. Sir Alex. Burnes 
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(1805^1). Generals, Sir Robt. Sale (1782.1845), 
Nott (1782-1845), Pollock (b. 1786). Major Eldrcd 
Pottingcr (1811-43), Captain Arthur Conolly, 
militarj commanders* Runjit Singh, Maharaja of 
Lahore (1780-1839). 



(Xn.) VISCOUNT (APTEEWARD8 EARL) ELLENBO- 

ROUGH, GOVEBNOB-GSNEBAL (a.D. 1842-44). 

Governors <if Madras. Governors of Botnbaif, 



LoBD Elphinstone . 1836-42 
Marquis of Tweed- 
dale 1842 



G. W. Ain>EB80N (Pro.) 1841 -42 
Sib Geo. Abthub, 
Baet. 1842 



Appointment — Made in 1841, and he landed at Kal- 
kntta on 28th February, 1842. Lord EUenborongh had 
previonsly been President of the Board of Control nnder 
the Tory administration* 

Besignation, — Lord EUenborongh was, in July, 1844^ 
removed from his office by the Coort of Directors, the 
government of India being provisionally oondncted by 
Mr. W. W. Bird, till the arrival of his successor. Sir 
Henry Hardinge* He left for Europe on 1st August, 
1844, and was afterwards raised to the dignity of an earL 

Ohcuraoter, — ^Lord EUenborongh was very desirous of 
obtaining mUitary glory, and this sentiment seems to 
have prevented his doing much towards the internal 
improvement of India* He was wanting in steadiness 
and constancy, and his administration showed no marked 
or consistent course of policy. He nevertheless possessed 
great energy and talent, and his indefatigable industry 
and indomitable resolution were generally appreciated. 

Wours. — ^At the time Lord EUenborongh assumed the 
GovemoT^G«neralship, the Afghan war was stiU going 
on, there being two British garrisons in that country, one 
at Jellalabad and the other at Kandahar. In April, 1842, 
the former, under Sir Robert Sale, was relieved by 
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General Pollock. Orders for retreating from Afglian- 
isthan were stt first issued by the Governor- General, but 
the then state of Kabul encouraging an advance, Gene- 
rals Nott and Pollock were allowed to act as they thought 
best. Shah Siijah had previously, in April, 1842, been 
assassinated, and his son Eutteh Jung made ruler by 
Akbar Khan. On 11th September General Pollock 
defeated 16,000 Afghans at Tezin, and on 15th entered 
Kabul, where, two days afterwards. General Nott, the 
' defender of Kandahar, joined him, having on his way 
taken Ghuzni on 5th September and destroyed its forti- 
fications and citadel. Akbar Elhan's European prisoners, 
numbering about eighty men, eleven women, and nine- 
teen children, whom it was that chieftain's intention to 
sell as slaves, managed to bribe Saleh Mahomed Khan 
who was in charge of them, and they were met on the 
17th September by Sir Richmond Shakespeare with some 
native irregular horse, and on 20th by General Sale. 

After destroying the great Bazar and several mosques 
and houses at Kabul, that city was abandoned on 12th 
October, and the British army returned to India through 
the Kheibur Pass, though not without meeting with 
obstruction, bringing with them the gates of the temple 
of Somnath, captured by Mahmud of Ghuzni some eight 
centuries before. On 25th October, 1842, Dost Mahomed 
and his family, together with all Afghans then iu India, 
were permitted to return to their country, and the war 
in Afghanisthan was thus brought to a successful termi- 
nation. 

II. With the Mirs of Sindh, in 1842. This province, 
which had, with a few intermisidions, been a constituent 
part of the Mahomedan dominions from the time of the 
Ghuzni dynasty to the end of that of Teimur, became in 
1740 a dependent portion of the Persian empire under 
Nadir Shah, and was governed by the Kulhora race, which, 
about the year 1786, was displaced by aBiliich tribe, the 
Talpurs, of the Shiah sect, under the leadership of Mir 
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Futteh AIL He assigned portions of the conqnered 
territory to his relations, whence arose the states of 
Kheirpur and Mirpur, bat retained the larger portion, 
containing the capital, Heidnrabad, for himself. In 1886 
the Mirs became tributary to Bnnjit Singh, the Maha- 
raja of Lahore. In 1838, a British resident, Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Pottinger, wm stationed at 
Heidnrabad, with the reluctant consent of the Mirs, 
and various treaties were made with them. In De- 
cember, 1840, Major Outram, being then Resident, the 
chief Mir, Nur Mahomed, died, and as a portion of the 
yearly subsidies, promised by the Mirs for defraying the 
expenses of the British force in Afghanisthan, remained 
unpaid. Sir Charles Napier was sent to Sindh in Sep- 
tember, 1842, and invested with the chief military and 
pdlitical power in that province. On his approach Mir 
Bustum Khan of Kheirpur fled to Emamghur, a fort in 
the desert, which Sir Charles Napier speedily destroyed 
on 9th January, 1843. On 14th February the Mirs 
signed a treaiy, relieving themselves from the payment 
of the subsidy, but surrendering Kurrachi, Tatto and 
three other towns, with a strip of land on each side of 
the Indus, and allowing the right of cutting wood for 
the steamers on the river banks. Meanwhile plots were 
formed by them against the Resident, and an attack 
wsks made in February, 1843, on the British Residency 
near Heidnrabad by 8000 Biluchis with six guns, which 
resulted in the Resident abandoning the place. On the ' 
17th February Sir Charles Napier, with 2800 men of 
all arms and twelve guns, attacked the Mirs' army of 
22,000 men, strongly posted at Miani, six miles &om 
Heidnrabad, and gained a complete victory over them. 
It resulted in the surrender of Heidnrabad and of six of 
the Mirs. As, however. Shir Mohamed of Miipur still 
remained unsubdued, he was on 24th March encountered 
and defeated by Sir Charles at Dubba, four miles £rom 
Heidnrabad. Sindh then became a British province and 
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Sir Charles Napier its first governor. Mir All Miirad of 
Kheirpiir, who had remained faithful to his engagements, 
received an accession of territory, slavery was abolished, 
and the Indus declared open to the navigation of the 
world. The captive Mirs were removed at first to 
Bombay and afterwards to Kalkntta. 

III. With the GwaHor State, in 1843. After the 
death of Dowlnt Rao Sindia in 1827, his widow adopted 
Jeiaji B>ao, a child of eight years old, and the deceased 
chiers nearest relative, while Mama Saheb, his maternal 
uncle, was appointed regent. Through the intrigues of 
the Maharani (Queen Mother), the Regent was compelled 
to withdraw firom Gwalior, the chief power falling into 
the hands of Dada Khasji Walla, but his presence there 
being pronounced injurious by the British Erosident, his 
removal was demanded, to which the Maharani yielded 
a reluctant assent. 

To obtain guarantees for the future security of the 
country, British troops, under Sir Hugh Gbugh and 
accompanied by the Governor-General, were marched 
into the GKwalior districts in December, 1843, and, as all 
attempts at negotiation were fruitless, the British army, 
14,000 strong with forty guns, attacked the Maratta 
force of 18,000 men with 100 guns at Maharajpur on 
29th December, and defeated it after a severe struggle. 
On the same day General Grey obtained a brilliant vic- 
tory over another force of 12,000 Marattas near Punniar, 
twelve miles from Gwalior, and these combined suc- 
cesses soon induced the Gwalior Durbar to sue for peace. 
The Maratta army was disbanded, and on 17th January, 
1844, a treaty was entered into, the chief provisions of 
which were — "(a) the administration of the Gwalior 
government by a council till the Maharaja attained his 
18th year ; (&) the increase of the British contingent force 
in Sindia*s territories, and (c) the payment of twenty-six 
laks owing to the British Government, and of an annual 
allowance of three laks of rupees to the Maharani." 
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Memorable Events, — The Mira of Sindh were very 
fond of hnnting, and the banks of the Indus were in 
several places allowed to remain covered with thick 
wood or jungle, where thej might indulge in the plea- 
sure of slaughtering the game preserved in these forests. 
These spots were known as ^^ sktkargahs" or hunting 
grounds. 

Lord EUenborough does not appear to have cared 
about securing the good opinion of the Court of Directors, 
and misunderstandings arose, which eventually resulted 
in his being recalled by the Court. Public worka 
languished during his administration, but slavery and 
lotteries were abolished. The office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-west Provinces was made by 
Lord EUenborough, and Mr. (afterwards Sir George) 
Clerk, was the first incumbent. In 1843, the Seal 
College was opened at Kalcutta. In 1841-42, the Indian 
revenue was £16,834,000; in 1843-44, it rose to 
£18,284,000. The Indian debt during the same two 
periods was £34,378,000, and £37,640,000 respectively. 

In July, 1843, the Bank of Madras was opened. In 
1844, a mutiny took place in the 47th Madras native, 
infantry while proceeding to Bombay by sea for service 
in Sindh. Several regiments of the Bengal native army, 
among which the 7th cavalry, and the 4th, 34th, 64th, 
and 69th native infantry were conspicuous, also shewed 
a mutinous spirit, by refasing to proceed to the same 
province, on the plea that they lost the extra allowances 
granted while on active service in an enemy's country. 

In 1844, the Lutheran and German missionaries be« 
gan their labours in the Madras Presidency. At Bombay, 
the Jamsetji Jijibhoy Hospital and the Grant Medical 
College were both founded in 1843 ; and in that same 
year the first vessel of the Peninsula and Oriental 
Company was despatched to Kalkutta. 

Names of Note. — Sir Charles Napier (the conqueror 
of Sindh), 1782-1863. 
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(Xra.) SIR HENRY (apteewards VISCOUNT) HARD- 
INGE Governob-Genebal (a.d. 1844-48). 



Governors ofMadrtu, 

Habquib of Tweed- 
dale 1842-47 

Henby Dickenson 



Governors of Bombay. 

Sib Geo. Arthub . 1842>46 
Lestock Rob. Beid 

(Pro.) 1846-47 



(Pro.) 1847-48 Sib Geo. B. Ci^bk . 1847 

Appomtment, — Made in 1844 at the suggestion of Sir 
Robert Peel, and lie arrived in Kalkutta on 23rd July 
of that year. At the time of Lord Hardinge's appoint- 
ment he was about 60 years of age, and at the head of 
the War Office in England. He had previously seen 
much military service under the Duke of Wellington. 

Besignation. — ^In 1847, but ho did not leave India 
till 15th March, 1848. Sir Henry Hardinge was raised 
to the digniiy of a Viscount after the first Sikh war. 

Gh(wacter. — Lord Hardinge was distinguished for his 
statesmanlike views and aptitude for business, and his 
humane spirit was shewn by his having persuaded 
twenty-three petty princes of India to pledge themselves 
to the extinction of female infanticide, Sutti, and slavery. 
Pacific in his views, he had nevertheless to conduct one 
of the most sanguinary campaigns recorded in Indian 
history, and in this he displayed mach prudence and 
energy. 

Wars, — ^I. With the Sikhs in 1845. It has already 
been mentioned that in 1841 Shir Singh was proclaimed 
king through the instrumentality of Dyan, a favourite 
of the late ruler, Runjit Singh. In 1843 he was shot 
by Ajit, the nephew of Uttur, the Rani's minister, and 
a boy, DhuUip Singh, only four years old, was pro- 
claimed Maharaja. A series of murders then took place 
at Lahore, where the government was utterly isor- 
ganized, and it ended in the Sikh army becoming the 
actual rulers of the state, and as late in the year 1845 
they determined to invade the British territories, a 
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proclamation was issned on 13th December by the 
Governor- General, confiscating all the Sikh possessions 
on the left bank of the Sutlej. On the 15th December 
the Sikh army nnder Tej Singh crossed the Sutlej, and 
pn the 18th met the British troops nnder Sir Hngh 
Grongh, accompanied by Lord Hardinge, at Mudki, where 
the English won the day, capturing seventeen guns. 
The loss of life was, however, very severe, Sir Bobert 
Sale (the hero of Jellalabad) being among the slain. 
On 21st December the British army, numbering 24,000 
men of all arms, attacked the Sikh entrenched camp at 
Ferozeshah (ten miles from Mudki), occupied by 60,000 
men with 108 heavy guns. The fight was renewed on 
the 22nd, and the British at length remained masters of 
the field, but at a dreadful sacrifice of life. On 28th 
January, 1846, the Sikhs were again defeated at Aliwal 
by Sir Harry Smith. This was followed on 10th 
February by the battle at Sobraon, a formidable Sikh 
camp well fortified, which was carried by Sir Hugh 
Gough, and 67 cannon and 200 camel-mounted swivel 
guns captured. The same night the British army crossed 
the Sutlej and encamped at Kussur, thirty-two miles 
from Lahore, whither Gulab Singh was sent by the Sikh 
council to make terms with the conquerors. These 
were : — (a) The surrender of the territory lying between 
the Sutlej and Beas rivers ; (6) The payment of 
£1,500,000 as expenses of the war ; (c) The disband- 
ment of the Sikh army, and its re-organization on Bunjit 
Singh's system ; and (cZ) No force to be raised without 
the consent of the British Government, and the internal 
organization of the Lahore Government to be settled by 
the Grovemor-General." This treaty was ratified on 8th 
March, 1846. DhuUip Singh joined the Govemor- 
Gbneral's camp, and was allowed to remain as ruler, 
while Gulab Singh, for his neutrality, was made the in- 
dependent sovereign of Kashmir and other neighbouring 
tracts of country, but to pay tribute to the British Go- 
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Yemment tuider wliose protection he remained. This 
terminated the first campaign against the Sikhs. They 
had lost four general actions and 220 cannon, and the 
war was by far the most important in which the English 
had yet been engaged in India. 

II. In 1844 distnrbances took place in the small 
Maratta states of Kolapur, and Sawnnt Warri in the 
Bombay Presidency. In 1827 a British force had been 
sent against the Raja of the former state, who seemed 
desirous of becoming a second Siwnji. On his death in 
1844 a Brahmin named Daji was made Begent, but his 
conduct soon provoked a rebellion among the hill chiefs, 
and English troops were despatched to bring the latter 
to reason. The fort of Samungarh was captured afber 
a delay of some weeks, and on Ist December the Funalla 
Fort was stormed and taken, but the insurgents fled 
into the Sawunt Warri district, where Phond Sawunt * 
and Ana Saheb were devastating the country. Colonel 
Outram was sent in 1844 to put down the insurrection, 
and his measures in six weeks quashed the disturbances. 
The rebels were dispersed, and two officers were ap- 
pointed as political agents at Kolapur and Sawunt 
Warri, who completed the settlement of these disaffected 
districts. 

Memorable Events, — On the completion of the first 
Sikh war, in 1846, Lord Hardinge set about reducing 
the national expenditure, which the state of the treasury 
urgently required. The numerical strength of the army 
was reduced, and the yearly expenditure was diminished 
to the extent of a million sterling. At the same time 
public works were not neglected. The construction of 
the great Ganges canal, begun by Lord Auckland, but sus- 
pended by Lord EUenborough, was resumed during the 
admdnistration of Lord Hardinge, and other canals were 
also cleared and opened out. One of these, the Western 
Jumna, was 445 miles long, and irrigated 1,015 square 
miles of land ; its income in 1846-47 amounted to not 
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less than £30,000. The Gbvemor-G^neral also com- 
pleted the Grand Tnink Road from Kalkutta to Benares, 
on which ao less than fifty-fonr bridges had been erected. 
. Lord Hardinge made arrangements for separating the 
Gbvemorship of Bengal from the duties of the Gbvemor- 
Greneral, and Mr. Bird was appointed the first Depnty- 
Govemor of that province. In 1845 the Danish set- 
tlements of Serampur and Tranqnebar were purchased 
by the British Government, the former selling for 
£126,000. 

Sutti, which in 1830 had been abolished by Lord Ben- 
tinck throughout the British dominions in IndisL, was, at 
Lord Hardinge's desire, partly put down within the ter- 
ritories of a large number of independent native princes. 

In 1847 several stoppages occurred at Kalkutta among 
the banks and large business firms of that city, conse- 
quent, in a great measure, upon the numerous &.ilureB 
which had in that year taken place in England. These 
tended to create a general feeling of depression among 
all classes. 

The Governor of Madras (Marquis of Tweeddale), 

during his term of office, abolished transit 

Madras. duties, removed some obnoxious taxes, 

and expended much money in road- 
making in that Presidency. 

In 1845 a fine causeway from Mahim to Bandora, in 

Bombay, was constructed by Lady Jam-' 

Bombay • setji Jijibhoy, wife of the Parsi Knight, 

at a cost of £17,000, and in the same 
year a "bund" (dam) was built over the Muta->Mula 
river at Puna. The culture of silk, which had been 
tried in the Dekhun, completely failed in 1847. The 
foundation of a church (since called St. John's) at 
Kolaba (in Bombay) was laid in the same year ; it was 
intended as a memorial of those British officers who fell 
in the disastrous Afghan campaigns of 1839-42. In 
1844-45 the value of the imports from all countries into 
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the tliree Indian Presidencies amounted to £10,754,000, 
and the exports from India to £16,590,000. In 1847-48 
the Indian revenue was £18,748,000, and the pnblio 
debt £43,085,263. 

Names of Note, — Sir Hugh (afterwards Viscount) 
Gough (1779-1869.) Sir Harry Smith. Major 
D'Arcy Todd (1808-45), and Major Broadfoot 
(killed in 1845), military commanders. Gulab Singh, 
Maharaja of Kashmir. Sir Henry Elliott, a distin- 
gnished Oriental scholar, (1808-53) 



(XIV.) EARL (afterwards MARQUIS) DALHOUSIE, 

GoVERNOR-GENERAIi (A.D. 1848-56). 



Governors qf Madras* 
Sir Henrt Pottinoer 1848-54 



Governors of Bombay* 

Sir Geo. B. Clerk . 1847-48 
Lord Falkland . . 1848-53 
Lord Elphinstone . 1853 



Ajppointment, — Made in 1847, and he landed at Kal- 
kntta on 19th January, 1848. His father had pre- 
viously held the post of Commander-in-chief of India, 
resigning it in 1832. Lord Dalhousie was Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade in 1843, and President in 
1845, and when he accepted the Grovemor- Generalship 
of India, was only 36 years of age. 

BesignaUon. — In 1856, and he left India in March of 
that year, after an able administration of eight years. 
His constitution had been greatly shattered by incessant 
toil in the service of his country, and he .died on 19th 
December, 1860, in the 48th year of his age. 

Gha/racter. — ^Lord Dalhousie was pre-eminently gifted 
with sound judgment and deep sagacity, and he dis- 
played a vigour and devotion to business which was re^ 
markable. He laboured incessantly to benefit the people^ 
of India with lasting and solid improvements. His 

K 
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policy of annexation, and what has been termed his 
** hut of territorial aggrandizement,'' tended, it is said, to 
bring about the Sepoy revolt of 1857, but this, m the 
opinion of several eminent Indian statesmen, was not 

the case. _ 

Wan.—1. With the Sikhs in 1848. Miilraj, the 
Governor of Multan, having expressed a wish to resign 
his post, two young British officers, Messrs. Vans Agnew 
and Anderson, escorted by 1,400 Sikhs, were sent to 
Multan to receive the fortress finom Miilraj, and mstal 
Sirdar Khan Singh as Governor in his stead. On 19th 
April, 1848, they were received by Miibaj, who gave up 
the keys of the fort, but on their return unarmed they 
were assaulted, and afterwards cruelly murdered by the 
governor's soldiery. Messengers had previously, on the 
appearance of danger, been sent to the Resident at La- 
hore, and to Lieut, (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, 
at Bunnu, and the latter at once set out with all the 
troops he could muster to assist his countrymen. He 
prevented the spread of the insurrection, and, by the aid 
of the Sikh general. Van Cortlandt with 4,000 men, 
and with 5,000 men sent by the Khan of Bhawulpur, de- 
feated the army of Miilraj at Kineiri on 18th June, and 
again on 1st July at Suddusam near Miiltan. Shir 
Singh, son of Sirdar Chuttur Singh, now advanced in 
an apparently friendly spirit towards Miiltan with a 
body of Sikh troops, and on 18th August, General Whish 
was enabled to assume the command of a besieging 
force of nearly 28,000 men. Meanwhile, the troops 
under Chuttur Singh, in the Huzara district, had re- 
volted early in August, and it was evident that another 
struggle with the entire Sikh army was close at hand. 
The siege of MuU»n proceeded but slowly, and when, on 
14th September, Shir Singh and his troops went over 
to the enemy, it was raised, and the British forces re- 
treated to Suruj-kiind, a fortified position some miles 
from Multan. Shir Singh in October joined his father, 
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Chnttnr Sing, near Wuziyabad, but a British army for 
the Pmijab was now being rapidly collected at Sahamn, 
and soon 38,000 men and a large park of artillery were 
ready, nnder the command of Lord Grongh, who joined 
them on 21st November. On the 22nd, an attack was 
made by the British cavalry on a strongly fortified Sikh 
position at B.amntiggiir, but it was repelled with great 
loss to the assailants. In December, the army before 
Miiltan nnder Greneral Whish, was reinforced by a 
Bombay division, the besieging force now nnmbering 
15,000 regular troops with 97 guns. ' On 3rd Jannary, 
1849, the city of Multan was stormed and taken, and on 
the 22nd the fort, together with Miilraj himself, was 
tmoonditionally surrendered. He was tried for the 
murder of the two British officers, found guilty, and 
imprisoned for life ; the actual murderer was tried and 
executed. On the 3rd January, Attok was given up to 
the Sikhs after a spirited defence, and on the 13th was 
fought the sanguinary battle of Chillianwalla, in which 
the British lost 602 killed and 1,657 wounded. H. M.'s 
24th Regiment of Foot alone had 11 officers killed and 
10 woxmded in this engagement. The Sikh army was 
afterwards joined by an Afghan division of 3,000 men, 
their united forces numbering upwards of 60,000 men 
with 60 guns, and these on 20th February encamped 
sear the town of Gnjerat, lying between the Chenab 
and .Thilum rivers. The fall of Multan, on 22nd Jan- 
uary, had enabled General Whish to join the Commander- 
in-chief, and on 21st February was fought the battle of 
Gnjerat, where the Sikhs were utterly routed, with a 
loss to the British of only 97 killed and 706 wounded. 
The enemy were hotly pursued, the Afghans driven out 
of India, the British prisoners recovered, and Chuttur 
Singh, with other chieftains and their troops, surren- 
dered unconditionally. 158 guns and 16,000 stand of 
arms fell into the hands of the British during this 
campaign. The Maharaja, Dhullip Singh, was deposed, 
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and pensioned on £60,000 a-year, and by a procla- 
mation of the Govemol>General, dated 29tli March, 
1849, the kingdom of the Punjab was annexed to the 
British territories. The country was at once placed 
under the management of a Board of Administration, of 
which Sir Henry Lawrence was appointed president* 
with two members, Messrs. Mansell and J. Lawrence 
(the latter afterwards Governor- General of Lidia). 

11. With the Burmese, in 1862, owing to the gross 
and unjustifiable ill-treatment of British subjects by the 
Burman authorities. In 1851, Commodore Lambert, of 
H.M.'s ship, "Fox," was despatched to investigate these 
cases, but the officers sent on a diplomatic mission to 
the Governor of Bangun to adjust these differences were 
insulted, and Lord Dalhousie, finding that war was in- 
evitable, prepared two expeditions, one at Kalkutta, and 
the other at Madras, and ordered round a steam flotilla of 
nineteen vessels from Bombay. The troops, European 
and native, to the number of 6,800 men, under the com- 
mand of General Godwin, were conveyed without delay 
to Rangiin, where they landed on April 12th, and took 
the town on the 14th. On May 17th, Bassein, the west- 
em part of Burmah, was captured by General Godwin 
and Commodore Lambert, and Prome, which had pre- 
viously been threatened by Captain Tarleton with a 
naval armament, was taken on October 9th. With the 
relief of Major Hill, who with'4jOO men had held out in 
the town of Pegu against 6,000 Burmese, all further 
military operations ceased. On December 20th, 1862, a 
proclamation was issued by the Governor- General, de- 
claring that the Province of Pegu (33,400 square miles 
in area) had become a portion of the British territories 
in the East. This counury, imder the«able administration 
of Sir Arthur Phayre, has since proved no burden on 
the finances of IndLei, but has paid aU its expenses. 

Memorable Events, — Great improvemente were carried 
out in the Punjab (area, 97,648 square miles) after its 
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^facide, both of which prevailed largely in thft prc^ 

^V^TlT^'^'^r: Roadswer^made, rivers bridS 
^es of irees planted, and wells dug. The exMng 

ILd t.^« ^^ Ban-Doab Canal, 466 miles in length, 
^d rrngatmg an nmnense area, was constmcted by l^rd 

c^'n.^ T^ education neglected. At the time of the 
^ foS/-^ and consoUdated system of education 

^1,« ^ ^ "^1: *°i " ^^'^^ " ^"^""l^ ^«« «»et with 
m the Manjha The British authorities esteblished cen- 

wSe^^ ' ^'^Z "^ f *'^« P'^'^P*! *«^^ ""d tlie^e 
Zb^l/ ^;^'^^f^ '^*^ ®^' Hindu, and Mnssulmaa 
scholars Though the land-tex was reduced twenty.fi^ 

revere of*?i'^*'^J*^*^^' ^^^^ '^^^^ «>e 
revenue of the Punjab proper, the third year after an- 

nexataon, r^hed 106 laks of rupees. The celebmted 
^^ aZ<?^^^ "^ presented to the Queen in Jan- 
Miy, -1850. It was found originaUy in the mines of 
Wolkonda, and became the property of the Mogul em- 
peror. Shah Jehan. Nadir Shah took it in 1739, Li after 
hw mm^er It passed into the possession of Ahmed Shah 
Abdah Afghan. Runjit Singh obtained it from Shah Su- 
jah^ and after that it fell into the hands of the British. 

w.-S' ?t '• °^»,*« *»»« death of the Raja of Sattara 
withont hems, that state was incorporated 
with British territory, liberal provision Sattara 
bemg made for the Raja's femily. The 
Banis and the adopted son were permitted to retain t.*^ 
party to the extent of 16 laks of rupees, and x^^oS^ 
also an azmnal pension of a lak of rupees. "^vea 

In 1863, the Bsjas of N%pur and NaeoGK a. 
Jhansi both died withont heirs ; the former ThSn • 
had lived amd died «a seller of justice, a "**• 

miser, a dnmkard, and a debauchee." His te * 
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enlar bcHooLs throngHout all the diatricts. A system of 
grants-in-aid to all scHools, without reference to caste or 
creed, was also inaugurated, and the cause of female edu- 
cation was upheld by the Gfovemor-General as an object 
of national importance. In commerce the trade of Kal- 
kutta was doubled, and that of Bombay increased to an 
enormous extent. Steamers were placed on the Indus 
where they had never before been seen. A low and uni- 
form system of postage was introduced throughout the 
length and breadth of British India, whereby letters of 
a given weight might be sent to any part of the country 
for half an anna (about three farthings). Beads and canals 
were constructed with a lavish hand. Amongst the 
former was one stretching from the plains of Hindiisthan 
to the frontiers of Thibet; another connected Dakka 
with Pegu, while great military roads were made in the 
newly acquired territory of the Punjab. The Ganges 
canal, a gigantic work, 800 miles in length including its 
branches, was finished during this administration, and 
opened on 8th April, 1854. The Eastern and Western 
Jumna and other extensive works of irrigation were also 
carried out. It was during Lord Dalhousie's rule that 
railways date their existence in India. In 1848 a gua- 
rantee of five per cent, was granted on two short and ex- 
perimental lines in the neighbourhoods of Kalkutta and 
Bombay, but it was not before February, 185^ that the 
first fifteen miles of the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway 
were opCTied between Bombay and Tanna. The electric 
telegraph was another benefit conferred on India by the 
Governor-General, and the first line constructed was 
that fi«m Kalkutta to the sea at Kedgeri, which proved 
very useful during the Burmese war of 1852. By 1855 
upwards of 3,000 miles of wire were at work, and this 
has since been extended to 12,000 miles. Aremarkmade 
by Lord Dalhousie, « that the system of electric tele- 
graphs in India may one day be linked with thosewhich * 
envelope Europe," has abeady been realised 
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In 1855 there occurred an outbreak among the Son- 
tlials, a tribe inhabiting the hill ranges 
of Bajmahal in the Bengal Presidency. Sonthal 
Harassed by Bengali money-lenders they Kmeute. 
rose in rebellion, and descended into the 
plains sacking every European dwelling they came to, 
and spreading desolation in all directions. The hiU- 
rangers sent against them were defeated, and it was not 
till the following cold season that the rebellion was ex- 
tinguished, by the advance of regular troops against 
them. The district was afterwards made a non-regula- 
tion province, and placed in charge of a commissioner. 

The charter of 1833 expired in 1853, and the govern- 
ment of India was again entrusted to the 
East India Company under certain pro- East India 
visoes. The India Bill introduced in Corn- 
Parliament by Sir Charles Wood pro- pany's 
vided mainly — " (a) for a reduction of Charter, 
the Court of Directors from thirty to 
eighteen by ballot; (h) for the enlargement of the 
Legislative Council in India; (c) for entrusting the 
government of Bengal and Behar, previously under the 
Governor-General, to a separate Lieutenant-Governor, 
(Sir Frederick HaUiday being the first incumbent of the 
new office) ; and {d)in withdrawing the patronage of the 
Court of Directors from the Civil Service, and throwing 
it open to unreserved competition." 
• The Supreme Government of* India during Lord 
Dalhousie's rule consisted of the Gover- 
nor-General and the following councillors. Govern- 
viz, the Commander-in-chief of the army, ment of 
and three ordinary members of the Civil India. 
Service ; the fifth, called the Legislative 
member, voted only in the making of laws and regula- 
tions. There were thus two separate bodies — the 
Legislative, and the Executive Government, — ^the first 
comprising the Governor- General and five councillors. 
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and tHe second, tHe Groyemor-General and four coun- 
cillors. 

Baji Bao, the ex-PeisHwa, died at Bithur, near Kann- 
pore, in January 1858, at the age of 
Baji Rao, seventy-seven. He had drawn a pension 
£x-Peish- of eight laks (£80,000) a year, since 
wa. 1818, and had thus received in the ag- 

gregate, the enormous sum of £2,800,000. 
His adopted son, Dhundu Punt, better known as '* Nana 
Saheb," petitioned the Indian Government for a con- 
tinuation of this pension, which was refased, but a 
grant was made to him of the town and Jagir of Bithur, 
rent-free for life. 

Since the introductioU of British rule in this state 

from 1831, great results had been accom- 

Maisur. plished ; the revenue had risen from 

forty-four to eighty-two laks, and marked 
improvement had taken place in every department of 
the state. In 1847, the Raja requested Lord Hardinge 
that the government might be restored to him, but this 
was refased. A similar application to Lord Dalhousie, 
in 1856, met with the same fate. 

The same spirit of insubordination, which was shewn 
by some of the Bengal native regiments 
Mutiny. in Sindh during Lord EUenborough's ad- 
ministration, was manifested in the Pun- 
jab in 1849-50, and one of them, the 66th N.I., was 
disbanded by the commander-in-chief, Sir Charles 
Napier, and replaced by a Gurkha corps. , 

The gross revenue of British India, which in 1849- 

50 was £27,758,000, had increased in 

Revenue. 1855-56 to £29,613,573. The Indian 

debt, which in the former year amounted 

to £46,908,000, had increased in 1855-56 to £56,000,000. 

„ - . In December 1849, Dr. Dealtry was 

. . ~ consecrated Bishop of Madras in room 

of Dr. Spencer, who had resigned. In 
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1851, Dr. Harding was consecrated Bishop of Bombay 
in place of Dr. Garr, wHo resigned his see in that year. 

In 1852, it was ascertained by the Reverend Mr. 
Mullens, that there were in India and 
Ceylon 443 ordained missionaries (of Missions 
whom 48 were natives) having the in India, 
spiritual charge of a Christian community 
of 112,191 souls — 47,504 boys were being educated in 
vernacular ischools, 2,414 in boarding schools, and 
14,562 in superior English schools. The entire Bible 
had been translated into ten languages, and the New 
Testament into five. 

The Doveton College, at Kalkutta, was established 
in 1855, from a sum of Es. 2,30,000 lefb 
by a Captain Doveton to the ^ Parental Bduca- 
Academy, with which the college* is con- tional. 
nected. 

Names of Note, — Baji Rao, Ex-Peishwa (1776- 
1853), Sir Walter Gilbert (died in 1853), Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, General Godwin, Colonel 
V/. Havelock (killed in the Sikh war in 1848), 

military commanders. 
Mr. James Thomason, Lieut-Governor N.-W. Bro- 

vinces (died in 1853). 



(XV.) VISCOUNT (ATTBBWARDS EARL) CANNING, 
Govbbnob-Gbnesal (▲.D. 1856-62). 



Governors (^ Madras, 

LoBD Habbib • . . 1854-59 
Sib Chables Tbbye- 

LTAM 1859 

Recalled in 1860 
Sib Hbnby Wabd . . 1860 
Sib William Dbnison 1860 



Governors of Bombay, 
LoBD Elphinbtonb . 1853-60 
SiB Geo. R. Clebk . 1880-62 



A'^oMm&rd. — Made in 1855, and Lord Canning ar- 
rived at Kalkutta on 29th February, 1856. He was 
the son of the distinguished British statesman, Qeorge 
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Caimmg, and was bom in 1812. In 1841 he was 
Under Secretary of^State for Foreign Affairs, and after- 
wards Postmaster-G^eral. 

Resignation, — On 12th March, 1862. He left India 
on the 18th of that month, but died in London on 17th 
June following. He was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Oha/racter, — ^Lord Canning was unquestionably not 
popular as a Governor- General. Though cold and re- 
served in temper, his manner was courteous and digni- 
fied, and he was at the same time just and impartial in 
his public duties. He held office in India at a most 
eventful period of its history, but the liberal and en- 
lightened policy he displayed at the hitter end of his 
administration contrasted favourably with that he had 
adopted at the commencement of his Indian career. 

Wa/rs, — I. With Persia, in 1856. It arose from the 
Persians having early in 1856 laid siege to and eventu- 
ally captured Herat in Afghanisthan, in violation of a 
treaty concluded in 1853 between Great Britain and 
Persia, which provided for its non-attack by the latter. 
On 1st November war was declared against Persia by 
the Governor- General, and an expedition numbering 
6,000 men, Europeans and natives, was fitted out at 
Bombay, under the comiliand-in-chief of General Sir 
James Outram. On 26th November a fleet of about 
foriy vessels, with the troops on board under General 
Stalker, proceeded to the Persian Gulf, capturing the 
island of Karrak and effecting a landing on the Persian 
coast at Hallila Bay, twelve miles from Bushire, which 
town was subsequently captured on 10th December. In 
January, 1857, Sir J. Outram joined the force, and on 
8th February defeated the Persian army at Khu^-ab» 
On 18th March aji expedition of nearly 5,000 men was 
despatched to Mohamreh, a town near the confluence of 
the Euphrates ajid the Elarun, where it was reported a 
Persian army, 13,000 strong, had entrenched itiself. On 
26th March the troops landed at Mohamreh and ad- 
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vanced agamst the Persians, who retreated precipitately, 
leaving behind them their tents, ammnnition, seventeen 
guns, and a large qnantiiy of stores. In April news 
arrived of peace having beeii concluded at Pans between 
England and Persia on the 4th of the previous month. 
The chief terms of the treaty, which was ratified by the 
Shah on 14th April, were: — "(a) The Shah to withdraw 
his troops from Herat and Afghanisthan within three 
months after the ratification of the treaty, and to re- 
nounce all claim upon Herat whether for sovereignty or 
for tribute ; (b) The British troops to evacuate Persia 
on the fulfilment of certain conditions ; and (c) In any 
future quarrel between Persia and Afghanisthan, Eng- 
land to be appealed to as a friendly mediator." In May, 
1857, the greater portion of the British army returned 
to India, leaving a small force under General Jacob at 
Bushire, which remained there till all the terms of the 
treaty had been complied with. 

nr In the month of May, 1857, took place the Indian 
Mutiny, one of the most formidable miHtaiy revolts on 
record. From the middle of 1856, a method of secret 
correspondence was carried on, consisting in ^chu- 
pattis" (small cakes of unleavened bread) being passed 
on fpom. village to village, beginning in the North- 
Western Provinces around Delhi, and extending firom 
the Suilej to Patna, but the English' ofl&cials were unable 
at the time to understand its meaning. At the latter 
end of January 1857, a new cause of distorbanoe oc- 
curred. This wa8 the lefosal of the native troops at 
Dum-Dum (near Elalkutta) to use the cartridges pre- 
pared for the recently-introduced Enfield rifle, because 
they believed them to be greased with the fiit ci pigs 
and cows, and that tibeir religious usages were, in con- 
sequence, about to be tampered with. On 26th Febmary, 
the 19th Bengal N. L, who on this account became 
riotous at Berhampiir, a town in Lower Bengal, were 
disbanded in March, and exactly a month afterwards. 
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similar difitnrbances occnrred among the 36th Bengal 
N.I. at Ambala, in the Punjab, more than 1,000 miles 
from Kalkntta. On 29th March, the 84th Bengal N. I. 
having become mntinons at Barrakpiir, were, in the fol- 
lowing May, disbanded and dismissed. On 24ith of April 
the cartridge disttirbance began at Mirut, in the North- 
West Provinces, with the 3rd Bengal N. Cavalrj, and 
on the 10th May, the great revolt may be said to hare 
commenced at tiiat station, by the joint mntiny of that 
regiment and the 11th and 20th regts. of Bengal N. I., 
who fired the bungalows in the native lines, and mur- 
dered and mutilated every European they met, without 
regard either to rank, age, or sex. The mutineers then 
marched to Delhi, the centre of Indian nationality, 
where, on 11th May, they were joined by the 38th, 
54th, and 74th regts. of Bengal N. I., who at the time 
garrisoned that city, and then commenced a general and 
indiscriminate massacre of almost all the European in- 
habitants in the place. To prevent the magazine in the 
city, which contained immense stores of ammunition, 
from falling into the hands of the mutineers, Lieut. 
Willoughby, the officer in charge, blew it up, but the 
destruction was only of a partial character. Shah 
Alum, the aged king of Delhi, was then proclaimed by 
the rebels sovereign of Hindusthan, and as it soon 
became evident that this city was the intended rallying 
point for all revolted corps from other parts of India, a 
siege-train was dispatched without delay from Ambala, 
and on 24th May, the Commander-in-chief, General 
Anson, lefb that station for Delhi, but dying of cholera 
at Kumal, on the 27th, Sir Henry Barnard succeeded 
him in the comimand. A siege army of three brigades 
was organized to retake the city, but a portion only 
reached the scene of operations in the month of May. 
Meanwhile the disaffection was spreading largely, as, 
during May, fifteen regular regiments of the Bengal 
native army (cavalry and in&ntry), as also the 7tli 
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Oudh Infantry at Lnknow, and the native sappers and 
miners at Mirut, mntinied at different stations, while 
eight other regiments were disarmed by the anthorities. 
In Jane the revolt had begun to assume formidable 
dimensions. On 8th of that month, Sir Hemy Barnard 
arrived with the siege army before Delhi, and here the 
force took np its position, never to leave it, till the 
British became once more masters bf the place. Hardly 
a day passed without an attack from the besieged, but 
re-inforcements came slowly in, and by the last week in 
June, the Etiropean portion of the army numbered about 
3,000 men, the siege materiel consisting of 5 batteries 
mounting 15 guns and mortars, but these were small in 
calibre, and in consequence not very effective. 

At Luknow, the position of the Chief Commissioner, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, became very critical during May. 
Disaffection had shown itself as early as the 3rd of that 
month, when the 7 th Oudh infantry mutinied, and this 
was followed up by the revolt of four Bengal native re- 
giments on the 30th May. During June, his position 
became still more critical, as on the 30th of that month, 
while engaging a rebel force at Chinhut, his Oudh artil- 
lery went over to the enemy, and he was forced to make 
a disastrous retreat, attended with considerable loss. 

On 1st of July, the Europeans at Luknow were in a 
state of siege, and on the 4ith, Sir Henry Lawrence died 
at the Eesidency from a wound received from the burst- 
ing of a shell. Brigadier Inglis succeeding him in his 
military conmiand. 

At Kaunpore (Kanhpur), in the North- West Pro- 
vinces, there were signs of an outbreak in the month of 
May, but no overt act of hostility occurred till the 5th 
June, when the 2nd Bengal N. C, and the 1st, 53rd, and 
56th regts, B. I. mutinied, the few English troops under 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, with the European civilians, their 
families and native servants, retiring into the entrench- 
ments previously thrown up in case of danger ; these 
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were provided with eight pieces of ordnance and a fair 
store of ammunition, but afforded a poor shelter for up- 
wards of 900 persons. 

It was then that Dhundii Punt, better known as Nana 
Saheb, an adopted son of the ex-Peishwa, Baji Bao, ap- 
peared on the scene. He resided at Bithur (six miles 
from Kaonpore), and was in the habit of exchanging 
hospitalities with the English garrison at this latter 
station, but he cherished a feeling of deep animosity 
against the East India Company, becanse the extrava- 
gantly large pension of eight laks of rupees (£80,000) 
was not contained to him after Baji Bao's death. When 
the four native regiments mutinied at Kaui^x)re, he 
placed himself at their head, and proceeded to attack 
the entrenchments with six guns, two of them eighteen- 
pounders. Many of the women and children died from 
the excessive privations of the siege. On 24tb June, 
Nana Saheb proposed, on certain conditions, to provide 
for the conveyance by river to Allahabad of all the re- 
maining occupants of the entrenchments, and to this 
General Wheeler consented. On the 27 th the survivors 
of the 900 leffc the entrenchments, but they had not 
proceeded far down the river when they were fired Upon 
from both banks, the men were killed excepting Lieu- 
tenants De La Fosse and Thomson, and one or two others 
who escaped, but such of the women and children as 
survived were brought on shore by the Nana's orders, 
kept in close confinement for a fortnight, and then mur- 
dered in cold blood on 16 th July, only*two days before 
a victorious English column, under General Havelock, 
entered Kaunpore, but too late either to succour or to 
save. A beautifal and appropriate monument now 
covers the fatal well where 200 mutilated bodies of 
English women and children, the victims of that firight- 
fal massacre, lie together in one common grave, and a 
memorial church of handsome design stands at no great 
distance from it. They are not only fitting memorials 
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to tlie deadj bnt lasting monnments of that horrible 
crnelty and treacheiy which seem to have distinguished 
the miscreant Nana and his followers. Meanwhile the 
siege of Delhi was progressing with varied success. 
During June the rebels were found to be in great 
strength in that city, while the besieging force was 
small and much weakened by the perpetual attacks 
made upon it by the besieged. On 6th July, Sir Henry 
Barnard died, and was succeeded by Greneral Reed, who 
held the command till the 17th, when he resigned it to 
General Archdale Wilson. By the middle of Augtist 
the besieging force comprised 8,570 Europeans and 
2,070 natives, with 28 horse-artiLlery guns and a small 
supply of siege artillery, but this increase was mainly 
owing to the arrival of Brigadier Nicholson on the 8th> 
with 1,100 Europeans and 1,400 Punjab troops. . Early 
in September the long-expected siege-train from Feroze- 
pur arrived, as well as additional reinforcements of 
both Europeans and natives, raising the British force to 
13,000 men, and on the 14th September the city of 
Delhi was stormed, and by the 20th finally captured. 
Thia success was, however, greatly dimmed by the loss 
of the gallant Nicholson, who fell in the assault. One 
hundred and thirteen days had been spent by the be- 
siegers before its walls, and the number killed and 
wounded during that period on the side of the British 
amounted to 3,807. The King of Delhi fled from the 
city, but was soon after taken prisoner, and three of 
his sons.were shot down by Captain Hodson, who feared 
a rescue. The re-conquered city remained in the hands 
of the British, and was by degrees brought under the 
control of the authorities. 

Mention has already been made of the death of Sir 
Henry Lawrence at Luknow on the 4th July, from 
which date till the latter end of September, fierce attacks 
were made at different times by the rebels on the Resi- 
dency, but all were repelled, though with groat loss to 
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the besieged. It was bnt a few days after the capture 
of Delhi, that Generals Ontram and Havelock, who had 
fonght their way throngh Ondh, redieved the Luknow 
Eesidencj ; bnt the snrvivors of the relieving force were 
too few to escort safely the women and children from 
Lnknow to Kannpore, and they therefore remained 
themselves besieged till the middle of November, when 
a second relief took place under Sir Colin CampbeU. 
On the 23rd of that month Luknow was evacuated by 
the British till the 21st March, 1858, when it was finally 
captured by Sir Colin Campbell, assisted by a Nipalese 
force under Jung Bahadur. The army of Oudh was 
then broken up into separate columns, with the object 
of engaging large parties of rebels who were at the time 
scattered about in different parts of that province. It 
was during this campaign that Grenerals Neill (Madras 
Fusiliers), and Havelock, and Major Hodson, one of the 
Delhi heroes^ lost their lives. 

In Central India Sir Hugh Rose, at the head of a 
large field force, was busily engaged during 1868 in re- 
asserting British supremacy in that part of India. In 
January he captured the fort of Batgarh ; in February 
and March he relieved Saugor, and took a series of 
strongholds in Bundelkund ; and on 1st April he defeated 
Tantia Topi, a rebel leader, outside Jhansi, and the next 
day captured the town itself. Early in May he was in 
pursuit of the Bani of Jhansi and Tantia Topi, and on 
the 11th defeated them at Kurreh, and between the 15th 
and 23rd was engaged with the enemy at Kalpi. This 
place was captured on the 23rd, the rebel chiefs retreating 
to Gwalior, which they took, after defeating the Maha- 
raja Sindia, the ruler of that territory. On 16th and 
17th June, Sir Hugh engaged the rebels with success 
near Gwalior, where the Bani of Jhansi was killed, and 
on the 30th he occupied the capital, and re-seated Sindia 
on Lis throne. After this, the Central India field force 
was broken up, and detachments were sent to occupy 
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the different towns and cantonments which had been 
re-captnred. During the months of Jnlj, Angnst, and 
September 1868, the work of re-establishing the Civil 
Govemment in all the Provinces re-taken from the 
rebels, went on hand in hand with the pnrsnit of the 
many insurgent bands which still infested several parts 
of the conntry . Wherever the enemy appeared, he was 
beaten, but it was the Province of Oudh which gave 
the greatest trouble, though even here^ under Mr. 
(afberwards Sir Robert) Montgomery, the chief com- 
missioner, British influence gradiully regained its 
ascendancy. During August, the pursuit of Tantia 
Topi, the only rebel leader left of any note, was carried 
on for a time under G-eneral Roberts, with the B^'putana 
field force, after which it was taken up at different times 
by Generals Parkes, Mayne, Smith, and Michel, the 
last-mentioned officer defeating Tantia severely at 
Sindwa on 19tli October, and again on the 25th at 
Multhone. Tantia was eventually betrayed into the 
hands of Major Meade, then at Gunah, by Baja Man 
Singh, of Porona (a district to the west of Jhansi), on 
7th April 1869, and afterwards tried and executed. 
The Isbst general expedition against the rebels took 
place in February 1869, when they were driven into the 
bills near Mpal. Here they were surrounded by Jung 
Bahadur, when twenty officers and 2,600 men surren- 
dered, and these were passed on to British territory, 
the Nana and the Begum of Oudh remaining, it is sup- 
posed, in NipSl. "With these two latter occurrences, the 
Indian Mutiny may be said to have ended. An act of 
indemnity was passed in 1860, making valid all acts 
done since 10th May 1857 by officers of Government, 
and others in connection with these disturbances. It 
was found that no less than seventy-two Bengal native 
regiments, twelve Madras, and three Bombay corps, had 
been broken up by mutiny. 

III. In May 1869, a mutiny on a small scale took 
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place among the East India Company's European troops^ 
and this, owing to the diminntiye stature of the men 
engaged in it, was generally known as the '' Dumpy 
Mutiny.'* It began at JiArut, and extended to Allaha- 
bad and Berhampur, but no actual violence was com- 
mitted, except by the 5th regiment of Enropeans at the 
last-mentioned station, and this was unattended with 
bloodshed. The demands of the mutineers were, that 
they should be allowed either their discharge and a 
passage to England, or a new bounty for re-enlisting 
from the Company's army to that of the Crown, which 
latter they declared they had not engaged to serve. It 
ended in the greater number of the malcontents being 
discharged, and sent to England at an enormous ex- 
pense to the Indian Qovemment. This mutiny is sup- 
posed to have determined the home authorities in not 
retaining the local army as a separate force, but in 
amalgamating it with the royal army. 

Memorable EvenU. — One of the most important events 
that occurred in connection with the great TTiHii^Ti 
Mutiny, was the dissolution of the East India Company 
as a governing power in India. There had been a great 
outcry against it soon after the mutiny began, and on 
19th December 1857, the British Grovemment announced 
to the Company an approaching change in its powers. 
On 12th February 1868, India Bill No. I. was bronght 
in by Lord Palmerston, but it remained in abeyance, 
owing to the resignation of the Ministry eight days 
afterwards. On 26th March, India BUI No. II. was 
brought forward by Mr. Disraeli, but it never came to 
anything. On 17th June, Lord Stanley introduced 
India Bill No. III., which subsequently became Act 21 
and 22 Yict. cap. 106, against which, as well as the two 
previous Bills, ^e East India Company offered the most 
strenuous opposition. The Bill passed the Commons 
on the 8th July, and the Lords on the 31st of the same 
month, and received the royal assent on 2nd August* 
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The principal features of this Bill were as follow; — 
" (a) the transfer of the governing powers, as also all 
rights, territories, and revennes, from the East India 
C5mpany to the Crown; (6) the appointment of a 
salaried Secretary of State for India, with certain 
powers, to be aided by a conncil of fifteen members, 
seren to be chosen by the East India Company, and the 
remaining eight by the Crown ; each to receive an 
annual salary of £1,200, with a retiring pension of 
£500 after ten years' service, bnt no member to sit in 
Parliament, (c) Conncil to be divided into committees 
by the Secretary of State for dispatch of business. 

(d) All property, credits, debts, and liabilities of the 
East India Company to be transferred to the Crown. 

(e) Of high Indian appointments, some to be made by 
the Crown, and others by the Council and Qovemor- 
Gteneral of India. (/) Existing establishments to be 
transferred to the Crown, and existing enactments and 
provisions to remain in force unless specially repealed. 
(g) The Court of -Directors still to exist, but merely for 
the management of the Company's dividend, and a few ' 
minor matters." This Act came into force on 1st 
September, 1868, with Lord Stanley as the first Secre- 
tary of State for India, and from that day, the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company passed into a tradition. 

On 1st Januaiy 1857, there were but 26,000 royal 
troops, and 12,000 company's Europeans in India, the 
Sepoy army on that date numbering 200,000 men. Up 
to April 1858, 42,000 royal troops, and 5,000 company's 
Europeans were sent to India, making a grand total of 
85,000 British troops in India, but war and sickness 
had, up to that date, lessened this number to 50,000 
effective men. In June 1860, Sir Colin Campbell 
(Lord Clyde), resigned the commander-in-chief ship of 
the Indian army, and was succeeded by Sir Hugh Rose 
(now Lord Strathnaim), who introduced many useful 
and salutary reforms. In 1861-62, took place the 
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amalgamation of the Indian with the rojal army ; the 
staff-corps was formed about the same time, and Addis- 
combe College abolished. 

Lord Canning issued his celebrated proclamation with 
reference to Oudh, in March 1858. Its 
Oudh. leading proyisions were, that ''the pro- 

prietary right in the soil of that Province, 
under certain restrictions, was confiscated to the British 
Groremment, who would dispose of it as it thought 
proper." The result of this was the tendering of al- 
legiance by two-thirds of the Talukdars, and the settle- 
ment of their estates on them. In October 1859, the 
Governor- G-eneral met the Talukdars of Oudh at a large 
Durbar at Luknow, where he referred to the rights and 
dignities which had been conferred on them. The 
military resources of this important province may be 
conceived, when it is mentioned, that from the year of 
the great mutiny, up to August 1859, no less than 684 
cannon, 186,177 fire-arms, 565,321 swords, 50,311 
spears, and 636,683 weapons of various kinds were 
given' up to the British authorities. The number of 
forts destroyed, or ordered to be destroyed, was 1569. 

In 1859, Lord Canning made a tour in the North- West 

Provinces, holding a great Durbar at 

N. W. Pro- Agra, in November, where he recognized 

vinces. the much valued right of adoption by the 

native princes of India. A terrible fa- 
mine took place in these Provinces in 1860, principally in 
the districts of Muttra, Agra, Delhi, Mirut, and Rohil- 
kund. Large pecuniary subscriptions were raised, not 
only in India, but in Great Britain, to aid the sufferers. 
This famine affected thirteen millions of people, of whom 
4 per cent, died ; many thousands of starving creatures 
were supported by the Government, and an immense 
area of land was thi'own out of cultivation. A famine 
on a smaller scale visited Travankore, in Southern India, 
in 1861, and in the same year, a violent flood took 
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place in Bengal, destroying whole villages, roads, and 
bridges. 

Owing to the-mnrder of Captain Mecham, an English 
officer, while travelling in Kohat, in 1859, 
a small frontier war occurred in the Punjab. 
Derajat district of the Punjab, where 
the offending tribes were defeated, and the chief delin- 
quent delivered up to the British Government. 

In 1860, a British force was moved into the country 
of the Sikhim Raja, in consequence of 
the kidnapping propensities of his sub- Sikkim. 
jects. The station of Darjiling in that 
territory had, in 1836, been annually rented as a sani- 
terium from the Raja for 3,000 rupees, but, as in 1849, 
Doctors Campbell and Hooker (the former poUtical 
agent to the Raja), had been Hl-treated and imprisoned 
m Sikkim, a military force was sent to effect their re- 
lease, and the tract previously rented was annexed. In 
1861, a treaty was concluded with the Raja, the chief 
provision in which was the appointment of a Resident 
at his court. In 1860 also, military operations on a 
small scale were carried out against some savage tribes 
on the Pegu frontier, in Guzerat, and in the hill districts 
of Assam. 

/ i^"'"^^'^' * *^**^ ^*® entered into with the Nizam 

(of Heidnrabad), by which a portion of the Raichore 

Doab, and the Dharaseo district of Berar, 

were restored to him by th6 British Nizam. 

Government, under whose control and 

management they had remained since 1853. A treaty 

was also concluded in 1862 with the 

King of Bnrmah, by which-~(a) English- Burmah. 

men were aUowed to trade in Burmah, 

and pass through that country unmolested; (6) a British 

consnlar agent was permitted to reside at the capital ; 

(c) 1 per cent only to be levied bythe king ongood^con 

veyed on the Irawaddi from China to the Bay li BengS 
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A large sum (£520,000) from the Indian revennes, 

usually known as the " Maisur grant," 

Maisur. was, in 1861, by the order of the Indian 

Secretary of Sfcate (Sir Charles Wood), 
set apart for the maintenance of the numerous descen- 
dants of Heidur Ali and Tippu Saheb, former rulers of 
Maisur. This measure, passed at a period of heavy 
financial pressure, produced a geeat ferment in India. 
In 1859-60, a violent rupture took place between the 
Indigo planters and their cultivators in 
Indigo Bengal, mostly in the Kishnagur, Jessore, 

Disturb- Furridpur and Pubna districts. The lat- 
ances. ter complained of the great oppression 

exercised over them by the planters in 
the cultivation of indigo, and a commission was ap- 
pointed to enquire into these disputes. Much difference 
of opinion was shown by the members, but as some 
remedy to this state of things, small cause courts were 
shortly afterwards established in sixteen of the Bengal 
districts. 

In October 1861, Lord Canning issued an order per- 
mitting the sale of culturable waste lands 
Waste in India, at the rate of five shillings an 

Lands. acre for uncleared, and ten shil l ings for 

cleared land, limiting the grant to each 
person to 3,000 acres, and also according permission to 
redeem the existing land revenue at a twenty yeiajrs' 
purchase. This was, however, practically annulled by 
a subsequent resolution (9th June 1862), of Sir Charles 
Wood, directing such lands to be sold in plots or blocks 
by auction at an upset price, to be fixed by the local 
Government. 

In 1859, a new Code of Civil Procedure (Act VIII.) 
Legisla- ^ force in all Civil Courts in India, was 

tive. passed, as also the Rent Law (X.), which 

provides a more efficient machinery for 
settling the claims of rent between landlord and 
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tenant. In 1860, the Disarming Act (XXXI.), was 
made the law, but as it treated Europeans and natives 
alike, it excited great anger among the former. A 
clauf e was subsequently inserted in the Act, rendering 
it of no effect except in Provinces where it might be 
specially enforced. In 1860 also, the celebrated Indian 
Penal Code (XLV.), was passed, but not brought into 
force till 1862. It was commenced in 1833, and is one 
of the most complete codes of criminal law in existence. 
In 1861, the Criminal Procedure Code (XXV.), was 
passed, but several of its provisions have to some extent 
been since amended. The Indian Council's Act was 
also passed, but not acted upon till 18th January, 
1862, on which day the Council, at Kalkutta, consisting, 
with the President, of fourteen members, three of them 
natives, sat for the first time. The Bombay Council of 
eight members, met on the 22nd January, and the Madras 
Council of seven members on 4th February of the same 
year. An Act, throwing open the Indian Civil Service 
to competition, and another amalgamating the Courts 
of Law, and constituting High Courts at the Presidency 
towns, as well as a Currency Act (XIX.), providing for 
the issue of notes in exchange for current silver coin or 
bullion, were all passed in the same year. 

The first Budget ever published in India was issued by 
Lord Canning in 1859, and this showed 
a deficit of five millions sterling. At the FinanciaL 
latter end of the same year Mr. Wilson 
arrived in Kalkutta as Indian Finance Minister, and in- 
troduced the Income Tax for the first time in India. It 
met with strong opposition, and Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
Governor of Madras, even published a protest against 
its imposition in the newspapers of that presidency, for 
which he was recalled by the Secretary of State for 
India. Mr. Wilson died on 9th August, 1860, of acute 
dysentery. His successor, Mr. S. Laing, landed in India 
cm 18th January, 1861, and afber bringing out his Budget 
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left that conntry in Maj, returning at the close of the 
year. The cost of the whole Indian army in 1866-57 
was £12,760,000, in 1858-69 it was £24,750,000. The 
military police alone numbered in that year 363,783 
men, but great reductions were made by Mr. Wilson in 
military expenditure during the years 1869 and 1860. 

Indian Eevenue in 1856-57 was £29,702,854 
„ 1861-62 „ £43,830.000 

Indian Debt in 1857 . . . £59,461,969 
„ 1862 . . . £107,514,159 

Honorary Native Honorary Magistrates were first 
Magis- appointed in Bengal in 1861, and afber- 

trates. wards in the North -West Provinces, 

Oudh, the Punjab, and other territories. 
In 1861 the order of the most exalted " Star of India" 

was created, Sir John Lawrence, Sir George 
Star of Pollock, Lord Clyde, and several others 

India. distinguished in Indian historyj receiving 

the honour of knighthoods Among the 
native recipients were the Maharajas of Qwalior and 
Puttiala, the Nizam of Heidurabad, the Bajaof Kashmir, 
and other Oriental princes. 

The cultivation of the tea-plant seems to have been 

entered upon with much spirit at the 
Pro due- latter end of Lord Canning's administra- 

tions, tion. Land was eagerly taken up in the 

Kangra district of the Punjab, in Kn- 
maon, and the Dehra Dun of the North-West Provinces, 
while great energy was bestowed on coffee planting in 
the Madras Presidency. 

In 1861 the Bishop of Kalkutta (Dr. Cotton) estab- 
lished in India schools for the education 
Ecclesias- of European children whose parents were 
tical. unable to send them to England for that 

purpose. In the same year the Bishop 
of Madras (Dr. Dealtry) died ; he had previously (1881) 
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been archdeacon of Kalkntta. His place in the Madras 
see was filled tip by Dr. F. Gell. 

Names of Note. — Sir Henry Lawrence (1806-67), 
Generals Lord Clyde (1792-1863), John Jacob 
(1812-58), Sir Henry Havelock (1795-1857), J. 
Neill (1810-57), J. Nicholson (1821-57), Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis, Major Hodson (died 1857), military 
commanders; J. Wilson (1805-60), Indian Finance 
Minister; Sir Jamsetji Jijibhoy, Bart, (died 1859); 
Rani of Jhansi (killed in 1858) ; Tantia Topi, a 
rebel leader (execnted 1859). 



(XVL) EARL OF ELGIN AND KINCARDINE, 
Goybbmob-Genebal (a.d. 1862-3). 

Cfvoemor of Madraa. Governor of Bombay. 



Sib William DsinsoM . 1860 



Sib H. Babtle £. Fbebb 1862 



Ajppomi/ment, — ^In 1862, and he assumed the post of 
Viceroy at Kalkutta on 12th March of that year ; Lord 
Elgin had previously been Gk>vemor- General of Canada, 
and had also been sent on two missions to China and 
Japan in 1857 and 1860, where he negotiated several 
important treaties. 

Death, — Lord Elgin died at Dhuromsala, a sanita- 
rium in Upper India, on 20th November, 1863, from 
illness brought on by unwonted exertion in the Hima- 
layan Hills. He was at the time of his death in his 
58rd year. 

Oha/racter, — From the short period (twenty months) 
Lord Elgin held the office of Governor- General, it is im- 
possible, to draw his character as an Indian ruler, but 
it is supposed, from his previous experience in offices of 
trust, that, had he lived to complete his period of ser- 
vice, his nomination to the Viceroyalty of British India 
would have justified the expectations formed of him. 

Memorable Events. — Though there were no wars, but 
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merely a few frontier operations, carried on during Lord 
Elgin's administration, an important movement, known 

as the "Wahabi" conspiracy, was disco- 
Wahabi vered in* 1863. " Wahabism " may be 
Con- considered as a revival of pnre Mahome- 

spiracy. danism, and having a religious rather 

than a political tendency, no great atten- 
tion was paid to it by the Indian Govemmrait. It was, 
however, discovered that some agency existed in North- 
Eastern India for sending up recruits to Sittana, a colony 
of Hindusthani fanatics on the right bank of the Indus, 
opposite Hazara, where hostilities were then going on, 
and that one Mahomed Shuffi, an influential govern- 
ment contractor, with several others, were materially 
aiding the conspiracy with both men and money. These 
recruits were brought from distant cities, such as Dakka 
and Patna, the latter generally considered as the head- 
quarters of Wahabism in India. Mahomed Shuffi and 
his accomplices were tried and found guilty of treason, 
but none of them suffered capital punishment. 

Lord Elgin, in February, 1863, left Kalkutta for a 
tour in the Upper Provinces. At Agra he held a large 
durbar, and afterwards went on to Simla, thence in the 
autumn he proceeded by the Botung Pass toDhurumsala, 
where he died. 

It was in 1863 that tea speculations in India reached 
their height. In Assam the number of 

Tea. tea estates was 246, with an aggregate 

area of 122,700 acres, of which 20,144 
were under cultivation, yielding 2,150,068 lbs., valued 
at Is, 9c?. per lb. In the North- West Provinces and 
the Punjab the tea districts covered 38,566 acres, of 
which, in the former, 4,596 acres only were cultivated, 
while 9,518 acres were planted out in the latter. 

There were, in 1862, in India and Ceylon about 1,190 
churches, with 153,816 native Christians in connection 
with Protestant missions, and out of 659 ordained 
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missionary clergymen, 140 were natiyes of India. The 
vemacxilar schools nnmbered 1,562, with 
44,612 scholars, and the Anglo-vema- Protestant 
cular 185, with 23,377 scholars. The Missions. 
Bible had also been translated into twelve 
different languages. The expenditure during the pre- 
vions ten years was £285,000, and the local contribu- 
tions were £45,325. It has been found that, while the 
educated natives of India have relinquished the idle 
fables of Hinduism, but few seem desirous of embracing 
Christianity. Many appear to hold a middle course, 
and have taken to Brahmoism, which is in itself a 
kind of Deism, with a strict observance of the moral 
law. Caste prejudices are believed to be gradually de- 
clining, and the educated natives have established among 
themselves numerous societies and associations for the 
discussion of questions of social science. 

. From the death of Lord Elgin (November, 1863) to 
the assumption of the Viceroyalty by Sir John Law- 
rence (January, 1864), the temporary vacancy was held 
by Sir William Denison, Governor of Madras, who ar- 
rived in Kalkutta on 1st December, 1863. His attention 
was at once directed to the operations generally called 
the "Umbeyla Campaign," then being 
carried on by Sir Neville Chamberlain Umbeyla 
against the Hindusthani fanatics of Sit- Campaign, 
tana, a place already mentioned. It 
commenced on the 20th October, 1863, and it was soon 
found that there was a general combination of almost 
all the tribes, from the Indus to the Kabul boundary, 
against the English, and that the Akhund of Swat had 
been preaching a "jehad," or holy war, against the in- 
fidel. Owing to some temporary successes on the part 
of the hill tribes, and to considerable loss of life on the 
side of the English force, it was proposed to retire, but 
this was rejected by Sir W. Denison, and fresh troops 
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were pushed forward to the frontier. The British arms 
were then snccessfnlf the village of XJmbeyla being de- 
stroyed bj fire on the 16th December, and the strong- 
hold of Mnlka, the settlement of the fanatics, also fired 
on the 22nd of the same month. The object of the 
expedition having been accomplished, the British force 
was then withdrawn from the hills. 



(XVII.) SIR JOHN L. LAWRENCE, BART, (after- 
wards BARON LAWRENCE of the Punjab ahs 
OF G&atelt), Gotebnob-Genebal (aj>. 1864-69). 



Governor g of Madras, 

Sib W. Demison . . 1860-66 
^LoBD Nafieb . . • 1866 



Oovemorg of Bombay, 

Sib H. Babtle E. 

Fbebe 1862-67 

Sib W. R. Setmoub 

V. FlTZQEBALD . . 1867 



AppointTnenU — ^In 1863, and arrived in Kalkntta on 
12th Jannary, 1864. Sir John Lawrence is the son of 
Lient^iant-Colonel Lawrence, and was bom at Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire, on 4th March, 1811 : he arrived in 
India in the East India Company's Civil Service in Feb- 
ruary 1830, and rosa to be, in 1853, the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Punjab. In 1857 he was created a baronet 
with a pension of £2,000 a year, for his services during 
the Indian Mutiny, and in 1869 a peer, with the title 
of Lord Lawrence of the Punjab and of Grately. 

Uesignxhtion, — Sir John Lawrence resigned his office 
of Viceroy on 12th January, 1869, and was succeeded 
by the Earl of Mayo. 

Oha/racter. — ^Lord Lawrence is an able Indian states- 
man, honest, conscientious, experienced, and an excel- 
lent administrator. Prompt, decisive, and energetic in 
action, and endowed with a thorough earnestness of 
purpose^qualities which he fully showed in the eventful 
period of the mutinies pf 1857 — Lord Lawrence must 
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ever be considered one of the foremost characters of 
Anglo-Indian history. 

Wan-s, — I. With Bhotan in 1864, A dispute with 
the people of that conntrj existed as far back as 1837, 
hj their having committed certain outrages on the in- 
habitants of a strip of level country at the foot of the 
Bhotan Hills, called the " Duars," eighteen in number, 
for which the East India Company paid a yearly tribute, 
and again in 1861, when an English force had to be 
brought up to the frontier, owing to a threatened move- 
ment by the Bhotanese against Darjiling. 

The Indian Government at length resolved to send a 
mission, under the Honourable Ashley Eden, with a 
suitable escort to the Deb Eaja at the Bhotan capital. 
It set out in November, 1863, and arrived, afber many 
difficulties, at Punakha, the capital, on 15th March. 
Mrl Eden and his party were, however, here subjected 
to several gross indignities by the Bhotanese officials, 
and he himself compelled to sign a treaty ceding the 
Assam Diiars to Bhotan. The mission was then allowed 
to depart, and after a second series of difficulties it reached 
British territory about the beginning of April. After a 
futile attempt by the Indian Government to obtain the 
restitution of all British subjects then in captivity in 
Bhotan on the threat of annexing the Bengal Duars, war 
was proclaimed in 1864, and a British force marched 
into the disputed territory, where, after capturing all 
the forts by the 19th of December, it was broken up.. 
At the latter end of January, 1866, these forts were 
attacked by the Bhotanese, and the water supply being 
cut off from one of them, that of Dewan^ri, the officer 
in command. Colonel Campbell, was compelled to eva- 
cuate it, with a loss of two guns, but the place was sub- 
sequently recaptured. The other forts resisted all the 
attacks made upon them. In 1866 a treaty was con- 
cluded with the Deb Raja, by which the two guns lost 
at Dewangiri were restored, the British Gtjvemment 
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engaging to rent the Bengal Duars for 25,000 rupees 
yearly, this snm to be doubled should the treaty be 
faithfully observed by the Bhotanese. 

II. In 1868 an encounter took place with the Wa- 
ghurs, a lawless tribe inhabiting a portion of Kattiawar, 
on the western coast of the Bombay Presidency. They 
were defeated, but with the loss of two British officers, 
Captains La Touche and Hibbert. 

An expedition, generally known as the " Black Moun- 
tain Campaign," was also organized against some tribes 
on the North- West Frontier in September, 1868, in con- 
sequence of an attack made by them on a police station 
in the Agror Valley, a district situate on the left bank 
of the Indus, and not far from the seat of the IJmbeyla 
war. The campaign was speedily terminated by the 
burning of several villages, and negotiations having 
been entered into with the heads of the hostile tribes, 
a peace was concluded on 10th October, 1868. (The 
Abyssinian war is not referred to in these outlines, as 
being unconnected with Indian history, except in so far 
as the supply of troops and stores from British India 
was concerned.) 

In 1865 the Imam of Muskat was murdered, it is be- 
lieved, by his son Selim, who was then 
Muskat. raised to the throne, but his uncle, the 

Sultan of Zanzibar, who had hitherto paid 
tribute to his brother, refused to do so to the nephew. 
The Shah of Persia also prepared to seize Bundur Abbas, 
the sea-port rented by him to the Imam, but this the 
British Government refused to allow. About the latter 
end of 1868, Sultan Selim was driven from, his throne 
by his brother-in-law, Azan-ibn-Gheis. 

Dost Mahomed, the ruler of Afghan- 
Afghanist- isthan, died in 1863, after nominating 
han. his son. Shir Ali Khan, as his successor. 

The latter defeated his brothers, Afzul 
Khan and Azim Khan, who had risen against him, 
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tlie former being impriscmed wliile the latter obtained a 
refuge in the Punjab district of Rawnl Pindi. A son 
of Afziil £[lian, however, collected an armj and drove 
Shir Ali from his throne, on which he placed his fkth», 
but the latter dying soon afber, Asim Khan was made 
his successor by his nephew. Shir Ali in his turn now 
got together a large force, with which he recovered his 
sovereignty in July 1868, and this he has since main- 
tained.^ 

In 1866 a rebellion broke out in the independent 
empire of Burmali, headed by two of tiie 
king's sons ; the rebels were driven into Burmah. 
British territory, where they submitted 
to the Chief Commissicmer. In Kovraiber, 1867, the 
King of Burmah agreed to reduce all frontier duties to 
a 5 per cent, rate, and abolish all royal monopolies ex- 
cept those on earth-oil, timber, and precious stones, but 
he subsequently withdrew his assent. 

The Gk>vemor- General during his administration 
settled several important questions re- 
lative to tenure of land in Oudh. Lord Oudh. 
Canning had previously conferred large 
rights on the Talukdars, or ancient landholders in ihat 
province, expressly stipulating for the observance by 
them of all the existing rights of their cultivators ; but 
as hereditary tenants were likely to be reduced to the 
position of tenants-at-will, Sir John Lawrence decided 
that — "1. No new rights were to be created by the 
government of India; 2. the privileges heretofore al- 
lowed as an indulgence to all cultivators, who had once 
been proprietors of lands, should be confirmed and 
placed on a le^ footing ; and 8, the cultivators should 
be entitled to consideration for improvements made by 
them in case the landlords should attempt to oust them, 



' In 1869 Shir Ali was received with mat state at Ambala in 
Upper India by the present Viceroy , Lord Mayo. 

P 
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or raise their rents." These principles were expressed 
in the Ondh Tenancy BiU (XIX. of 1868). Similar 

measures were taken to improve the rights 
N.W.Pro- of tenants in both the North-West Pro- 
vinces and yinces and the Pnnjab. This latter pro- 
Punjab, vince was visited by the Gbvemor- General 

in October, 1864, and a stately Dnrbar 
held at Lahore, which was nnmeronsly attended by the 
native chieftains of that and the snn'onnding districts. 
In 1866 a terrible famine occnrred in the Orissa dis- 
trict (in the Bengal Presidency), owing 
Orissa. to a failnre of the rains in 1865. From 

the report fnmished by a commission ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, it was found that 
timely measures were not taken by the officials of that 
district to provide against the impending calamity. At 
the latter end of 1867 this unfortunate province was 
inundated, and it is believed that little less than two 
millions of its people must have died from sickness and 
starvation. 

In October, 1864, a very destructive cyclone visited 

Kalkutta and its neighbourhood; it ex- 
Cyclones tended over an area of 100 miles in dia- 
at Kal- meter, and was followed by a storm-wave 

kutta. on the river Hughli, between 20 and 30 

feet in height, which submerged whole 
villages. At Kalkutta 155 ships were driven on shore, 
and many ^ foundered. Out of a population of 6,000 
souls on Saugor island, only 1,488 were left alive. On 
1st Nov., 1867, another cyclone visited Kalkutta, causing 
a loss of life in all of 1,000 persons ; 30,000 huts were 
levelled to the ground, and 200 brick houses destroyed. 

Owing to the enormous wealth poured 
Specula- into the Bombay Presidency from Europe, 
tive consequent on the great rise in the price 

Manias. of raw cotton in 1863 and 1864, a spirit of 

wild speculation seized on all classes. It 
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lasted but till July, 1865, when a reaction set in, 
prodncing the most disastrous failures. The Bank of 
Bombay became irretrievably mined, resulting, it is 
supposed, from a neglect of reasonable precautions, and 
from a want of proper supervision on the part of the 
goremment directors. In May, 1868, a commission was 
appointed to inquire into its affairs. Madras remained 
unaffected by the speculative mania, but it was felt, 
though in a less degree, at Kalkutta, where several 
gigantic schemes were put forward but none carried 
out. 

The administration of Sir John Lawrence was dis- 
tinguished for the many reforms and im- 
provements effected during his rule. In Adtninis- 
Public Works a system of irrigation trative 
was planned to benefit such districts as Reforms, 
were liable to seasons of drought. He 
organized a separate branch of the Public Works De- 
partment to carry out this object, and had the Province 
of BohiLkund surveyed for irrigational purposes. New 
canals were cut in the Punjab and NorUi-West Pro- 
vinces, existing ones re-modelled, and lines of navigable 
canals were projected in Bengal, ia the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, in the Central Provinces, and in 
British Burmah. The E. I. Irrigation Company began 
its work in Orissa, in November, 1863, but was unable, 
from want of progress, to avert the great famine there 
in 1866 ; and in 1864, the Madras Irrigation Compauy 
commenced operations with a Government guarantee of 
5 per cent, on its capital. In Military Works, large 
and commodious upper-storied barracks for European 
troops have been erected in several of the principal 
stations in India. Boad-making by European soldiers 
in the regions of the Himalayas has also been intro- 
duced with marked benefit to the health of the troops 
so employed. Among Civil Works may be noticed 
several roads constructed in Bajputana and Central 
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India^ and during Sir John Lawrence's adzdnifitTaidon, 
1,556 miles of railroad were opened, on which tiliirty 
millions of capital had been spent* On 1st May, 1867, 
the total nnmber of miles of railway open in India was 
3,637. The gross railway earnings in 1868 were 
£4,487,112, the net receipts £2,337,300, and the net 
annual payments £800,000. In Telegraphic com- 
mnnication, though the increase in lines had been but 
505 miles, l^e length of wire had been increased from 
11,661 miles in 1865, to 22,567 nules in 1869, whHe 
the tariff of prices had been very considerably reduced* 
Several lighthouses were erected on the east coast of 
the Bay of Bengal. A new and scientific system of 
forest management was introduced for the first time in 
1864, and a college of engineering was founded in 1865 
at Bilrki, on a plan designed by Sir Hugh Rose, its 
object being to qualify officers axid students for the en- 
gineering profession. Sanitary commissions were ap- 
pointed for eradicating abuses and proposing reforms, 
and, lastly, the police establishments, as also the subor- 
dinate judicial departments of the State, have both been 
re-organized, and the number of small cause courts 
greatly increased. 

Among the most important enactments passed during 

Sir John Lawrence's tenure of office, may 
Legisla- be mentioned, the Whipping Act (VI.) 
tive. and a provision for Cooli Emigratkm 

(XIII.) in 1864. During 1865 an In 
diaa Marriage Act (V.), referring to Christians only, 
and an Indian Succession Act (X.), but not applying to 
Hindus, Mahomedans, or Budhists, were passed, as also 
the High Court Criminal Procedure Act (XIII.) which 
abolished Grand Juries throughout British India. In 
1866 the Native Converts' Marriage Act (XXI.) was 
passed, but it does not apply to eiiiier Mahomedaiis or 
Jews. In this year also a High Court was established 
at Agra in the North-west Provinces, and a Chief Court, 
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possessing most of 'the powers of a High Conrt, at La- 
hore in the Punjab. Among the enactments passed in 
1868 the most important are the* Ondh and Pnnjab 
Tenancy Acts (XIX. and XXVIII.) as treating of Te- 
nant-right. 

The revenue of British India, which on an average dur- 
ing the three years preceding the mutiny 
of 1867 was £31,980,000, had increased Financial, 
in 1863^ to £44,613,000, and in 1868-9 
to £51,657,658) the total Indian debt in the latter year 
being ^108,866,189, with interest thereon of £5,044,171. 
In 1862-3 the Indian export trade rose in value firom 43 
to 63 millions sterling, but this increase was mainly due 
to the high prices of raw cotton then ruling. Still it is 
enormous when compared with that from 1840 to 1843, 
and from 1850 to 1853, the export trade in which periods 
was £13,610,000 and £19,503,000 respectively. Mr. 
Laing's first Budget, brought out in 1861-2, opened with 
a deficit of six millions, but that for 1862-3 showed an 
equalization of receipts and disbursements. Mr. Laing 
was succeeded as Indian Finance Minister by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan (a former Governor of Madras) in January, 
1863, who was remarkable for his determined opposition 
to an income-tax. He resigned his office in 1866 to Mr. 
Massey, who in the following year introduced the license 
tax, against which a strong spirit of opposition was 
manifested at the time. 

The planting of cinchona-trees for the production of 
quinine has been carefrdly attended to 
since 1863, and in 1866 the plantations Produc- 
had greatly increased on the Nilgiri Hills. tions. 
Facilities have also been afforded by the 
Indian Gk)vemment for experiments in cotton cultiva- 
tion, and cotton commissioners have been appointed in 
several districts to assist mercantile interests ia this im- 
portant staple. The cotton exports from Bombay which 
in 1857-8 were 24,000,0001bs. of the value of £4,036,875, 
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had increased in 1865-6 to 512,750,0001bs. of the yalne 
of £25,534,416, and in 1868 to 522,777,4281bs. of the 
value of £15,975,569. In 1840 the district of Wynaad 
near the Nilgiri Hills was selected as a suitable spot for 
coffee cnltivation ; in 1866 the number of planters was 
200, but the want of good roads is still a great obstacle 
in transporting the coffee to the sea-coast. In the article 
of Indian-grown tea, the quantity exported to England 
in 1856 was only 690,3901bs., whereas in 1868 it was 
9,095,4441bs. of the value of £820,532. In 1869 the 
export was believed to be not under twelve millions of 
pounds, while the number of plantations in Assam, Dar- 
jiling, Silhet and E^achar was 374, with a cultivated 
area of 66,000 acres. 

Education made great strides in British India during 

the administration of Sir John Law- 
Educa- rence. The state expenditure on Edu- 

tional. cation, which in 1856-57 was £195,494, 

had risen in 1867 to £763,230, but not- 
withstanding this large pecuniary grants the great masses 
of the people remain stni practically untouchedi In 
Bombay the Jijibhoy family are supposed to have con- 
tributed in the aggregate not less than £200,000 to 
charitable and educational institutions in that Presi- 
dency. In female education the first great start was 
made in the Punjab in 1862-63. In 1867 there were 
in that Province 296 government and 651 aided female 
schools: in the North-west Provinces 479 government 
and 68 aided ; in Bengal 1 government and 257 aided ; 
in the Central Provinces 130 government; in the Madras 
Presidency 75 aided, and in the Bombay Presidency 61 
government and 12 aided schools. The entire number 
of educational institutions of all descriptions in British 
India, which in 1852-3 numbered but 413, had risen in 
1865-6 to 19,206, and in 1868-9 to 23,300 with 757,667 
pupils. The total expenditure in this latter year from 
all sources was £995,589, of which the Government of 
India contributed £590,452. 
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In connection with these educational statistics, it may 
not be considered out of place to treat of 
the different languages spoken through- 
out India and the countries adjoining it. 
These may be divided into two great 
branches — 1. The Indo; Germanic, and 2. 
the Turanian. 



Lan- 
guages of 
India. 



I. INDO-GERMANIC. 



Indic Class. 



1. Hindi (with numeFOUS 

dialects). 

2. Beneall 

3. Fnnjabi (with many 

dialects). 

4. Sindhi. 

5. Marathi. 



6. Gujerathi. 

7. Nipilese. 

8. Uriya. 

9. Assamese. 

10. Kashmiri. 

11. Doghra. 



Irikio Class 

(fif which ZendU 

the pctrent), 

1. Persian. 

2. Kurdish. 

3. Ossitinian. 

4. Pushtu. 
.5. Armenian. 



II. TURANIAN. 



Class L 

1. The Thaic (or Siamese) of 

which the Khamti is spoken 
inBormiJi. 

2. The Mon, spoken in Pegu. 

3. The Shan spoken in Tenasse- 

rim. 

CbutlL 

1. Bhotia. 

2. Lepcha, spoken in Sikkim. 

3. KJranti, Bramhu, Chepang, 

Pahri and numercms others, 
spoken in parts of Nipil. 

CUusIIL 
The Lohitic or Burmese, with 
numerous dialects. 



Class IV. 
The Kol» with numerous dia- 
lects. 

CUSU r.— DBAYIDLiN. 

1. Telufftt. 

2. TamU. 

3. Kanarese. 

4. Malayalim. 

5. Tuluvu. 

6. Kodugu (Kure). 

7. Brahui (BilSchisthan). 
S. Singhalese (Ceylon). 






The principal hill stations in Bengal and the North 
west Provinces are— 1. Simla (7,000 feet) ; 
2. Dugshai (6,000 feet); 3. DarjiHng 
(7,166 feet); 4. Landonr (7,500 feet); 
6. Knssowli (7,000 feet) ; 6. Mnssiiri 
(7,000 feet) ; 7. NyniTal (7,000 feet) ;^ 8. 



Hill Sani- 
taria in 
India. 
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Sabathii (4,000 feet) ; and 9. Mnrri (8,000 feet) ; aU 
these are situated in the Sub-Himalayan range of moun- 
tains. In the Madras Ft^sidencjr there are — 1. The 
K3giri Hills, having the stations of Utakamund (7,400 
feet ; Jaekatalla (7,000 feet) ; Kotagiri (6,570 feet) ; 
and Konur (5,800 feet) ; 2. Bamundrug (3,100 feet) in 
the ceded districts. In the Bombay Presidency there 
are the Mahableshur SLills (4,700 feet) ; 2. Mount Abu, 
near Disa (5,000 feet) ; 3. Purundhur in the Dekhnn 
(4,300 feet) ; 4. Singhur in the Dekhun (4,200 feet) ; 
5. Matheran, in the Konkun (2,000 feet). 

It was about 1856 that a geological survey was esta- 
blished for examining the mineral re- 
Geological sources of British India. Revenue sur- 
ah d Reve- veys also with the object of assessing 
nue Sur^ ^oderately and equitably all lands paying 
veys. revenue to the Indian Qovemment, were 

introduced about 1822, and have been 
attended with marked benefit to both tiie cultivator and 
the State. Up to 1868 nearly three-fourths of the penin- 
sula of India had been surveyed trigonometricaUy. 
An exhibition of arts, manufactures and produce on a 
large and pretentious scale was successfully 
Exhibi- carried out atLahore in 1864; other Exhi- 

tions . bitionSy agricultural and industrial in cha- 

racter, have also been h^d at dififerent 
times at Kalkutta, Benares, Luknow, Agra, Nagpur and 
in several places in the Madras Presidency. It is ex- 
pected that these examples will be very geneially followed 
in other parts of British India. 

In October, 1866, Dr. Cotton, the Bishop of Kalkutta 

was drowned by falling iuto the river at 

Ecclesias- Kiishtia in Assam, while attempting to 

tical. get on board a steamer; he was much 

beloved for his earnest piety, untiring 
energy and great charity. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Milman, who was installed on 2nd April, 1867. Dr. 
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Gell, Bishop of Madras had visited the whole of his 
diocese, and had confirmed 6,600 persons (of whom 5,000 
were natives). The nnmber of baptized native Chris- 
tians in his diocese was fonnd to be 55,495, and the 
European and East Indian Missionaries, 53, besides 34 
native clergymen. Dr. S[arding the Bishop of Bombay 
resigned his see in 1868, and was succeeded by Dr. H. 
A. Douglas, who had previously filled the oj£ce of Arch- 
deacon at Gape Town in South Africa. 

Names of Note. — Dr. Cotton, Bishop of Kalkutta 
(d. 1866) ; Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieutenant 
Governor of the Puirjab ; Mr. S. Laing, Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, Indian Finance Ministers ; Sir H. Bartle 
E. Frere, Governor of Bombay ; Sir" Hugh Rose 
(now Lord Strathnaim), late Commander-in-Chief of 
the Indian Army; Sir Herbert Edwardes (1819-68); 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, Sir Arthur Phayre, 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 
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THE DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS COMPRISING THE 

BENGAL PRESIDENCY. 



DiTuions. 



So 



0) 



C 



bo 

c 
o 
bo 

at 



44 



at 
Q 



Districts. 



Area. 



1. Bhangulpnr .... 

2. Monghyr 

3. Pumeah 

4 Sonthal Pergunnas 

5. Bankara 

6. Birbhum 

7. Burdwan .... 

8. Hughli 

9. Howrah 

10. Midnapur .... 

11. Noakhalli .... 

12. Ghittagong .... 

13. Tipperah ..... 

14. Ghittagong Hill tracts 

15. Balasur 

16. Kuttak 

Tributary Mehals . . 

17. Puri ..'.... 

18. Baknrgunge . . . 

19. Dakka 

20. Frtrridpur . . . * 

21. Mymensing ...... 

22. Sylhet ...... 

23. Kachar 



Sq. miles. 

4121 
4200 
6276 
6375 
4683 
2330 
2692 
1457 
560 
5031 
3000 
2717 
3600 
7000 
3065 
3370 
16,608 
2083 
4000 
3138 
1500 
6686 
6500 
6000 

102,881 



Population. 



1,082,650 
925,040 
729,114 
522,000 
74,300 
827,624 

1,088,813 

1,370,120 
620,000 

1,558,450 
544,998 
800,000 

1,000,000 
250,000 
494,056 

1,293,884 
750,000 
613,536 
866,632 
950,000 
624,176 
947,240 

1,504,289 
200,000 

19,676,802 
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DiTinons. 

• 


Pistrifits. 


Area. 


Population. 






8q. miles. 




« 


Brought forward . 


102,881 


19,675,802 


OS / 


24. JesBore 


3651 


957,152 


•d 
•2 ' 


25. Nnddea 


3296 


551,229 


3 ^ 

z 


26. The 24 Pergunnas . . 


2523 


593,079 


^ V 


27. City ofKalkntta . . . 


7.8 


1,000,000 


' 


28. Gya 


6439 


' 1,367,392 


• 


29. Ghampomn . 




8781 


750,000 


1- 


30. Patna . . 




2242 


872,000 


OS 
P4 


31. Samn . . 




3000 


1,200,000 




32. Shahabad . 




4403 


1,600,000 




33. Tirhut . . 




9216 


1,854,297 


' 


34. Enngpore 




4500 


1,259,362 


• 


35. Bograh . . 




2000 


400,000 


1 


36. Dinajpur 




8820 


1,000,000 




37. Maldah . 




1484 


305,563 


& 


38. Murshedabac 


i . [ . [ 


2439 


967,619 




39. Eajshayi . . 




3035 


710,290 


1 


40. Pubna . . 




2044 


281,366 




1. Durrung . . 




2912 


178,163 


• 


2. Nowgong 




8712 


247,500 


§ 


3. Sibsangor ' 




2821 


226,000 


CB 


4. Kamrup . . 




3348 


400,000 


< 


5. Lukimpur 




' 6000 


117,393 




6. Kossyah & Jynteah Hills 


6000 


118,925 




7. Naga Hills 


6000 


250,000 


c« s! 


8. Hazaribaugh .... 


7028 


750,000 


2 S 

O Q. 


9. Lohardngga . . . . 


7000 


750,294 


10. Mannhbum 


6396 


628,340 


2: I 


11. Singbhum 


3998 


289,789 


/ 


12. Western Duars . . . 


1427 


80,000 


•^53 


13. Daijiling 


800 


85,000 




14. Gfowalpara 


2672 


230,000 




15. Garrow Hills .... 


8390 


80,000 


I 


16. Kuch Behar .... 


1287 


80,000 








226,552 


39,567,675 
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MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 



DiTiBions. 



Districts. 



1. City of Madras 

2. Ganjam . . 

3. Yizagapatam 

4. Grodaveri. 
6. Kistna . 

6. Nellur . 

7. Knddapa 

8. Bellari . 

9. Knmal . 

10. Madras . 

11. North Arkot 

12. South Arkot 

13. Tanjur . 

14. Trichinopoli 
16. Madura . 

16. TinnivelU 

17. Koimbatur 

18. Salem 

19. South Kanara 

20. Malabar . . 



Area. 



8q. miles. 

27 
4467 

18,936 
7636 
7227 
4646 
9177 

11,496 
7470 
2183 

16,146 
4779 
3736 
3666 
8790 
6146 
8470 
7604 
4206 
6269 



Peculation. 



460,000 
1,136,926 
1,934,668 
1,427,472 
1,296,662 
1,168,664 
1,144,769 . 
1,304,998 

766,204 

804,283 
1,787,134 
1,261,846 
1,731,619 
1,006,826 
1,946,389 
1,621,108 
1,408,829 
1,619,233 

839,688 
1,866,378 



140,763 26,413,626 



BOMBAY PRESIDENCY including SINDR 





Districts. 


Area. 


Popolation. 




1. Island of Bombay . . . 

2. Ahmedabad 

3. Kaira 

4. Fonch Mahals .... 


Sq. miles. 

20 
4402 
1376 
1663 


916,000 
650,223 
680,631 
400,000 




7360 


2,446,864 
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Divisions. 



4 



IHstricts. 



Brought forward 

5. Broach 

6. Surat 

7. Tanna 

8. Khandgsh ... . 

9. Puna 

10. Ahmednuggar . . . 

11. Solapur 

12. Butnagiri .... 

13. Belgaon 

14. Dharwar ..... 

15. Korth Kanara . . . 

16. Sattara 

17. KurracM 

18. Heidurabad .... 

19. Shikarpur .... 

20. Frontier Upper Sindh 

21. Thur and Parkur . . 



Area. 



8q. miles. 

7360 
1351 

, 1482 
5400 

12,078 
5250 

10,414 
8565 
4500 

13,106 
6070 
4300 
9327 

19,240 

10,974 
9042 
2225 

13,000 

143,674 



Popalation. 

2,546,854 
290,984 
492,684 
874,570 
778,112 
666,006 
995,585 
675,115 
672,197 

1,033,373 
754,385 
483,336 
948,053 
340,000 
630,300 
650,304 
75,000 
127,035 

13,033,893 



THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES. 



Dirisions. 






Distxicts. 




1. Mirut. . . . 

2. Alligarh . . . 

3. Seharunpur . . 

4. Muznffumuggur 

5. BulundBhuhor . 

6. Dehra Dun . . 



11,288 



Population. 



Sq. miles. 




2361 


1,199,593 


1859 


925,538 


2512 


866,483 


1647 


682,212 


1889 


800,431 


1020 


102,831 



4,577,088 
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DivisioiiB. 



Distriota. 



o 
0^ 



g, 



< 



SB 



c 



J3 



4( 



Brought forwi^ 

7. Bareilly 

8. Bijnur 

9. Moradabad .... 

0. Badaon 

1. Shahjihanpur . . . 

2. Terai 

3. Agra 

4. Muttra 

5. Fermkabad .... 

6. Mynpiiri 

7. Etawah 

8. Etah 

9. Allahabad .... 

20. Kaonpore .... 

21. Futtehpur .... 

22. Banda 

23. Humirpur ..... 

24. Jonnpur 

25. Benares . . 

26. Grorakpur . . . 

27. Busti 

28. Azimgarh . . . 

29. Mirzapur . . . 

30. Ghazipur . . . 

31. Jhansi .... 

32. Jalonn .... 

33. Lullntpur . . . 

34. Kamaon .... 

35. Gnrwhal .... 

36. Ajmir .... 




;} 



7500 

2545 
6199 
2225 
1608 
1542 
1947 
6000 
5000 
2672 



Popalatioii. 

4,577,088 

1,381,334 
690,975 

1.095,306 
889,810 

1,016,844 
91,802 

1,028,544 
800,321 
915,943 
700,220 
626,444 
614,351 

1,393,183 

1,188,862 
680,786 
724,372 
520,941 

1,015,427 
793,277 

3,439,513 

1,385,872 
1,054,413 
1,342,234 
357,442 
405,604 
248,146 
369,223 
233,326 
426,268 



83,369 I 30,007,871 
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THE PUNJAB. 



DiTisiooa. 



a 

a 



CO 



X 



Dtttiicto. 



1. Delhi . 

2. Gurgaon 

3. Kumal 

4. Hissar 

5. Bohtuk 

6. Sirsa . 

7. Ambala 

8. Lndiana 

9. Simla, about 

10. JaUandhnr 

11. Hashiapur 

12. E^gra . 

13. Umritsur 

14. Sealkote . 

15. Gilrdaspur 

16. Lahore . 

17. Firozpur. 

18. Gixjranwalla 

19. Rawul Pindi 

20. Jhilum . 

21. Gtijrat . 

22. Shahpur . 

23. Multan . 

24. Jhnng 

25. Montgomery 

26. Mozuffurghnr 

27. Dera Ismail Khan 

28. Dera Ghazi Khan 

29. Bunnu . . . 

30. Peshawnr . . 

31. Kohat 

32. Hazara . . . 




8q. miles. 

790 
1939 
1832 
3294 
1340 
1270 
1832 
1377 
21 
1381 
2204 
3207 
2024 
1360 
1675 
2826 
2692 
3762 
5996 
5350 
1916 
3500 
5634 
5718 
4142 
6122 
5746 
6531 
4500 
2324 
2840 
2424 

97,548 



P<^mlatio]i. 



506,689 
682,486 
486,067 
340,886 
551,000 
151,683 
1,003,974 
527,722 
23,400 
683,531 
795,784 
692,977 
883,319 
711,472 
800,000 
54^,495 
433,609 
420,758 
543,000 
395,000 
489,661 
301,769 
411,386 
299,034 
106,434 
248,802 
434,180 
238,959 
246,824 
450,099 
107,362 
310,000 

14,820,362 
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OUDH. 



DiTuionB. 



sol 












m 



Districts. 



1. Lnknow . . 

2. TJiiao . . . 

3. Dtirriabad . 

4. Sitapur . . 

5. Hurdni . . 

6. Mohomdi. . 

7. Baraitch . . 

8. Fyzabad . . 

9. Gonda . . 

10. Sultanpur . 

11. Perfcabghur . 

12. Boy Bareilly 



Area^ 


Population. 


Sq. miles. 




1390 


630,259 


1334 


591,141 


1286 


731,661 


1828 


743,235 


2099 


909,984 


3046 


527,390 


1721 


670,778 


1979 


1,038.195 


1900 


750,000 


1526 


433,016 


1703 


724,739 


1331 


676,249 


21.142 


8,326,647 



THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 



DiVisloos. 



Z 




( 



u 
o 
a. 





1. Nagpur . 

2. Bhundara 

3. Ghanda • 

4. Wurdah . 

5. Jubbulpur 

6. Sangor . 

7. Dnmoh . 

8. Seoni . . 

9. Mmidla . 



43,415 



Area. 


Population. 


Sq. miles. 




3682 


634,121 


5601 


748,161 


10,000 


537,295 


2392 


343,485 


4856 


620,201 


3928 


498,642 


2457 


262,641 


5365 


455,462 


5134 


187.699 



4,287,707 



> 
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' DiTisions. 



C8 

•d 

Z 



•a 

09 J 

o 



Brought forward 

10. Hoshnngabad . 

1. FeudatorysMp 

11. Baitul . . . 

12. Nursingpur . . 

13. Chindwara . . 

14. Kimar . . . 

15. Baepur . . . 
6. Feudatoryships 

16. Belaspur . . . 

2. Feudatoryships 

17. Sumbulpur . . 
5. Feudatoryships 

18. Upper Godaveri District 
1. Feudatoryship . , 



4,287,707 
427,418 

13,015 
244,854 
336,796 
327,875 
226,969 
952,754 
369,908 
699,468 

81,035 
452,348 
360,000 

54,680 
269,684 



114,718' 9,104,511 



BERAR. 



Districts. 



1. Umrawutti 

2. A kola. . 

3. -Mehkur . 

4. Wun . . 



Area. 



Sq. miles. 

5085 
3411 
3013 
5875 

17,334 



PopolstioD. 

569,494 
491,036 
225,168 
300,349 

1.586,047 



MAISUR. 





Districts. 


Area. 


Population. 




1. Nundidrug 

2. Ashtagram 

3. Nugnr ...... 


8q. miles. 

9,095 

7,345 

10,563 

27,003 


1,535,742 
1,306,550 
1,058,443 

3,900,735 
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• 


kHrg. 








Distriet. 


Area. 


Population. 




1. Kiirg 


8q. miles. 

2116 


115,827 



BRITISH BURMAH. 



DiTisions. 







Pistriets. 



1. Bangun . . . . 

2. Bassein . . . . 

3. Myanoung . . . 

4. Prome . . . . 

5. Toungu . . . . 

1. Amherst . . . . 

2. Tavoy 3. Mergai 
4. Shoayghin . . . 

1. Akyab . . . . 

2. Bamri . . . . 

3. Sandoway . . . 



Area. 



Sq. miles. 



■33,400 



128, 
jl8, 



80,030 



Popnlation. 



1,360,989 



443,695 



428,042 



2,222,726 



FRENCH AND PORTUGUESE INDIA. 



FRENCH. 



1. Ohander- 
naj^re 

2. Karikal . 

3. Pondi- 
cherri . 

4. ITanaon . 

5. MahS . ') 



Bq.m. 



191J 



Pop. 



229,000 



PORTUGUESE. 



1, Gfoa.. 
2 



. DamauQ . \ 
, Din . ./ 



8q. m. 

1066 
238 



Pop. 

363,788 
44,808 



1304 1 408,596 
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TERRITORY UNDER NATIVE FEUDATORIES. 



Bengal (all India except Madras and 

Bombay) 

Madras 

Bombay . 




PopalatioiL 



38,702,206 
6,213,671 
4,460,370 

48,376,247 



The wealthiest and most important of these Feadatories 
are the following : — 





8q. miles. 


Popvlatioa. 


Ann. Income. 


Kizam of Heiderabad . . 


78,003 


10,666,080 


2,160,000 


Maharaja Sindhia . . . 


35,660 


2,500,000 


1,110,910 


Gaikwar of Baroda . . 


4399 


1,710,404 


600.000 


Maharaja of Jeipur . . 


15,260 


1,900,000 


600,000 


Maharaja of Travankore . 


6653 


1,262,647 


448,063 


M iiharaja of Kashmir 


60,000 


2,000,000 


400,000 


Mahar^a of Jodhp&r . . 


35,672 


1,783,600 


350,000 


Maharaja Holkar . 




8318 


576,000 


330,000 


Maharaja of Fattiala . 




5412 


1,586,000 


300,000 


Maharaja of IJdipur . 




11,614 


1,161,140 


266,127 


Mahar^a of Bhurtpur 




1974 


743,710 


263,692 


Begum of Bhopal . . 




6764 


663,656 


240,000 


Maharao of Kotah . . 




5000 


450,000 


250,000 


Maharaja of Ulwar 




3300 


1,000,000 


200,000 


Eana of Jhallawar . 




2500 


226,000 


150.000 


RaoofKutch . . . 




6500 


409,522 


150,000 


Kawab of !lNiawulpur 




2483 


364,582 


125,000 


Eajaof Kochin . . . 




1131 


399,060 


108,000 


Maharana of Dholpur . 




1250 


192,382 


109,437 


KawabofTonk. . , 




2370 


320,419 


101,751 


Kawab of Eampiir . . 




890 


484,691 


100,000 


Baja of Kolapur . . 




3184 


646,156 


100,000 
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RACES AND CREEDS IN INDIA. 



Aboriginal BUI Tribes 

Hindus 

Budhists 

Mahomedans . . . - 

Parsis 

Asiatics from beyond British India , . 

Jews 

Armenians 

Europeans, pure 

Europeans, mixed 

Native Christians (of all denominations) 



12,000,000 

145,000,000 

4,000,000 

20,000,000 

200,000 

500,000 

10,000 

5000 

149,812 

90,496 

1,100,000 



DENSITY OF POPULATION OF ALL INDIA. 



British India 

British India without Feudatory 

States 

Madras 

Bombay and Sindh 

Lower Bengal Hughli District . . . 

N. W. Provinces, Benares District 

Punjab . . . . • 

Central Provinces 

British Burmah 

Maisiir 

Berar 

Kurg . . 



CensuB year. 



1864 to 1868 

1864 to 1868 

1867 
Estimate 
Estimate 

1865 

1868 

1866 

1867 

1867 

1867 
Estimate 



Per sq. 
mile. 



129 

159 
214 

95 
900 
797 
184 
183 

79 
145 
128 

48 



QUESTIONS ON THE HISTORY OP 

INDIA. 

1. When was the Mogul dynasty established in India? 
Mention, with dates, the names of some of the most distin- 
gaished of the Chreat Moguls. 

2. What was the origin of the East India Company ? 
When did it first establish itself in India ? Describe its 
gradual extension. 

3. What important measures in reference to the GrOTem- 
ment of India were introduced in the years 1773, 1784, and 
1833 respectively ? 

4. Oil what occasions has the city of Delhi been taken 
and plundered? 

5. Who were the following persons ; mention when 
and where they flourished, and the most important facts 
connected with them : — ^Heider Ali, Siwuji, Akbar "Khan, 
Bunjit Singh, Sindiah, Holkar, Sir William Macnaghten, 
and Sir Eyre Goote? 

6. What are the principal sources of the reyenue of Bri- 
tish India? How is the land-tax assessed? What was 
the Zumindari settlement, established by Lord Gomwallis 
in 1793? 

7. Mention the dates and the occasions on which the 
following battles were fought, and their results : MfLdki, 
Plassi, Ghillianwalla, Ghuzni, Buxar, Prome, and Feroze- 
shah. 

8. Mention, with dates, the names of the most eminent 
Grovemors of India during the present century, and briefly 
sketch the most important events which occurred during 
the government of each. 

9. Arranging the history of India under three religious 
Bystem.8 — Hindu, Mahomedan, and Christian — ^when may 
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each be considered to have commenced and when to have 
sunk under partial subjection to its successor P 

10. Was the distinction of caste among the Hindus con- 
temporary with the primitive faith, or was it of a later and 
political origin P 

11. What was the nature of the pretensions of the Brah- 
min to superiority P 

12. When do we find India first noticed by classical 
writers P 

13. What is the date of Alexander's invasion of India? 

14. Where did he enter India, and by whom was he en- 
countered P 

15. Where did Alexander finally halt in India? 

16. Did any of the Seleudan princes of Persia invade 
India? 

17. Did any Qreek princes rule in India after these in- 
cursions P How many, for how long, and over what extent 
of territory P 

18. tip to what date did Budhism flourish in India? 

19. In what countries is it now the prevailing religion ? 

20. What authorities have we for the Mahomedan history 
of India? 

21. Who was Mahmud of Ghuzni? At what date did he 
live? 

22. How often did he make predatory incursions into 
IndiaP 

23. By whom was India invaded for the purpose of per- 
manent subjugation ? 

24. What was the date of the battle which decided the 
struggle, and with what Hindu princes was it fought P 

25. Who was the first Mahomedan king of Delhi P 

26. Who was the second king, and what was his race and 
position P 

27 What progress was made in the conquest of Hindus- 
than under the first dynasty of the kings of Delhi P 

28. What were the conquests of Ala-u-din P 

29. For what is his successor, Firuz, celebrated in India? 

30. What was the date of Teimur's (Tamerlane's) inva- 
sion of India P 

31. By what transaction was it signalized P 
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82. When and by what means did Baber efltablish the 
house of Teimur on the throne of Delhi P 

33. Who was Baber, and what means have we of knowing 
his character and adventures P 

34. What was the character of AkbarP 

35. What were his notions of religion P 

36. Who was Akbar's chief minister, and what record 
has he left of his master's administration P 

37. What was the character of Akbar's son Selim, after- 
wards known as JehangirP 

38. What English ambassador was received at his court, 
and what was the result of the mission P 

39. What celebrated edifice waa erected at Agra by Shah 
Jehan, and in whose honour f 

40. Who were the four sons of Shah Jehan P Describe 
their characters, their contests, and the result P 

41. What was the character of Aurungsib P 

42. Who was Siwuji, and what political power did he 
fonndP 

43. What was the state of the Mogul empire after the 
death of Bahadur Shah, in 1711, to the accession of his 
grandson Mahomed Shah in 1718 P 

44. What two principal Subhsdars, or Yioeroys, znade 
themselves independent in the same reign P 

45. Who are our best aathorities for the history of the 
Christian or European period in India P 

46. What is the earliest notiLoe we possesB of commercial 
intercourse with India P 

47. What was the date of the first voyage to India vift 
the Gape of Gfood Hope, and by whom was it effected P 

48; Where did the Portngueae first land P 

49. What European nation next entered the Indian seas, 
and under what circumstances P 

50. Where were their principal establishments P 

51. What is their present condition P 

52. When was the first English association for trading to 
India formed, and by what monarch was a charter granted P 

53. Under what circumstances did the Company obtain 
Bombay P 

54. How came the Company possessed of the villages 
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now constatating Kalkatta and the twenty -four Pnr- 
gannSpB? 

55. What European government first mixed itself up 
with the qnarrels of native princes P 

56. By whom was the fort of Kalkatta captured, and on 
what account P 

57. By whom were the English stations in Bengal reco- 
vered ? 

58. When was the battle of Plassi fought P 

59. Who succeeded Jaffier Ali in the Nawabship of 
Bengal P 

60. What induced the English to make Koesim Ali Elian 
the Nawab, and afterwards to depose him P 

61. From whom and at what period did the English re- 
ceive the Diwani of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, and what 
did that imply P 

62. Who was the first Gk)vemor*Qeneral of British India ? 

63. What were the principal heads of the impeachment 
of Warren Hastings on his return to England P How long 
did his trial last, and how did it terminate P 

64. What was the first important political transaction of 
Lord Wellesley's administration P 

65. With what Maratta princes did hostilities ensue P 

66. With what native state did hostilities break out soon 
after Lord Moira's arrival P on what grounds, and with 
what result ? 

67. Who were the Pindaris P 

68. What were the Maratta States at this period P 

69. What were the important results of the Findari and 
Maratta wars P 

70. By whom was the Marquis of Hastings succeeded P 

71. What hostilities ushered in his government P 

72. What accession of territory followed P 

73. What were the principal domestic measures of Lord 
Bentinck's administration, and what was their tendency P 

74. What induced Lord Auckland to take part in political 
events beyond the, Indus P 

75. Who was Shah Sijja P 

76. How and when did Dost Mahomed become the 
supreme ruler in Kabul P 
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77. What was the object of the negotiations with Dost 
Mahomed in 1838, and in what point did they fail ? 
- 78. How did the English connexion with Afghanisthan 
close P 

79. What was the form of government in Sindh P 

80. What is the character of its population P 

81. What demands were made upon the Mirs of Sindh 
by the Grovemor- General ? 

82. What military and political transactions ensued P 



83. Name the principal works of authority for the Hindu 
portion of the History of India. 

84. What vestiges remain of what may be considered as 
the aboriginal population of India P 

85. To what class of the nations of antiquity are the 
Brahminical Hindus supposed to belong, and what stre the 
grounds for this classification? 

86. In what part of India did the Brahminical Hindus 
first settle P 

87. To what degree of civilization had they attained 
some fourteen or fifteen centuries before Christ ? 

88. What are the primary distinctions of caste, and their 
several duties ? 

89. Was the classification contemporary with the earliest 
conditions of the Hindu community, or was it of later in- 
troduction? 

90. What is the present state of the Hindii population 
with respect to caste ? 

91. What were the leading features of Budhism, and 
when and by whom was it introduced? 

92. When did it disappear from India, and why? 

93. What is its present state ? 

94. To what works are we chiefly indebted for our know- 
ledge of the history and doctrines of Budhism ? 

95. What classical authors (Greek or Latin) have pre- 
served any account of India prior to the Christian Era? 

96. What is the date of Alexander's invasion of India ? 

97. How far did he penetrate, and by what route did he 
return? 

98. How long did Greek princes exercise sovereignty i|i 
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India, and in what parts of it P Mention some of the most 
celebrated of these mlers. 

99. Through which of the Seleadan kings of Persia was 
a friendly intercourse with India maintained, and by whom 
and to whom was Megasthenes sent ambassador? 

100. What means have we of knowing anything of the 
political condition of India from the time of Alexander to 
that of the first Mahomedan invasion, and 'what does it 
appear to have been ? 

101. When and where did the Mahomedans make their 
first appearance in India? 

102. Did they efiect any permanent establishment? 

103. Who was Mahmud of GhnzniP 

104. How often did he make incorsions into India? 

105. What is the trath of his reported treatment of the 
idolof Somnath? 

106. Under what prince and at what, date did the Maho- 
medans first take a firm footing in India? 

107. What was the name, nation, and original station of 
the first Mahomedan King of Delhi? 

108. What were the several dynasties of the Mahomedan 
Kings of Delhi until the coming of the Moguls ? 

109. By whom were the Mahomedan arms carried first 
into the Dekhun? 

110. Mention some of the tyrannical acts of Mahomed 
Toghlak. 

111. In whose reign, and at what date, was India in- 
vaded by Teimur (Tamerlane)? 

112. What act of barbarity signalized his invasion? 

113. How was Baber descended, and by what means did 
he become possessed of the sovereignty of Hindusthan ? 

114. Humayun was driven from India, and remained 
absent fifteen years ; when-and how did he chiefly spend 
this interval? 

116. Who were the Kings of Delhi during that period P 

^ 116. What independent Mahomedan principalities flou- 
rished in the Dekhun at the time of HumayOn's restoration, 
and what was their origin ? 

117. What powerful Hindu principality in South India 
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was contemponmeooB with them, and whea was it sub- 
verted? 

118. What were the most lemarkable features of Akbar^s 
character and policy? 

119. Who was his fiTM^nmitl miniBter, and what*wer6 his 
chief teveuuB arrangemeiits? 

120. Name the sons of Shah Jehin, with notices of their 
individual character and tdtunate &te? 

121. What was the great object of Annrngzib's militaiy 
p(riic7, and with what success was it attended? 

122. Who was SiwDJi? 

123. What are the standard aathorities for the histcxy of 
Mahomedan India? 

124. When did the Portogaese sail round the Cape of 
Good Hope and reach India? 

125. Where did they establish themselves, and how long 
did they maintain a poUtic&l ascendency? 

126. What were the chief causes of their decline? 

127. BVom whom and under what circumstanoes did the 
English obtain pennissum to form commercial fisMstories in 
India? 

128. How came the East India Company possessed of 
the lands on which the fort and town of Madras were 
erected? 

129. How came tfaey possessed of the lands subsequently 
forming the town of Ealkutta and adjacent districts ? 

190. I>e8cnbe briefly the principal events that occurred 
in the Madras Presidency from about 1740 to 1760, in 
which the SngUsh first took part in native politics, and 
which in reality laid the foundation of their subsequent 
power. 

131. By whom was Ealkutta captured, and on what 
acooontP 

132. By what calamitous event was it signalized? 

133. By whom was the ascendancy of the English xq. 
atored, and extended in Bengal? 

134. WTiat were the grounds for the quarrel with Kosmn 
AH, and which party was more in fiwdt? 

135. By whom was the Diwani of certain distxicto * 
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India conferred upon the Company's Gbvemment, and 
what did it imply P 

136. What were the principal charges made against 
Warren Hastings, and what was the justice or injustice of 
each separate article? 

137. What is meant by the perpetual settlement of Lord 
Gornwallis, and how has it operated? 

138. What was the first military incident of Lord WeU 
lesley*s GrovemmentP 

139. With what Maratta states was he engaged in war 
and what was the result? 

140. What was the main object of Lord Wellesley's po- 
licy, and how did he seek to effect it ? 

141. What was the policy of Lord Oomwallis during his 
second administration, and by whom was it carried out ? 
What were the objections to it ? 

142. What were the principal military events connected 
with Lord Minto's administration ? 

143. With what native state did Lord Hastings first find 
himself involved in hostilities, and with what result ? 

144. What was the origin >and object of the Pindari 
war? 

145. What was the conduct of the Feishwa and the Biga 
of NSgpilr, and what were the consequences ? 

146. What were the chief objects of the Government of 
Lord W. Bentinck? 

147. What led to the war with the Afghans f 

148. Who were the Afghans? Who was their first 
monarch, and what part did he take in the affairs of Hin- 
dusthan? 

149. How came Dost Mahomed to be at the head of the 
Grovemment of EAbul ? 

150. To what causes may be ascribed the disastrous and 
disgraceful failure of the military expedition against the 
Afghan ruler P 

151. What was the constitution of the Government of 
SindhP 

152. What circumstances led to the annexation of Sindh 
to the British empire P 

153. Name the principal authorities as the best guides 
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to a knowledge of the Edropean portion of the history of 
India. 



154. Into what periods may the history of India be most 
conveniently divided P 

155. Are the Brahminical Hindus to be regarded as the 
aboriginal inhabitants of India, and if not, who are ? 

156. To what family of nations do the Brahminical 
Hindus belong p What are the grounds for this classification P 

157. Have the Brahminical Hindus of the North and 
South a common origin P 

158. Name the chief races of Northern and Southern 
India, following the Brahminical religion, and point out 
the grounds of their difference or of their identity. 

159. Specify the earliest authorities upon the religious 
institutions and traditions of the Hindus, their names, 
their subjects, and which of them are wholly or in part 
translated into any European language. 

160. What was the political condition of ancient India 
as indicated by these works, and what the degree of civili- 
zation then prevailing P 

161. What are the four original castes, and what their 
duties ? 

162. In what respect does the condition of the Sudra 
differ from that of the helot, the slave, or the serf P 

163. Are there any classes still in a state of serfage in 
India, or attached to the soil, and to what extent P 

164. What is the general state of the Hindu population 
with respect to caste P 

165. Under which of the Seleucian monarchs did Baktria 
become independent P v 

166. By which of the Baktrian princes was that kingdom 
extended to India, and over what part, and to what date 
did their sovereignty extend p 

167. By whom was the Greek dominion finally flubverted, 
and about what period ? 

168. Name some of the most distinguished Greek and 
other princes who ruled in the North- West of India, and 
along the Indus, from the time of Alexander the Great, to 
the first part of the Christian era. 
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169. Who were the Andhxian kings mentioned by Flinj, 
and what notices have we of them in Hindu authorities P 

170. When did Budhism disappear from India, and 
where does it now prevail P 

171. In what respect does the Jain religion mainly 
agree with, or differ from Budhism P 

172. When did it become the dominant system in 
Western India P Where are its yotaries chiefly found, 
and in what condition? 

173. What are the principal Biyput tribes, and what 
is their reputed religion P 

174. For what are they chiefly noted P 

175. Where was the city of Yalhabhi (or Ballabhi) situ- 
ated P when was it founded, and when destroyed P 

176. Mahomedan writers speak of the city of Nahrwala 
(or Nahrwara) in Guserat — ^What city is intended, and by 
what B^jput race was it ruled P When was it deserted P 

177. The Arabian Nights' Entertainments and early 
European travellers spoke of a very extensive and opulent 
city in the south of India, under the name of Bisnagar, or 
Bijnagur (properly Bijayanuggur) — Where was it situated, 
when founded, and when destroyed P 

178. Are any of the descendants of the princes of 
Bijayanuggur still in existence? 

179. What was the site and origin of the Principality of 
GhuzniP 

180. By whom was it raised to independence P 

181. For what was Mahmud of Qhuzni celebrated P 

182. How long did the Ghuzni dynasty of princes last, 
and what was latterly the position of their principality and 
its capital P 

183. What is the fabled origin of the Princes of GU>ur P 

184. By what stratagem did Shahab-u-din, Ghori, obtain 
possession of Lahore? 

185. In what direction did Shahab-u-din (also named 
Mahomed Ghori) first carry his arms against the Hindu 
princes, and with what results P 

186. What were the results of his second attack P 

187. When and where was the battle fought which gave 
him permanent ascendancy in Hindusthan P 
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188. Who was the Hindu Baja that oommanded against 
the Mahomedans, and what was his fate? 

189. Who was the first Mahomedan king of Delhi P 
IdO. Over what territories did the Mahomedan oonquests 

extend under the two first kings of Delhi? 

19L Is there any instance of the exercise of sovereignty 
at Delhi by a female? 

192. Specify the difierent dynasties of the kings of 
Delhi, between the first conquest and that of the Moguls. 

193. Who was Ala-u-din, and by what military opera- 
tions was his reign distinguished? 

194. State some of the extravagant proceedings of 
Mahomed Toghlak. 

195. Are there any grounds fbr connecting the appear* 
ance of the Gipsies in Europe with his reign ? 

196. What were the seven Mahomedan kingdoms in 
India between the death of Mahomed Toghlak and the in- 
vasion of India by Teimiir fTamerlane) ? 

197. Who was Baber, and what were the circumstances 
of his early life ? 

198. Where was Akbar born, and under what circum. 
stances? 

199. Whils t finding protection from the Shah of Persia, 
it is said that Humayun was compelled to adopt the pro- 
fession of Ijhe Shia form of the Mahomedan religion — ^What 
are the great points of dispute between the Shia and Suni 
Mahomedans, and by what nations are their doctrines 
respectively followed ? 

200. What is the story of Nur Jehan, and what was her 
character ? 

201. Name the sons of Shah Jehan, describe their 
characters, and their fates. 

202. What was the great object of Aurungzib's military 
poli<rfP 

203. What Mahomedan kingdoms did he overturn, and 
into what Siibahs of the Dekhun were his conquests dis- 
tributed? 

204. Who was the founder of the Maratta kingdom ? 

205. Who was AurungziVs successor, and what policy 
did he pursue towards the lUgputs and Marattas ? 

B 
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206. What was the character of the religion of the Sikhs 
as taught by Nanak Shah, and when and why did it 
assnme a martial character P 

207. What was the organization of the Sikhs before the 
time of Bunjit Singh P 

208. What change took place in the goTemment of the 
Marattas under their Baja Sahu P 

V 209. Name the two first Peishwas, and describe the suc- 
cess of their poUcy towards the Mogul Grovemment. 

210. Name the four successors of Bahadur Shah of 
Delhi, their claims to the succession, and the fate of the 
kst twoP 

211. Who was King of Delhi when that city was occupied 
by the English, and what had been his early relations 
with them P 

212. What policy was observed towards him and his 
successors up to the deposition of the last king of Delhi ? 

213. When did the English first engage in trade with 
India? 

214. What was the chief direction of their trade in the 
outset ? 

215. Where and when did they first obtain leave to 
establish factories on the continent of India ? 

216. When and where was the first factory on the Koro- 
mandel coast established ? 

217. When was it removed to Madras, and when was 
Fort St. George founded? 

218. In whose reign, and through whose influence were 
the Company allowed to establish factories in Bengal? 
Where were these situate ? 

219. How came the East India Company possessed of 
Bombay ? 

220. How came the lands now constituting the site of 
Kalkutta, and the twenty-four Purgunnas, the property of 
the Company, and on what plea was Fort William con- 
structed ? 

221. When was the battle of Plassi fought ? What lea 
to it, and what were its results ? 

222. What were the principal judicial and financial 
arrangements -made by Lord Comwallis ? 
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223. What are the principles regulating the revenue 
settlements in the Korth-West Provinces, as also at 
Madras and Bombay P 

224. On what groonds was Yizier Ali deposed firom the 
Nawabship of Oudh, and what was his subsequent conduct 
and fate P 

225. What causes led to the war with Ava P 

226. To what circumstances i^as the extreme loss of life, 
as alst) the inordinate expenditure of the Burmese war, 
attributable P 

227. What political motives led to the war with the 
Afghans P 

228. What were the results of the war, and to what was 
the ultimate catastrophe to be ascribed P 

229. Mention the principal territorial accessions that 
have been made to British India during the administration 
of Lords EUenborough, Hardinge, and Dalhousie, with re- 
marks on their justice or policy. 



230. Name the earliest Hindu dynasties. To which 
dynasty did Kama belong P What were his exjdoits, and 
where recorded P 

231. What was the occasion and result of the great war P 
Where was the decisive battle fought, and in what epic is 
it celebrated P 

232. Describe the expedition of Alexander the Great to 
India. 

233. In what year, and where, did Yikramaditya reign P 

234. What were the early Hindu kingdoms established 
in the Dekhun P 

235. How many expeditions did Mahmud of Ghuzni 
undertake across the Indus P Give the date of the first 
and last, and mention his greatest exploit. 

236. When, and by whom, was the first independent 
Mahomedan kingdom established in Delhi P 

237. Nan^e the five Mahomedan kingdoms which as- 
sumed independence in the Dekhun on the decay of the 
empire of Delhi towards the close of the 14th century. 

238. When w^ the Hindu kingdom of Bijayanugur 
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founded in the Dekhnn? Name the battle in which it was 
eztingaished*? 

239. Describe generally the career of the great Akbor. 
With what English monarch was he contemporary P 

24Q. Name the chief events of Aorangzib's reign. 
Where, and at what age, did he die ? 

241. Describe the rise of the Maratta power, and the 
character of the Maratta policy. 

242. When, under whom, and where, did the Portuguese 
arrive in India? 

243. When was the East India Company formed, and 
who gave the first charter? When did the Company 
cease to govern India ? 

244. When and where did the wars between the English 
and French commence in India ? Name the most illus- 
trious commanders on both sides. 

245. When and by whom was Kalkutta sacked, and by 
whom recovered? 

246. Sketch Clive's career. What were the consequences 
of the battle of Plassi ? 

247. How long did Warren Hastings govern? What 
were the chief events of his reign ? 

248. Describe the rise of Heidur Ali, and the fall of his 
dynasty. 

•249. What were the most mei)iorable events of the Yice- 
royalty of Lord Oomwallis ? 

250. Describe generally the events and character of 
Lord Wellesley's administration. 

251. Under what Grovemor-Greneral did the Maratta and 
Pindari war occur ? What was the result of it ? 

252. What was the character, and what were the chief 
events of Lord William Bentinck's administration ? 

253. Describe the fjrst and second Sikh wars. 

254. What principalities did Lord Dsklhousie annex, and 
what were the great improvements of the time ? 



255. What is known about the commerce between India 
and Europe, between the time of Alexander and Mahmud 
of Ghuzni P 

256 Write a short sketch of the reign of Shah Jehan. 
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257. Write a short aoconnt of the admimBtration of the 
second Peishwa, Baji Bao. . 

258. Give a sketch of the principal transactions between 
the Company and Tanjur. 

259. Write an account of the attempts of Shah Alum to 
invade Bengal between 1758 and 1765. Give the terms of 
the treaty, and state how far they were carried oat. 

260. Write an account of Hastings* transactions with 
Gheyte Singh. 

261. Give some account of Sir Eyre Coote and Lord 
Macartney. 

262. Write a short account of Lord Gomwallis' two cam- 
paigns against Tippii. What were the conditions of peace ? 

263. Give an account of the Marquis of Wellesley's 
negotiations with the Nabob of Oudh. 

264. Give a sketch of the condition of India south of the 
Nurbudda at the close of Lord Wellesley's government. 

265. Write an account of the Pindari war. 

266. What were the principal measures of Lord Ben- 
tinck's administration? 

267. What were the circumstances which led to the 
invasion of Afghaziisthan ? 

268. When, and between whom, were fought the battles 
of Argaum, Dig, and MahSrajpur ? Give the principal con- 
ditions of the treaty of Bassein. 

269. Write a short account of Yeshwunt Bao Holkar. 

270. Give a sketch of the rise and history of Udipur and 
BhopaL 

27L Compare Akbar's policy and method of adminis- 
tration with those of the British Government.- 

272. To what causes do you ascribe the failure of the 
French to establish an empire in India ? 

273. Give a sketch of Heidur's transactions with the 
Marattae. 

274. Compare the political state of the different parts of 
India at the death of Akbar, the death of Heidur Ali, and 
the close of the first Sikh war. 

275. Trace the gradual growth of our Indian empire 
between 1786 and 1806, as forced on by circumstances 
against the will of the Company. 
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276. Give the history of the removal of the restrictions 
on the press. Can you trace the influence of public 
opinion under the Mogul empire? 

277. What reason is there for believing that, when the 
Hindus first penetrated into Central and Southern India, 
they found the country occupied by tribes whose origin 
differed from their own P 

278. What do you know of the languages and literature 
of India before the advent of the Mahomedons ? 

279. Sketch briefly the progress of the Mahomedan 
power in the provinces to the south of the Nurbudda? 

280. Describe the state of the Mogul empire, and the 
operations of Aurangzib, in the interval between the 
death of Siwuji and the death of the emperor. 

281. Mention the principal events that throw light on 
the decay of the Mogul empire, the growth of the Maratta 
power, and the rival pretensions of the French and English 
during the reigns of Ahmed Shah and Alumgir IL 

282. Describe fully the state of India in aj>. 1761. 



283. Give a brief sketch of the contest between Heidur 
Ali and the British. 

284. Give a full account of the arrangements made by 
Lord Gomwallis for the permanent settlement of the public 
demand on account of land revenue in Bengal. What led 
to the adoption of those arrangements ? ' 

285. Describe the principal events ' that distinguished 
the governments of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings, 
and compare the state of British IncUa at the dates of the 
retirements of those two Govemors-GeneraL 

286. What do you know of the life and reign of Bunjit 
Singh? 

287. What alterations in the position of the East India 
Company took place during the government of Lord W. 
Bentinck ? And what measures of administrative reform 
did he introduce ? 

288. State the consideration that led to the British ex- 
pedition to Afghanisthan ; the principal events that marked 
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the oonrse of that expedition ; and the most important 
effects produced by it. 

289. What do you know of the recent state of the Son- 
thals, and their country ? 

290. Describe (geographically) some of the territories 
added to the British dominions in India after the cessation 
of the commercial privileges of the East India Company, and 
before the assumption of the direct rule in British India 
by the Crown. 

291. In what Wars was Lord Balhousie engaged during 
his administration of British India P State the causes 
which gave rise to them, and their results. 

292« In what year was the Punjab annexed to British 
India, and what form of administrative government was 
provided for it? 

293. Under what circumstances were the native states 
of Sattara, Nagpur, and Jhansi annexed to British India ? 

294. Give a brief account of the annexation of Oudh by 
Lord Dalhousie, and the state of that kingdom previous to 
its being made a province of British India. 

295. What improvements were carried out by Lord Dal- 
housie during his administration ? 

296. What important event in connection with the 
East India Company took place in 1853? Show briefly 
the changes it brought about in the Company's govern- 
ment ? 

297. During whose administration was the first Angli- 
can bishop appointed to British India, and what was his 
name? 

298. Describe the constitution of the Legislative and 
Executive governments during Lord Dalhousie's rule, and 
of how many members did each consist ? 

299. Who succeeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor* 
General of India, and in what year ? 

300. Describe briefly the causes which led to the war 
with Persia in 1856. What was the result ? 

301. What great event occurred during Lord Canning's 
administration, and where did it first break out ? 

302. Describe briefly the position of the English garrison 
at Luknow, from the beginning of May, 1857, till the final 
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reoaptura of that dty. When did this latter erent take 
place? 

303. What oelebrated English officer died at Lnknow in 
the early part of the mutiny f 

3(H. What share did Dhondu Pnnt (Nana Saheb) take 
in the Indian mutiny, and by what atrocious act will his 
name ever be held in&mous ? 

305. When was the city of Delhi captured by the British 
army, and under whose command P 

306. What natives of note in India were implicated in the 
great mutiny, and what afterwards befel them ? 

307. Describe briefly the course pursued by the Central 
India field force under Sir Hugh Bose during 1858, and its 
results? 

308. What Englishmen (civil and military) greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves during the Indian mutiny ? 

309. What event took place in 1859 among the East India 
Company's European troops in Bengal, and what was the 
result? 

310. When and by whom was the India Bill, taking away 
the powers of the East India Company, introduced into 
Parliament ; what were its chief provisions and when did 
it come into force ? 

311. What important legislative enactments were passed 
during Lord Canning's administration ? 

312. By whom was the income-tax first introduced into 
India, and when ? 

313. Who succeeded Lord Canniug as Governor-General 
and how long did he hold the office ? 

314 What conspiracy took place in 1863 in North- 
Eastem India during his rule, and what was the result ? 

315. State what you know of the TJmbeyla campaign of 
1863. During whose administration did it take place f 

316. When did Sir John Lawrence become Governor- 
General of British India, and what were his antecedents 
in the public service ? 

317. What wars took place during his administration ? 

318. What important questions concerning land in Oudh 
were settled by Sir John Lawrence during his tenure of 
office? 
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319. In what part of India did a terrible famine occur 
in 1865 ; how was it cansed and what mortality is reported 
to have happened in consequence ? / 

320. What administrative reforms were carried out 
during Sir John Lawrence's rule ? 

321. Mention some of the most important legislative 
enactments passed daring his administration. 

322. State in what respect education has advanced 
among the natives of British India from 1852 up to 1869, 
and what number of educational institutions of all kinds 
existed in the former and also in the latter year ? 

323. Where are the principal hill sanitaria to be found 
in British India P mention in what Presidency or Province 
each is situate. 



A GLOSSARY OP USEFUL INDLiN 

WORDS. 

Ana, the sixteenth part of a rapee, or aboat three half- 
pence. 
Bangla (Bungalow), a word usoally applied to the hoosee 

of Europeans in India. 
Banian (properly Bunnia), a Hindu merchant. 
Begum, a lady of rank, a queen or princess. 
Bhata (Batta), an extra allowance to public servants or 

troops when employed on special duty. 
Brinjaris, the hereditary and professional carriers of 

India. 
Caste, class, sect, from the Portuguese word casta, & nee, 
Chawadi, native rest-house for travellers. Ghoultrie is 

an English corruption of this word. 
Chout, a fov/rth of the revenues of a country exacted by 

the Marattas. 
Compound, an enclosure, a corruption of the Malay word 

" Kampong.'* 
Cowrie, the lowest coin in value in India; a shell. 
Darbar (Durbar), a royal court ; an audience or levea 
Daroga, a superintendent of police. 
Diwan, a royal court; a minister, especially the chief 

financial minister. 
Diwani, the management of the revenue. 
Diwani Court, a court of civil justice. 
Duab, a country Ipng between any two rivers. 
Fakir, poor; a religious man who has taken a vow of 

poverty. 
Firman, an imperial grant, order, or charter. 
Foujdar, a commander of military police; a criminal 

judge. 
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Ghat (Ghaut), a landing-place ; stepB on a river side ; a 

motintain leading np like a step to a table-land. 
Gold Mohur, a coin worth about thirty-two shillings. 
Huzur, the royal presence ; a respectful term applied to 

collectors, judges, or other high officials. 
Jagir, a tenure by which the public revenues of an estate, 

&c. were granted to an individual as a reward for ser- 
vices done to a government 
Jaglrdar, the holder of a Jagir. 
Jezzia, the poll-tax imposed by Mahomedans on persons 

not of their, own persuasion. 
Kacheri, a court or office for public business. 
Khan, a title of nobility answering to the English " Lord." 
Khandi (Oandy), a measure of weight and capacity. In. 

Madras 500 lbs. ; in Bombay = 560 lbs. 
Khind, a narrow pass between mountains. 
Kiladar, the commander of a fort. 
Krore, ten millions of rupees ; one million sterling. 
Kuli (Cooly), a day labourer. 
Lak (Lac), the number 100,000 ; £10,000. 
Maharani, a queen, princess. 
Mir (Amir), commander ; a title of princes and nobles, as 

the Mirs of Sindh. 
Monsoon, a corruption of the Arabic word " mcvmM* a 

season ; applied now to the periodical rains in India. 
Mun (Maund), a weight varying in different parts of India. 

In Bombay it is 25 lbs. ; in Bengal 87|i lbs. since 1833. 
Munshi, a writer, a secretary, a teacher of languages. 
MunsifF, a civil judge of the lowest grade (now called 

" subordinate judge.**) 
Naik, an officer in native armies corresponding to a 

corporal. 
Nizam, an arranger ; a title of the prince whose capital is 

Heiderabad in the Dekhun. 
Nuwab, literally means ** deputies," and is the plural of 

" Naib" a deputy. It is now a title of governors. 
Pagoda, a corruption of the word ** huit-TcadaK^ an idol 

temple ; also a Madras coin worth from seven to eight 

shillings. 
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Palegar (Polygar), a shareholder, a landed proprietor. A 

title of native chiefs in the Madras Presidency. 
Peons, an Anglican corruption of the word "piySddh^ 

footman. 
Peshkash, tribate; an offering from an inferior to a 

superior. 
Peta, a native town or suburb. 
Pice, corruption of the word **p<ma,** of which 64 go to 

the rupee. 
Pir, old ; a Mahomedan saint. 
Putta, a lease. 
Raja, a Hindu king, or prince 
Rani, the wife of a Baja, a queen or princess. 
Rupee, a coin valued at about two shillings. 
Ryot, a corruption of the word **rady(xtt'* a subject, a 

peasant. 
Seer, a weight ranging from 12 02^. to 2 lbs. 
Sepoy (Sipahi), a native soldier. 
Shah, a king ; the title usually applied to the king of 

Persia. 
Shastras, the sacred writings of the Hindus. 
Sirdar, a chief. 
Sir-deshmukhi, the tenth of the produce eiacted by the 

Marattas. 
Subah, aProvinceandSubedar, a governor of a Province. 
Sunnud, a patent for ofBce. 
Tahsildar, a native collector of revenue. 
Taluk, a district ; a division of a province. 
Umra, a Mahomedan noble. 
Vakil, an envoy or representative ; an attorney. 
Va2ir, a prime minister. 
Zanana, a harem. 

Zila (Zillah), a province or tract constituting the jurisdic- 
tion of a circuit judge. 
Zumindar, a landed proprietor. 
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Adam, Mr. John, provisional 
GoY.-General of India, 147. 

Adil Shahi dynasty, its kings, 
&c., 59. 

Afghknisthan, internal dissen- 
sions in and wars with East 
India Company, 160, 208. 

Af^a, made a royal residence hy 
kings of the hoase of Lodi, 29. 

Ahmed Khan Abdali, four in- 
vasions of India by, 64, 69. 

Ahmed Shah (Mogul Emperor), 
reign of, 69. 

Ahmednuggur, city of, taken 
by Akbar, 38: kingdom of, 
conquered by Shah Jehin, 50 ; 
dynasty of Nizam Shah, 53. 

Ajmir, ancient kingdom of, 17. 

Akbar (Mosul i&peror), his 
wars, 37 ; bis division of India 
into Subahs, 38; his revenue 
system, army, 39 ; his public 
works, 40. 

Alexander the Great, invasion 
of India by, 8. 

Alptegin, founder of the house 
of Ghuzni, 18. 

Alumg^ II. (Mogul Emperor), 
reign of, 69. * 

Amherst, Earl (Gov.-Oeneral), 
war with Burmah, 148 ; Sepoy 
mutiny at Barrakpur,^ 149 ; 
war with BhurtpSr Raja, 150; 
disturbances at Kolapur, 151. 

Angria, of Eolaba, 67; ports 
teJcen by the English and Ma- 
rattas, 71. 



Army, Indian, 105, 109; amal- 
gamated with royal army, 197; 
cost of, in 1856-57, and 1858-59, 
202. 

Asof Jah, (see Nizam, of the 
Dekhun). 

Assam occasionally plundered 
by Kings of Bengal, 43; ceded 
to the East India Company, 
149. 

Auckland, Earl (Gov. -Gen.), 
war with the Gumsar Baja, 
with Dost Mahomed Amir of 
Afghanisthan, 160 ; Aden 
taken, 164 ; changes in rulers 
of Sattara, 165. 

Aurungzib (Mogul Emperor), 
his reign, 54. 

Ayeni Akberi (or regulations of 
Akbar), 40. 

Baber (Mogul Emperor), his 
reign, 33. 

Bahadur Shah (Mogul Em- 
peror), reign of, 61. 

Bahmani, kingdom of the Dek- 
hun, 29 ; its ultimate division 
into five dynasties, 30. 

Barid Shah, dynasty of, 52. 

Barlow, Sir Gfeo. H. (Governor- 
General), war with Holkar, 
125 ; Mutiny at Yellore, 125 ; 
treaty with Sindia, 126. 

Behar, conquered by kings of 
house of Ghor, 23 ; recovered 
by Sekundur Lodi, 29 ; Soutib, 
conquered by Baber, 33. 
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Bengal, coxiquered by kings of 
house of Grhor, 23 ; indepen- 
dent in reign of Mahomed 
Toshlak,27: revolted in reign 
of Mahomed Shah Sur, 36; 
finally subdued by Akbar, 37 ; 
Kings of, and extent of ter* 
ritory, 42, 43; Enelish fiEu;- 
tories in, 58 ; inaependent 
after battle of Faniput, 70; 
history of, from 1761 to 1774, 
83. 

Bentinck, Lord (Grov.-General), 
formerly Goyemor of Madras, 
war with Kurg, 153 ; submis- 
sion of Jodhpur Rija, 154; 
public works, 158 ; Maisur go- 
verned by East India Company, 
155. 

Berar, dynasty of Imad Shah 
in, 46: conquered by the 
Nizam Shihi kings, 53. 

Bhoja, ancient King of India, 9. 

Bhopal, 142, 164. 

Bijapur, dynasty of, 59; de- 
stroyed by Aurungzib, 55. 

Bijayanuggur, kingdom of, 27 ; 
conquered by the Mahomedan 
kings of the Dekhun, 53. 

Bombay, island of, with Sal- 
sette obtained by the kings of 
Guzerat, 44 ; ceded to the East 
India Company, 58. 

Bombay Presidency, history 
of from 1761 to 1774, 90 et 
$eq. ; speculative mania in, 210. 

Brahmins, 11. 

Budhism, brief account of, 4, 6. 

Burmah, wars with, by East 
India Company, 148, 151, 180; 
rebellion in, 209. 

Canning, Viscount (Governor- 
General), . war with Persia, 
188; the great Indian Motiny, 
189 ; the Dumpy Mutiny , 195 ; 
proclamation to the Oudh Ta- 
lukdars, 198 ; rupture with 
Sikkim Raja, treaty with the 
Nizam and with Burmah, 1 99; 



waste lands order, 200 ; legis- 
lative enactments passed, 201. 

Castes, of the Hindus, 4. 

Chronology of the Hindus, 2. 

Clive, his career, 70, 72, 84. 

Contemporaneous sovereign 
of England and HindSsthan, 
table of, 80. 

Comwallis, Marquis (Gov.- 
General,) war with Tippii 
Sultan, 103 j with the French in 
India, 1 04 ; judicial reforms and 
Permanent Settlement, 106; his 
second 'appointment as Gov.* 
General, and death, 123. 



Dalhousie, Marquis (Gov.- 
General), war with the Sikhs. 
178; with the Burmese, 180; 
administrative reforms, 181, 
183 ; annexation of Sattara, 
Naff pur, and Jhansi, 181 ; 
abolition of post of Nabob of 
the Karnatik, 182 ; treaty with 
the Nizam, 182 ; annexation 
of Oudh, 183 ; Sonthal emeute, 
185 ; death of Baji Rao, ex- 
Peishwa, 186. 

Danes in India, 59 ; sale of two 
of their settiements, 176. 

Darius, expedition of, to India, 
4. 

Dekhun, what part of India so 
caUed, 1 ; history of the early 
dynasties of, 9 ; conquered by 
Ala-u-din Khilii, 26 ; indepen- 
dent in reign ofMahomed Togh 
lak, 27; Bahmani Kings of, 
30 ; great famine in, 50 ; com- 
pletion of revenue survey in« 
by Shah Jehan, 51 ; indepen- 
dent after Battle of Paniput, 70. 

Denison, Sir W. (provisional 
Governor-General), Umbeyla 
Campaign, 205. 

Dutch in India, their arrival, 
41 ; rivals of the English, 52 ; 
establish factories in Bengal, 
59; defeated by the English, 
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75 ; lost their settlements of 
Sadras, Pulikat, and Negapa- 
tam, 96. 

East India Company, first 
establishment of, 48 ; firman 
granted by Shah Jehan, 51 ; 
mctories established, 52; dis-. 
pntes with Aurungzib, 55 ; 
progress till 1702, 58; from 
1715 to 1746,67; from 1746 
to 1761, 72; interior manage- 
ment of, and Begulating Act, 
86; two Bills affecting the, 
101 ; renewal of Charter in 
1793, 107; in 1813, 133; in 
1833, 155 ; in 1853, 185 ; dis- 
solution of, 196. 

Ecclesiastical (information), 
146, 151, 158, 167, 186, 202, 
216. 

Educational (statistics), 111, 
145, 158, 186, 214. 

Elgin and Kincardine, Earl 
(Governor-General), Wahabi 
conspiracy detected, 204. 

EUenborough, Viscount (Go- 
vernor-General), war with Af- 
ghanisthan, 168 ; with the 
Mirs of Sindh, 169 ; with Sin- 
dia (Gwalior State), 171. 

English, their first visit tolndia, 
40, 48. 

Exhibitions, 216. 

Famines in India — in the Bek- 
hun, 50 ; in Lower Bengal, 85; 
in Oudh and North- West Pro- 
vinces, 157 ; in the North-West 
Provinces, 198 ; inOris8a,210. 

Farokhsir (Mogul Emperor), 
his reign, 63. 

Finiz Toghlak (of Khilji) his 
public works, 27. 

French (East India Company) 
establishment of, 59 ; progress 
up to 1746, 68; up to 1761, 
72 ; lose their settlements, 74 ; 
Pondicherri andMah^captured, 
95 ; again captured, 104, 



Geikwar (of Baroda), his origin, 
66 ; English resident appointed 
at his court, 122. 

Ghor, Mahomedan kings of the 
house of, 23. 

Ghuzni, kings of the house of, 
19 ; state of India at their ex- 
tinction, 22. 

Goa, the Portuguese settlement 
of, 32. 

Gods of the Hindus, 5. 

Golkonda (dynasty of Kutb- 
Shah), conquered bv Aurung- 
zib, 55 ; extent of kingdom, 
60. 

Gosayens, the (of India), 11. 

Gotama, religious heaa of the 
Budhists, 4, 16. 

Guzerat, kingdom of, over-ran 
by the Mahomedans, 10 ; con- 
quered by Ala-u-din Khilji, 26; 
by Humayun, 84; by Akbar\ 
and made a Subah, 38, 39 ; its 
kings and extent of territory, 
44. 

Hardinge, Viscount (Gover- 
nor-General), war with the 
Sikhs, 1 73 ; outbreak in Kola- 

£ur and Sawunt Warri, 175; 
is public works, 175. 

Hastmgs, Warren (see Warren 
Hastings). 

Hastings, Marquis (Governor- 
General), war with Nipal, 136; 
with Holkar, Nagpur Raja, 
and the Peishwa, 138, 139; 
treaties with Rao of Kutch and 
Mirs of Sindh, 141 ; war with 
the Pindaris, 140 ; revenue set- 
tlements, 144; public works, 
146. 

Heidur Naik (of Maisur), his 
origin and fortunes, 82; his 
successes, 88; war with the 
East India Company, 96 ; his 
death, 97. 

Hindus, early history and chro- 
nology of, 2 ; cadtes of,4 ; their 
gods, 5 ; ancient kingdoms of. 
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6, 17 ; their food, dress, birth 
cdremonies, marriages, fiine- 
rals, 12, 13; system of Govern- 
ment, criminal justice of, 13 ; 
village system, commerce, 14 ; 
per8<Hial appearance and cha- 
racter of, 15, 16. 

Hindusthan, of what part of 
India it consists, 1. 

Holkar, family of, 66 ; eyents 
connected with, 91, 116, 125, 
128. 

Humayun (Mogul Emperor), 
his reign, 34, 35. 

Imad Shah (in Berar) dynasty 

of, 46. 
India, extent, area, population, 

and abori^es of, 1. 
Indian Finance Ministers, 

201, 213. 

Jainism, brief account of, 7. 

Jehandar Shah (Mognl Em- 
peror), his reign, 62. 

Jehangir (Mogm Emperor), his 
reign, 46. 

Jodhpiir (see Marwar). 

Jounpur, kingdom of, re-an- 
nezed to Delhi by Behlol Lodi, 
29 ; the kings of, 31 ; its ex- 
tent, 31. 

Ramata (kingdom of), conquered 
by Ala-u-din Khilji, 26 ; inde- 
pendent in reign of Mahomed 
Toghlak, 27. 

Kamatik, contentions in, 68 ; 
Anwar-u-din the founder of the 
Nabobs of the, 68 ; annexed to 
the Madras Presidency, 120 ; 
abolition of post of Nabob of 
the, 182. 

Kashmir, kingdom of, taken by 
Akbar and made a Subah, 38. 

fChandesh, kingdom of, inde- 
pendent in reign of Mahmud 
Toghlak, 27; conquered by Ak- 
bar and made a Subah, 38; 
kings of, and extent of terri- 
tory, 45. 



Khilji, house of) 26. 
Khrishna, a deified Hindi! hero, 

3, 16. 
Kutb-Shahi, dynasty, its kings 

and extent, 60. 

Lahore, the seat of goyemment 
of seyeral of the Ghuzniyide 
princes, 22 ; a Subah in time 
of Akbar, 38. 

Languages (Indian), their di- 
yision, 215. 

Lawrence, Sir John (Goyemor- 
General), war with Bhotan, 
207 ; conflict with the Wag- 
hurs, Black Mountain cam- 
paign, 208; Persia preyented 
irom seizing Bundur Abbas, 
208 ; settlement of tenant-right 
in Oudh, North-West fto- 
yinces, and Punjab 209; ad- 
ministratiye reforms, 21 1 ; 
public works, 211 : Legislatiye 
enactments passea, 212. 

Lodi, Mahomedan house of, 29. 

Lunar races of the Hindus, 2. 

Macpherson, Mr. John, Pro- 

yisional Goyemor-General, 1 02. 
Madras, &ctory established at, 

62 ; fectories in the Presidency 

of, 68 ; history of from 1 76 1 to 

1774, 88. 
Magada, kingdom of, what it 

comprised, 8, 17. 
Maha-bharat, Hindu epic poem, 

3. 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, his twelye 

invasions of India, 19 ; extent 

of his territories, 20. 
Mahomedanism, rise of, 10. 
Mahomedans, first appearance 

of in India, 10. 
Mahomedan India, extent of, 

in reign of Mahomed Ghori, 

24 ; invasion of by Tamerlane 

(Teimur), 27; by Bal^r, 29. 
Mahomedan period, notes onj 

77 et ieq» 
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Mahomed Shah, (Mogul Em- 
peror), his reien, 63. 
Mohamed To^lak, bis reign, 

27. 

Malabar, kingdom of, conquered 
by Mobarik Ehilji, 26. 

Malwa, kingdom of, independent 
during the Ghor dynasty, 24 ; 
rebelled, but subdued in reign 
of Mahomed Toghlak, 27 ; in- 
dependent in reign of Mahmud 
Toefalak, 28 ; conquered by 
Bahadur Shah, king of Guzerat, 
31 ; by Shir bhoh Sur, 35 ; but 
afterwards regained indepen- 
dence, 36 ; conquered by kings 
of Guzerat, 44 j taken by Ab- 
bar, 39 ; over-ran by the Ma- 
rattas, 66 ; ceded to the Feish- 



wa, 67. 



Marattas, rise of the, 55 ; 

earliest mention of them, 60 ; 

their history up to 1751, 65 ; 

qp to 1761, 71; under the 

Peishwastol774, 91. 
Marwar, invaded by Shir Shah 

Sur, 35, 38, 154. 
Masulipatam, conquered by the 

Bahmani kings, 30. 
Menu, institutes of, 4, 16. 
Metcsdfe, Lord (provisional 

Governor-General), 159. 
Mewar, (Fh>vince of), conquered 

by Baber, 33 ; by Shir Shah 

&r, 35, 38. 
Minto, Earl (Governor-Gene- 
ral), war with Amir Khan, 

127 ; capture of Bourbon and 

Mauritius, and of Java, 128 ; 

treaty with Runiit Singh, 129; 

embaiBsies to Kabul and Persia, 

130 ; efiects of the permanent 

settlement, 132. 
Missions (Protestant) in India, 

69, 112, 123, 172, 187, 205. 
Moguls, irruptions of into India, 

26 etseq. 
Multan, a Subah in time of Ak- 

bar, 38. 
Muskat, affairs in, during Sir 



John Lawrence's administra- 
tion, 208. 

Mutinies (in India), first among 
East India Company's Sepoys 
in 1764, 83 ; among officers of 
the Bengal army, 84, 109 ; at 
Yellore, 125 ; in the Mftdras 
army, 128 ; at Barrakpur, 
149 ; in the Madras army, 172 ; 
of Bengal Sepoys, 186; Great 
Indian Mutiny of 1857, 189 ; 
the Dumpy Mutiny, 195. 

Mysore (Maisur), formerly a 
province of the kingdom of 
Bijayanuggur, 82; new king- 
dom created, 113; manage- 
ment of, assumed by East 
India Company, 155 ; great 
improvements in, 186 ; Maisur 
Grant, 200. 

Nadir Shah (king of Persia), 

his invasion of India, 64. 
Nipal, war with East India 

Company, 136 ; rise of Gurkha 

power in, 142. 
Nizam (of the Dekhun), its 

founder, 64 ; events connected 

with the, 110, 126, 143, 182, 

199. 
Nizam Shahi (dynasty), kings 

and extent, 53; extinguished 

in 1637, 53. 

Orissa, great fomine and inun- 
dation in, 210. 

Ostend East India Company 
previously established by an 
Emperor of Germany, de- 
stroyed, 68. 

Oudh, a Subah in time of Akbar, 
38 ; origin of the late reigning 
family of, 67 ; alienated from 
the Mogul empire, 69 ; inde- 
pendent after the battle of 
Paniput, 70 ; treatment of the 
Begmns of, by Warren Hast- 
ings, 100 ; a new Nabob Vizier 
created by the English, 111 ; 
disturbances in, 119, 155, 164 ; 
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annexation of, 183 ; proclama- 
tion to Talukdars of, 198; 
settlement of land tennre in, 
209. 

Paniput, battle of, 70. 

Parsi community in India, 166. 

Pindaris, their first appearance 
in India, 72; they attack 
British territory, 181. (See 
E[asting8, Marquis). 

Portuguese in India, rise and 
history of, 31, 41, 61, 67. 

Powar, rise of the family of, 66. 

Punjab, revolt of, in reign of 
Mahomed Toehlak, 27 ; revolt 
of, in reign of Mahomed Shah 
Sur, 36 ; overrun by Sikhs, 62 ; 
ceded to Ahmed ^ah Abdali, 
69 ; independent after battle of 
Paniput, 70. (See Sikhs and 
Marquis Dalhousie.) 

Pui^as, of the Hindus, 5. 

Rajamundri conquered by the 

Bahmani kings, 30. 
Rajputs of Chittore, 10; states 

of, generally, 38. 
Rama, a deified Hindu hero, 3, 16. 
Revenue (Indian) statistics, 118, 

127, 135, 145, 172, 177, 186, 

202, 213. 
Roe, Sir Thomas, his embassy 

to the court of Jebangir, 48. 
Rohilla war, conduct of Hastings 

in the, 87. 

Salivahana, age of, 9. 

Sanitaria hill, in India, 151, 158, 
215. 

Schools of Hindu philosophy, 15. 

Seleucus, invasion of Inaiaby,8. 

Shah Jehan (Mogul emperor), 
his reign, 49. 

Shore, Sir John (Governor- 
General), his non- interfering 
policy, 109 ; concessions to the 
Indian army, 1 09 ; createsanew 
Nabob Vizier in Oudh, 111. 

Sikhs, rise and origin of, 62 ; 



nearly extirpated in rei^ of 
Farokhsir, 63; their history 
from 1761, 129 ; they take 
Maltan and Kashmir, 144 5 
death of Bunjit Singh, 165 ; 
war with East India Company 
and subsequent annexation of 
thePunjab, 173, 178. 

Sikkim, rupture with the Baja 
of, by the East India Company, 
199. 

Sindh, first invasion of, by the 
Mahomedan8,10; twice invaded 
by Altamsh, 25 ; by Fimz 
Toghlak, 27; by Biumayun, 
34 ; conquered by Akbar, 37 ; 
treaty with Mirs of, 141 ; war 
with Mirs of, 169, 172. 

Sindia, rise of the family of, 66 ; 
their independence, 107 ; Dow- 
lut Bao succeeds Mahadaji 
Sindia, 111; war with the 
East India Company, 1 14 ; 
treaties entered into, 126, 142 ; 
dissensions among the &mily 
of, 154; war with the East 
India Company, 171. 

Singapore, town of, founded in 
1819, 145. 

Siwuji, founder of the Maratta 
dynasty, 55. (See Marattas.) 

Slave King dynasty, 25. 

Solar race of &e Hmdus, 2. 

Sungskrut language, 6. 

Sur, family of, 35. 

Sutti (or widow sacrifice), 13; 
discouraged by Akbar, 40; 
abolished by proclamation, 153: 
partly suppressed by several 
mdependent native princes, 176. 

Syud dynasty, 28. 

Tai Mehal, at Agra, built by 
Shah Jehan, 51. 

Takshuk (or serpent race) of 
ancient India, 3. 

Tamerlane (or Teimur), inva- 
sion of India by, 27. 

Tanjur State, conflict with the 
East India Company in 1749, 
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72 ; attacked by the East India 
Company in 1771, 88; inde- 
pendence of, expired in 1786, 
120. 

Teimur, kings of the house of, 
33, et seq. 

Telingana, kinfi;dom of, unsuc- 
cessfully invaded by Ala-u-din 
Khiiji, 26 ; invaded by Gheias- 
u-din Toghlak, 26; indepen- 
dence regained, 27. 

Tippu (Sultan ef Maisur), his 
war with the East India Com- 
pany, and treaty of Mangalore, 
97 ; second war and treaty of 
peace, 103 ; his third war and 
death, 113. 

Toghlak, house of, 26. 

Trade (Indian), statistics of, 134, 
157, 165, 176, 204, 213. 

Umbeyla campaign, 205. 

Vasco de Gama, the first For- 
> tu^ese navigator to reach 

India by the Cape of Good 

Hope, 31. 
Vedas, of the Hindus, 4. 
Vikramaditya, age of, 9, 16. 



Vishnu, incarnations of, 11. 

Warren Hastings, first mention 
of him, 85 ; as Governor-Ge- 
neral of India, 92 ; war with 
the Marattas, 93 ; with the 
French in India, 95; rupture 
with Cheyte Singh, Baja of 
Benares, 97; contention with 
his council, 98^ re-organization 
of Ealkutta Supreme Court, 
100; spoliation of the Begums 
of Oudh, 100; his impeachment, 
101 ; extent of British India at 
end of his administration, 102. 

Wellesley Marquis (Governor- 
General), war with Tippu Sul- 
tan, 113; troops sent from 
India to ^ypt, 114; war with 
Sindia and toe Nagpur Baja, 
114; with Holkar, 116; ex- 
tent of British India at end of 
his administration, 117 ; em- 
bassy to Persia, 118 ; his dis- 
putes with the Court of Direc- 
tors, 119. 

Wuning5l (kingdom of) con- 
quered by the fiahmani kings, 
30. 
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LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

" Mr. Shirley Hibberd's charming monograph of < New and' Rave Bean- 
tifal-leaved Plants'/ reminds ns that one of the greatest trinmphs of modem 
plant cnltnre has taught as the splendour of tropical and sab-tropical leaf- 
age, which bids fair to become as popular as that of beauty of flower. It 
seems astonishing that the ooloors of leaves should be, if wa may so say, a 
recent discovery. The shape of leaf is no new thing ; poets and punters have 
enlarged upon this beauty of a plant ; but the colouring ot foliage is almost 
a discovery. In patterns of veining, in decisive contrasts of stripe and blotch, 
in weird eccentricities of shape, in rich body of depth of hue and substance, 
what are all our silks and satins compared with nature's brocades and em- 
broidery? What laws of subtle chemistry regulate these kaleidoscopes of 
red and green, what unknown influences of light directs their ciiarming har- 
monies ? . .- . We may as well mention that the king of these plants, where 
all are royal, is one which rejoices in the euphonious title of JbuBttodiihu 
setacem; it is an orchid, and looks like a cloth of gold fabTVi,**—8aJtwrday 
Beviav, Dec. 11, 1809. 

• 

Hibberd's New and l[lare Beautiful-Leaved Plants, containing 
sixty-four coloured Plates, executed expressly for this wwk. I vol. 25«. 

Bree's Birds of Europe and their Eggs, not observed in the British 
Isles. With 238 beautiftilly coloured Plates. 4 vols. 3/. 8«. 

Couch's History of the Fishes of the British Islands. With 256 
carefully coloured Plates. 4 vols. 8/. 12s, 

Lowe's Natural History of British and Exotic Ferns. With 479 
finely coloured Plates. 8 vols. tl. 6«. 

Lowe's Our Native Ferns | or, a History of the British Species 
and their Varieties.' Contaming descriptions of Fifty Species and 1300 
Varieties, with 79 coloured Plates and 900 Engravings. 2 vols. 21, 2$, 

Lowe's Natural History of New and Bare^ Ferns. Containing 
Species and Varieties not included in ** Fe 
coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 1 vol. 1/. 



Species and Varieties not included in ** FeruM, British and Exotic.'* 72 



Lowe's Natural History of British Grasses. With 74 finely 
coloured Plates. 1 vol. 1/. Is. 

Lowe's Beautiful-Leaved Plants: being a Description of the most 
beautiful-leaved Plants in cultivation. With 60 coloured plates, ll. Is. 

Morris's History of British Birds. 360 coloured plates. 6 vols. 
(U.6f. 

Morris's Nests and Eggs of British Birds. With 223 beautifully 
coloured Engravings. 8 vols. 31. 3s. 

Morris's British Butterflies. 71 beautifully coloured Plates. 11,1$, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 



ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

TITIAN PORTRAITS. ' 

Serenteen Photographic Reproductions of Rare EngravinffS after Titian 
in the British Museum, hj Stephen Thompsoit. With Descriptions by 
Qt, W. Beid, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Mnseom. 
Large folio, half bonnd, price 6/. hs. 

MOUNTAINS AND LAKES OF SWITZERLAND AND 

ITALY. 

Sixtf-fonr Picturesque Views, in Chromo-lithoffiaph, after Drawings 
taken fironi original Sketches by C. C. Pnrs. With a Map of Routes 
and. Descriptive Notes by the Rev. JEaouE J. Meacibb. Crown 4to. 
21. 2s, 
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THE lUEaiBRANDT GALLEBY, 

Containing Thirty of the most important of Rembrandt's Etchings, the 
same size as the oricjinals, from the celebrated Collection in the British 
Museum. Selected by O. W. Reid, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings. 
With a Life of the Artist and Notes on the Etchings by H. Noel 
Humphreys, Author of "Masterpieces of the Early Painters,'* &c. 
Imp. quaito, price 21, Zs. 

THE RAFFAELLE GALLERY. 

A Series of Permanent Reproductions in Autotype of Engravings of the 
most celebrated Works of RafliEielle Sanzio d'Urbino. With Pescriptione, 
,jce. Imp, quarto, price 21, 2s, 

THE LANDSEER GALLERY. 

A Series of Autotype Reproductions of Engravings of the celebrated 
Early Paintings of Sir Edwin Landseer. Imp. quarto, price 21. 2s, 

THE RIVIERA. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES FROM 
CANNES TO GENOA. 

Bv the Dean or Canterburt. With Twelve Chromo-Lithographic 
Illustrations and numerous WoodcntSj from 'Drawings by the Author 
mp. 8vo. price 22. 2s, 
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THE AET OF SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN 

WATER COLOURS. 

By P. H. DsLAKOTTE, Profeflsor of Prawin^^ in King's College, London. 
With beantifal Illustrations and Examples in Chromo- Lithograph, after 
Dtawings by Front, Varley, Constable, G. Thomas, Birket Foster, C. W. 
Cook, and other distinguished Artists. Imp. quarto. 

TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM. 

The Complete Work, consisting of Seventy-one Plates, has been repro- 
duced f^om a Choice Subscriber's Copy of the Enffraved Work. The 
Plates are printed in Fac-simile of the Originals by the Autotype 
Process, and are guaranteed to be absolutely permanent. Three Series. 
Imp. quarto, half bound, price 21. 2s. each. 

Thb Fibst Seeies contains Twenty-three Plates of Mountain and 

Marine Subjects. 
The Sbcoitd Series contains Twenty-four Plates of Pastoral Subjects. 
The Thibd Sebies contains Twenty-four Plates of Architectural and 

Historical Subjects. 

Dedicated by Permisdon to Her Majesty the Queen^ and prepared under the 
superintendence of Abthub Helps, Esq. 

MOUNTAIN, J.OCH, AND GLEN. 

Illustraiing ** Our Life in the Highlands." From Paintings executed 
expressly ror this Work by Joseph Adam. With an Essay on the High- 
lands and Highlanders, by the Rev. NoBHAif Magleod, one of Mer 
Majesty's Chaplains. 4to., handsomely bound, 2/. 2s. 

A few apples 'of the Original Edition in Colombier fclio^ howkd xn birdseye- 
maple boards, nuty still be had, price 61. 6s. 

Of this work the Saturday Beview said, <* This is not merely the book 
of the season, or the book of the year, but the book of the age.** 

THE SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY. 

This volume contains 20 Autotype Reproductions of the most important 
Pictures in the Sheepshanks Gallery in the Sou^ Kensington Museum. 
Demy 4to., elegantly bound, 21. 2s. 

OUR LORD AND HIS TWELVE DISCIPLES. 

A series of photographs after the Crayon Drawings by Leonardo da Vinci, 
in the possession of Her Royal Hiarhness the Grand Duchess of Saxe-. 
Wiemar. Edited, with a History <m each Disciple, by the Very Rev* 
Henbt AlFOBD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Handsomely bound, royal 
4to. price Two Guineas. 

THE RUINS OF POMPEIL 

• 

A Series of Photomphic Views, with a History of (he Destruction 
of the City, and jDescription of the most interesting Remains. By 
Thomas H. Dyer, LL.D., author of '* A History of the City of Rome," 
&c. Demy4to. dls.6d. 



Illustrated Works, 



FLAXMAN'S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS, 

Comprising the Outline Illustrations to Homer*s " Iliad'* and " O^ssej,'* 
the " Tra^dies of iEBchylns,'* and ** The Theogony-^ Works and Dajs of 
Hesiod," Engraved by Piroli, of Rome, and mlliam Blake. Imp. 4to., 
half bound, mcurocco. Price 4/. lis. 6c{. 

BIRKET FOSTER'S SUMMER SCENES. 

Fifteen Photographs from Drawings by Birket Foster, accompanied with 
appropriate Selections from the Poems of Clare, Bloomfiela, Thomson, 
&c. 4to., handsomely bound, 1/. lis. 6d. 

WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETC^-BOOK. 

(The Artist's Edition.) Illustrated with a Portrait of the Author on Steel, 
and 200 Exquisite Wood- Engravings from the Pencils of the most cele- 
brated American Artists. Crown 4to, Very handsomely bonnd in cloth 
and gold, 21s. 

A COLOURED EDITION OF MR. HENRY SHAWS ART 
OF ILLUMINATION, 

As practised during the Middle Ages. With a Description of the Metals, 
Pif^ents, &c., employed at Different Periods. Imp. 8vo., very hand- 
somely bonnd, 21. 2s. 

NEW AND RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. 

The Natural History, Cultivation, and Propa^tion of the most omit- 
mental foliaged plants, not hitherto noticed in any similar work. By 
Shiblkt Hibbebd, F.R.H.S. With 54 exquisite coloured wpadblock 
illustrations, and numerous wood engravings. Imp. 8vo. price 1/. 5g. 

THE PASSION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST, 

Fonrtrayed by Albert Durer. Edited by Henry Cole, C.B. Small 4to. 
I2s, 6d. cloth ; antique calf, 2ls, 

JERUSALEM EXPLORED 5 

Being a Description of the Ancient and Modern City, with upwards of 
One Hundred Illustrations, consisting of Views, Ground-plans, and Sec- 
tions. By Ermete Pierotti, Doctor of Mathematics, and Architect- 
Engineer to His Excellency Soorraya Pasha of Jerusalem. (Translated 
by the Rev. T. Q. Bonney, M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge.) 2 vols. impl. 4to. 61. 6s* 
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BRITISH MOSSES: THEIB HOMES, ASPECTS, AND 

8TBUCTUBE8, 

With a Dcaeriptumsnd an IllDiCnttion, earefnlly drawn and etched from 
Nature of ererr Native Species. By F. £. Tritp. Crofwn ito. elegantly 
boond, price Two Guineas. 

THE SCIENCE OF GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, AND 

MEDALS, 

Ancient .and Modem. By Archibald Biutko, M.D.» A.M., F.B.S., 
&c. Illnstrated with Photc^^phs of 160 Ancient and Modem Speci- 
mens. Demy 8to., 8U. 6d. 

THE ANCESTRAL HOMES OF BRITAIN. 

Containing Examples of the noblest Castles, Halls, and Mansions in 
England, m Forty Colonred Illnstrations taken from Drawings executed 
exprettly for this work. Edited, with Biographical and Historical 
NoticS, by the Bev. F. O. Morris, anthor of " The Natural History of 
British Birds." In large 4to. very elegantly bound in cloth and gold, 
price 31<. 6d, 

A New Series of** Ancestral Homes/* 
CASTLES AND HALLS OF ENGLAND. 

By the Bev. F. O. Mobbis, B.A., with 40 colonred illnstratians. Large 
ito. price 1/. 11<. ed, 

ART AND SONG. 

Illustrated by Painters and Poets. Containing Thirty-one Steel £n- 

Srarmgs from Drawings by J. M. W. Turner, B.A., David Boberts, RJi., 
ohn Martin, T. Stothard, B.A.» F. Qoodall, B.A., T. Uwins, B.A., 
W. Collins, B.A., etc. etc. With a selection of the choicest Poems in 
the English language. Edited b^ Bobbbt Bxll. Imperial Edition. 
India proofr. HandMmely bound m cloth, price 21. 28, 
Quarto Edition. Bound in cloth, 1/. 11«. 0d. 

„ „ Handsome walnut boards, 21, 28.' 

The Times says : — " This is certainly a noble volume. We could not 
pronounce higher praise than to say that the Vignettes are worthy of 
the artists and of the engravers — the;^ form a perfect GhtUery of Art, 
which is not to be criticized, but admired ; it is far more than a mere 
Christmas book, for its intrinsic and permanent worth." 

DANTE.— ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE DIVINE POEM 

OF DANTE ALIGHIEBI, 

By John Flaxman, Sculptor, B.A. ; with full description'of each composi- 
tion from the translation of the Bev. Heivbt Francis Cabt. Imp. 4to., 
handsomely half-bound in scarlet morocco. 2/. 12s, 6d. 



lUustraUd Works, 



The 
Masterpiece Series of Fine Art Gift Books, 

CoNSiSTiiro OF Fhotoobafhic Rbpsoductions of 

THB FimSST EkGSATINGS AND PAINTINGS. 

MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH ART. 

With Memoirs of the Artists, by C. Monkhouse. Dem74to.» 21. 2s. 

MASTERPIECES OF ITALIAN ART. 

With Memoirs. Demj 4to., 2/. 39. 

MASTERPIECES OF FLEMISH ART 

Edited by Mbs. Charles Hbaton. Demy 4to., 22. 2«. 

THE GREAT WORKS OF RAPHAEL, 

THE MADONNA SEBIES. 

With Descriptioiui and Critical Essays by Passavant, Lanai and Qnatre- 
mere de Qaincy. Demy 4to., 21, 2s, 

THE CHOICEST OF REMBRANDT'S ETCHINGS. 

From the British Mnsenm Qalleries and other Collections. Demy 4to., 
2/. 2s, 

THE GREAT WORKS OF SIR DAVID WILKIE. 

With a Memoir. Demy 4to., 2L 2s, 

MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM MULREADY. 
With a Memoir by F. Q. 8tephsrs. Demy 4to., 3Z. 2s. 

EARLY WORKS OF SIR EDWIN LANDSEER. 

With a Memoir and Critical Essay. Demy 4to., 1/. 11«. 6(^, 

WORKS OF SIR GEORGE HARVEY, 

President of the Boyal Scottish Academy. Imp. 4to., 2/. 25. 
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ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER'S LEGENDS AND LYRICS 

The Illnstrated Edition. With additional Poems, and an Introdnction hj 
Ceulblbs DiCKXirs, a Portrait byjeens, and Twenty Illnstrations by 
Eminent Artists. Fcap. 4to. ornamental cloth, 2\s. ; handsome walnut 
binding, 8U. ^ 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW'S COMPLETE 

POETICAL W0BK8. 

With nearly 250 Illnstrations by Birket Foster, Tenniel, Godwin, Thomas, 
&c., in one handsome volume, elegantly bonnd. 21«. 



BELL AND DALDTS IMPERIAL GIFT BOOKS. 

16mo. Illustrated by Birket Foster and other Artists. Handsomely 
bound in malachite binding, price 9«. each. 

1. THE WAYSIDE INN. By Henrt Wadswokth Lorofsllow. 

2. EVANGELINE. By HEimr Wadsworth Lonofsllow. 

8. THE WHITE DOE OF BYLSTONE ; or, the Fate of the 
Nortons, by William Wobdbwobth. 

THE BOOK OF GEMS. 

Selections fhnn the British Poets, illustrated with upwards of 150 Steel 
Engravings. Edited by S. 0. Hall. 3 vols, handsomely bound in 
walnut, 21<. each. 

Fvrst iSeria— CHAUCER TO DRYDBN. 

.%coiu/ ^ries^SWIFT TO BUBN8. 

Third 5crie»— WORDSWORTH TO TENNYSON, 



W. H. Bartlett's Books of Travel 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AND HIS APOS- 
TLBS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, GREECE. AND ITALY. 
In one 4to. volume, handsomely bound in walnut, 18«. 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT ON THE TRACK OF 

THE ISRAELITES. 
27 Steel Engravings. Quarto, handsome walnut binding, 18f. 

THE NILE BOAT. 

Or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. Quarto, bound in walnut, 18». 



New Puhlieations. 



New Publications. 



BBEVIA. 

Or Short Essajs and Aphorisms. By the Author of " Friends in Coun- 
cil." Grown 8to. 6f. 

PARABLES FROM NATURE. 

Fifth Series. By Mrs. Alfred Gattt. Illustrated. 16mo. Price 2«. 

WAIFS AND STRAYS OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

By Mrs. Alfbed Gattt, Author of " Parables from Nature. Fcap. 8to. 
Price 3«. 6c{. 

MAREETTE : 

Or, Further Glimpses of Life in France. A' Sequel to '' Marie." Crown 
8vo.y cloth. Jit. 6a. 

THE HISTORY OF EGYPT. 

From the Earliest Times till its Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 610. By 
Bajcuei. SBAaPE. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Two vols., large 
post 8to., wiith numerous Illustrations, Maps, &c., cloth. 18<. 

THE CHAPLAIN IN THE FIELD OF WAR. 

Being the Experiences of the Pmssian Clerical- Staff during the Cam- 
paign of 1866. Edited from the Official Report by Geobox Gladstone, 
F.R.G.S. Post8vo. 7«. erf. 

CRUIKSHANK'S PUNCH AND JUDY. 

The Dialogue of the Puppet Show, an Account of its Origin, &c. New 
Edition. Post 8vo., with 24 Illustrations, designed and engraved by 
George Cbuikshakk. Is. 6rf. Also, with Coloured Illustrations, 10«. 6rf. 

THE STATE OF THE DEAD. 

By the Rev. Geobob Pbbct Badosb, late Chaplain in the Diocese of 
Bombay. Second £klition, Fcap. 8to. Ss» 6rf. 

This work is new to the English public, as the First Edition was pub- 
lished in Bombay. 

THE DEAF AND DUMB : 

Their Education and Social Pcsition. By Dr. ScoT7» for 80 years Head 
Master of the West of England Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Author of ** Exercises for the Deaf and Dumb,** ** The Education of 
Imbeciles/' &e. 8ve. cloth. Second Edition^ revised and enlarged, price 
7«. 6d. 
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CASmiB MABEMMA. 

B7 the author of " Friends in Council," " Bealmah/' &e. 2 .toIs. 
Poet 8to. price 1/. U. 

MAKIE5 OR, GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN FRANCE. 
Cr. 8vo. Of. 

THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE. 

Translated into English Verse, by the late J. CoRiirGKroir, Corpus Pro- 
fessor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. Fcp. 8T0., 
half roan, Qs. 6d. 

THE EPIGRAMMATISTS. SELECTIONS FROM THE 

EPIGRAMMATIC' LITERATUBE OF ANCIENT, MEDI- 
jeVAL AND MODEBN TIMES. 

With Notes, Observations, Illustrations, and an Introduction. By the 
Ber. Heukt Philip Dodd, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
ICs, 6d. 

WEAPONS OF WAR. A HISTORY OF ARMS AND 

ABMOUB FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRE- 
SENT TIME. 

Translated firam the French of Anguste Demmin,by C. C. Black, MJL. 
With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. 125. 

Dedicated hy Permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
CHARLES KEMBLE'S SHAKSPERE READINGS. 

A Selection of Sixteen Plays as read by him before her Majesty and the 
Public. Edited by R. J. LAins, A.E.R.A. 8 rols. Crofwn 8to. 6«. each. 




used by Mr. Kemble, uie teader is enabled tosee at a glance what words 
were emphasized by him. 

FLINT CHIPS: 

' A Guide to Pre-historie Archeology as illustrated by the Collection in 
the Blaekmore Museum, Salisbury. By E. T. Stsyeits. Demy 8vo., 
with numerous Illustrations, lbs. 
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Recent Publications. 

AN ANALYSIS AND INDEX TO PLATO'S DIALOGUES. 

With References to the Translation in Bohn's Classical Library. By 
Alfrsd^Dat, LL.D. hi. 

COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES FOR THE SXTN- 

DAYS AND OTHER HOLY DAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By the Rky. W. Deitton, Author of " A Commentary on the Gbspels/' 
&c. Vol. I. Adtekt to Tbikity. Svo. 18«. Vol. 2 preparing. 

THE DEVOUT CHRISTIAN'S HELP TO MEDITATION 

ON THE LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 

Containing Meditations and Prayers for every day in the year. Edited 
by the Rer. T. T. Cabtes, Rector of Clewer. 2 toIs. fcp. 8vo. ]2s. _ 

PRIVATE DEVOTIONS FOR CHURCH HELPERS. 

By the Rct. B. Cohpton, Rect(»r of St. Paul, Cerent Garden, IQma, 
cloth. Price 1«. 6d. 

THE HARMONY OF THE BIBLE WITH EXPERI- 
MENTAL PHYSICAL SCIENCE. Fonr Lectures. By the Rev. 
AKTHuaRiGO, M.A., of Chester College. Fcap. 8vo. 29.6c/. 

PRIMARY TRUTHS OF RELIGION. 

By the Right Rev. Tj M. Clark, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 
Fcap. 8vo. 85. 6(2. 

JOANNES COLETUS SUPER OPERA DIONYSIL 

Two Treatises on the Hierarchies of Dionysins. By John Colet, D.D., 
formerly Dean of St. Paul's. Now first published, with a Translation, 
Introduction, and Notes, by J. H. Lupton, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 12«. 

THE CONFESSION OF A SINNER. 

Translated from the Spanish of Dr. CorrsTAirrmo Ponce db la Fuertb, 
a Reformer of the Sixteenth Century. By John T. Bsrra. With » 
Biographical Sketch by Benjahin B. Wivfen. Poet 8vo. 4s. 

■ 

CATECHETICAL HINTS AND HELPS: 

A Manual fra* Parents and Teachers on giving Instmetion to Yonng 
Children in the Catechism of the Church of England. By the Rev. 
£. J. BoTCB, Rector of Houghton, Hants, ikcmui Edition. Post 8to., 
doth. 2s. 
'* Terse, comprehensive, and in every respect ezcellent.">-/oAn Bitll, 
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F. BLEEK'S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. . 

Edited by Johannes Blssk and Adolv Kamphauskn. Translated firom 
the Fifth Edition (Berlin, 1865) br Q. H. Vkhablbb, Esq. Edited by 
the Rev. £. Yxnables, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln Cathedral. 
a vols. Post 8vo. 18s. 



THE RECTOR AND HIS FRIENDS. 

Dia 
8vo, 



Dialofnes on some of the Leading Religioas Questions of the Day. Crown 



THE TESTIMONY OF DAVID. 

Drawn from the Psalms of David. Ry the Rev. Alfred Gattt, D.D., 
Vicar of Ecclesfield. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6<^. 

REV. DR. MONSELL. OUR NEW VICAR : OR, PLAIN 
WORDS ON RITUAL AND PARISH WORK. 

By the Rev. J. S. B. Monsell. LL.D.» author of " Hymns of Love and 
Praise/' &c. i'ijth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

LITANY HYMNS. 

By the Rev. J. S. B. Moxsbll, LL.D. Mnsic by Richard Redhead, 
organist of the Chnrch of St. Mary Maffdalene, Paddington. Imp. lOii^* 
Cloth, 2s. ; in paper wrapper, 12s. per doaen. 

THE STUDENT'S BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

With an Historical and Explanatory Treatise. By William Gilson 
Humphry, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin's-in-the- Fields. 24mo. with red^ 
lines and rubrics. Is. Qd. 

LESSONS ON CONFIRMATION. 

By the Rev. Peter Yovva, M.A., Author of " PaUy Readings for a 
Year on the Life of onr Lord Jesus Christ." Fcap. 8vo. 2«. 6(f. 

BOOK OF CONSOLATION IN SICKNESS, SORROW, 

ADVERSITY AND OLD AGE. 

Gathered from the Writings of the Wise and Good. By John Morris. 
r Crown 8vo« clotb, gilt edges. Os» 

THE BALANCE OF SCRIPTURE. 
By the Rev. C. J. D'Oyly. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d 

A MEMOIR OF DR. HARVEY, F.R.S. 

Late Professor of Botany in Tiinity College, Dublin. Demy Svo., with 
Portrait. 12«. 
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Q. HORATH FLACCI OPERA. 

lUnstrated from Antiqne Gems, by C. W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The Text Revised, with an Introduction, by H. A. 
J. Monro, M.A.. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, bvu. With 
nearly 300 gem Illustrations. 1/. U. 

ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. 

Edidit Francvscas St. John Thackerav, A.M. Editio Altera. 6*. fid, 

A Selection from the Latin poets, from Naeviusto Boethius. With a9 Ap- 
pendix of explanatory and illustrative Notes. 

ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA. 

A Selection of Choice Greek PoetHr. Edited by F. St. John Thackeray, 
M.A. With Notes. Fcap. 8vo. 7t,ed. 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF MEDICINE. 

By Archibald Billing, M.D., F.R.S., thoroughly revised and enlarged, and 
brought down to the present state of medical science. The Sixth Edition, 
8vo., price l%s. 

** We know of no book which contains within the same space so much 
▼alaable information, the result, not ot fanciful theory, nor of idle hypo- 
thesis, but of close uersevfring clinical observation, accompanied with 
mnch soundness of judgment and extraordinary clinical tact." Medico- 
Chirurgieal Review. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS DRAWING BOOK. 

A Drawing Book, prepared at the request of the Society of Arts, by John 
Bell, Sculptor. It contains more than One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations, 
from the Flat, ftrom the Kound, the Unman Figure, Geometrical Designs, 
Landscape, &c. &c. and One Hundred Pages of easy instructions for the 
Student, adapted for general, household, or even self-education, without 
the aid of a professional teacher. Oblong 4to. half-bound. Zs, fV. 



William Hazlitt's Works, edited by W. Cabew Hazlitt. 

THE ENGLISH POETS, AND COMIC WRITERS, 
f 08t 8to. 3». W. _ 

THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH, 

AND CHARACTEBS OF SHAKESPEARE'S PLAYS. 
Post 8vo. Sf . 6(f . 

TABLE TALK. 

Post 8to. Zs*^. 

THE PLAIN SPEAKER. 

Post 8vo. S«. 
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CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. 

Comprisinfr his Life, Letters, Essays, Translations, Tales* Poemi* and 
Plays. Edited by Sir Thomas Noon Talfonrd. Royal 8to. Price lOi. (V. 

THE UPS AND DOWNS OF AN OLD MAID'S LDS'E, 

By Jexima Coxpton. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ds. 

" In its unpretending simplicity, it is a really healthy and refreshing 
change of mental diet from the majority of the novels now in vogoe." 

PlaU MaU Gazette. 

" Far better worth reading than forty-xune of evestj fifty naTcls."<— 

Spectator, 

" A real book, with more good stuff in it than cartloads of modem 
novels." — Nonconformist. 

PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. 

By T. Hewitt Key, M. A., P. R. 8. Demy 8vo., cloth, lOj. 6rf. 

" His speculations are exceedingly acute and ingenious, Vk& display a 
knowledge of language which in some departments, notably in that of 
early Latin, is probably not equalled by any English Scholar." 

Spectator. 

PRACTICAL HINTS ON TEACHING. 

Containing Advice as to Organization, Discipline, Instruction, and Prac- 
tical Management. By the Rev. Johh Meket, M. A., Perpetual 
Curate of Hockerill, and late Chaplain of the Hockerill Training Institu- 
tion. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. ; paper covers, U. ft/. 

A MANUAL OF HUMAN CULTURE. 

By Michael Angelo Qarvey, LL.B. Crown 8vo., cloth. 7s. M. 

*' Those who make education a study should ccmsult titis volume." " 

^tAcmnoa. 

GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY AS EXHIBITINQ THE 

POWER, WISDOM, AND GOODNESS OF GOD. 

By the late Dean Buckland. With additions by Proliesipr Owags, 
Professor Philips, and Robert Brown. Edited by Frank Buckland, 
M.A. Vol. I., post 8vo. Vol. II., post 4to., containing numerous beau- 
tiful Illustrations, lbs. 

■ 

HISTORICAL MAPS OF ENGLAND DUBINQ THE 

FIRST THIRTEEN CENTURIES. 

With Explanatory Essays and Indices. Br Charles H. Pearson, M.A., 
late Professor of History in King's College, London ; and Author of ** A 
History of England during the Early and Middle Ages,'' fte. Imperial 
folio, U lis. (tf. 
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THE STORY OF THE IRISH BEFORE THE CONQUEST, 

From the Mythical Period to thd Invasion nnder Strongbow. By M. G. 
Febovson. Fcap. 6s. 

A HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

OF EUROPE. By John William D&apeb, M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 8to. 
IL Is. 

Social Advancement is as completely nnder the dominion of Natnral 
Law as is bodily growth. The life of an individual is a miniature of the 
life of a nation. These propositions it is the special object of this book to 
demonstrate. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE EARLY 
AND MIDDLE AGES. By Chables H. Pearson, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. New Edition, much enlarged. Vol. I. 8vo. 16s. 

Vol. II., To the Death of Edward I. 8vo. \As. 

THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF ROME. 

By T. H. Dyeb, LL.D., With a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources 
and Evidences of Early Bomaft History. Demy 8vo. 16«. 

THE DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

From the Destruction of Carthage to the Consulship of Jnlius Ciesar. By 
^ *>- Qbobgb Lono. 3 vols. 8vo. 14s. per vol. 

Tol. IV. completing the work is in preparation. 

THE HISTORY OF POMPEII; ITS BUILDINGS AND 
ANTIQUITIES. An account of the City, with a full description of the 
Remains and the Recent Excavations, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. 
Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Illustrated with nearly 800 Wood 
Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. Jhe Second 
Mimon, 8vo. lis. 

" A profusely illustrated volume, giving'as much information as any 
but professed antiquaries can wish to have, and giving it in so attractive 
a way that school-boys and grown-up holiday-makers may be tempted 
by it into a serious bit of historical study, forgetting all the while that 
they are doing anything but amusing themselves." — £xeaniiur, 

THE TRAVELLERS* ART COMPANION TO THE 

MUSEUMS AND ANCIENT REMAINS OF ITALY, GREECE, 
AND EGYPT; A HANDBOOK OF ARCHiKOLOGY. ByHoDDBR 
Westropp. Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 16s. 

*' Mr. Westropp has condensed into a small space an immense mass of 
useful information about architecture, sculpture, painting, and gem& He 
has also given an introduction to the study of paleography, or inscrip' 
lions, so that his book is a complete cyclopsedia of ancient art."->JFtu[/ 
Mail Gazette, 
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New Books for Young People* 

AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Edited bj Mrs. Alfbsd Qatty, Author of " Parables from Nature " &fi. 
Monthly, illustrated, price 0(<. 

AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME FOR YOUNG 

PEOPLE for 1870. Edited by Mrs. Alp&xd Gattt, Author of " Parables 
from Nature." Double Volume, Iax|^ imp. 16mo., with numerous 
Illustrations by George Cruikshark and other Artists. Is. 6d. 

DEBORAH'S DRAWER. 

By the Author of " Daisy's Companions." lOmo. with illustrations, 
price 3f . 6d. 

MADAM HOW AND LADY WHY, OR FIRST LESSONS 

IN EARTH LORE FOR CHILDREN. 

By the Rev. C. Eikoslet, Author of the " Water-Babies." Second 
Edition. Small 8vo., with Illustrations. Is. fid. 

KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. 

By Williax Gilbert, Author of ** The Magic Mirror." With 150 Illus- 
trations by W. S. Gilbert. Crown 8vo. &. 

DAISY'S COMPANIONS: OR, SCENES FROM CHILD 
LIFE. 

A Story for Little GKrls. By the Author of '* Grandmamma's Nest" 
With Nine Illustrations. Demy Itfmo. Zs. ed. 

THE LOST LEGENDS OF THE NURSERY SONGS. 

By Mart Bbkior Clark. With Sixteen full-page Illustrations. Imp. 
l6mo. 6s, 

THE BOYS OF AXLEFORD. 

By Charles Caxdex. With Illustrations by John Psttib, A.R.A., 
Houghton, Fraser, and other Artists. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHERS. 

By Gwynfryn (cue of the contributors to "Aunt Judy's MsgsKlne'O* II- 
Justratea with eight fall-page Engravings after drawings by F. W. Keyl 
and other artists, very handsomely bound in cloth and gold. 4r. 



* Messrs. Bell and Daldy hsve published an iLLnsTRAXSO Catalogos of 
their Books for the Young which will be forwarded on appUeatioOa or may^be 
obtsiued gratis of any respectable bookseller. 
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ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES AND SKETCHES. 

With 104 Illustrations by Otto Specktbb and others. 68. 
This Tolnme contains many tales that are in no other Editicn pnb- 
lished in this country, and with the following volume it forms the 
Inost complete Edition that has yet appeared in England, 

ANDERSEN'S TALES FOR CHILDREN. With Forty- 
eight ftiH-page llkistrations by Wxhnbrt, and Fifty-seven Small 

^^v. Engravings mi Wood by W* Thoxas. An Entirely New Edition, 
vVery handsomvly boond, 6s. 

THE BOY IN THE BUSH 5 OR COUNTRY LIFE IN 

AUSTRALIA. 

«. By Edwabd Howe. With Illnstrations by Zwecker, Eraser, and Ma- 
honey. Crown 8vo. 5s. « 

THE LATER TALES OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDER- 

SEN. 

Translated from the Danish by Augusta Plesner and H. Ward. With 
Illustrations b^ Otto Speckter, A. W. Cooper, and other artists. Hand" 
soinely bound in cloth aud gold. 3s. 6d, 

GRANDMAMMA'S NEST: A CHILD'S STORY BOOK. 

By Mrs. O'Reilly. Fcap. 8vo. 2f. 6d. 



Mrs. Ewing's Books for Children, 

THE BROWNIES, AND OTHER TALES. lUustrated by 

GaOBGB CauiKSHAifK. Imp. 16mo. 55. 

MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. Ten Illustra- 

tions. 4s. 

MBSLCHIOR»S DREAM, AND OTHER TALES. lUustraled. 
Seeond Edition. 3s. 6c{. 



A BOY'S LOCKER. Captain Ma^ktat. 

Comprising the following stories written for young people : — 

FooK Jack. The Pbivateek's Man. 

The Mission; ob, Scenes in Mastebman Readt. 

Afbica. The Pibatb and Thbeb 

The Sbttlebs in Canada. Cuttebs, 

In all twelve volumes, very neatly bound in cloth, and enclosed in com« 
pact square boot, suitable for presentation, 255. 

*•* The above works may also be had separately. 

B 
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New Poetry. 

CARMINA CRTJCIS. 

Bj Do&A Gbkeivvell. Poet 8to. With Six lUutrations by G. D. 
LesLie, a. R. a. 6f. 

'* In nobility and height of aim, Miss Greenwell's * Carpiina Cracis* 
are hononrablj distingnished firom the great mass of verse on either 
secular or sacred sabjects, and it follows almost of necessity from the 
exalted dignity of their conception that the execution lags a little behind 
it. ... . Her poems hare the noble fault of containing more breadth 
of intellectual view and depth of spiritual insight than she is enable of 
combining with artistic symmetry. Yet even this modified praise seems 
too much like censnre when we read a striking passage like the fbllowing, 
extracted from her poem on * Election :' — 

* Who shall the secret learn. 
Of thine exclusion stem ? ' &e. 

m 

After quoting these profound and moving lines, there is, perhaps, an 
anti-cjimax in observing that the vignettes of Miss (SreenweH's volnme 
have qualities of expression that will recommend them to really artistic 
minds; to untraineaeyes they may seem only inconspicuous and coarsely 
executed wood-cuts. Such ornaments are well mated to these remark- 
able poems."— Guardian, 

A SEA-SIDE STORY, AND OTHER POEMS. By Eliza- 
beth HoBSLEY Whitejcax, Author of "Sonnets and other Poems." 
Fcap. 8vo. bs, 

POEMS AND LANCASHIRE SONGS. By Edwin Waugh, 

Author of " Come whnam to thi Childer and Me." Third Edition, en- 
larged. Fcap. 8vo. It. Bd. 

ENGLISH SONGS AND LYRICS. By Babby Cobnwalc. 

New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. ds. 

THE COURTLY POETS, FROM RALEIGH TO MONT- 

ROSE. Containing the Complete Poetical Works of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
now first collected and authenticated, and the Poems of Sir Henry 
Wotton, with Selections from other Poets from IMO to 1650. Edited by 
J. Haknah, D.CL. Fcap; 8vo., with Portrait of Raleigh, 5«. 

UNIVERSAL HYMN. 

By Philip James Bais et, Author of " Festas.** , Sm Ato, cloth, 5f . 

THE NINE DAYS' QUEEN. 

A Dramatic Poem. By Mrs. F&SDBaiCE Prideauz, Anther of ".Clandin." 
Fcap. 8vo, 5«. 
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Mr. Arthur Helps' Biographies. 

THE LIFE OF HERNANDO CORTES, AND THE CON- 

QUEST OP MEXICO. 
Dedicated to Thomas Carlyle. 2 vols., crown 8to. 125. ifmmediateli/. 

THE LIFE OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, THE DIS- 
COVERER OP AMERICA. 

,/ By Mr. Arthur Helps, author of " Friends in Council," &c. Assisted 
by Mr. H. Preston Thomas. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. (5«. 

THE LIFE OF PIZARRO. 

With Some Account of his Associates in the Conquest of Fern. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LIFE OF LAS CASAS, THE APOST LE OF THE 

INDIES. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 



Works Illustrated by George CruiksJiank. 

THE OMNIBUS. 

Edited by Laman Blancharo. With 100 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood. Svo. New Edition. 10*. 6rf. 

" As an amusing miscellany, we don't know any volume of equal bulk 
to compare with this one of Cruikshank's ' Omnibus,' a work produced by 
our great artist when he was in the prime of his life and the fulness of his 
powers — ^the peerless master of the art of etching, and the prince of comic 
illustrators." — Sxai, 

THE TABLE BOOK. 

By JoHX OxEXFORD, Horace Mayhew, Gilbert A'Beckett, Mark 
Lemox, Shirley Brooks and W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 6. A. 
A'Beckett. Illustrated with 12 Steel Plates and 116 Engravings on 
Wood, by Q. Cruikshaitk. New Edition. Imperial Svo. 165. 

THE FAIRY LIBRARY, consisting of Hop o' my Thumb, 

Fuss in Boots, Cinderella, and Jack and the Beanstalk, hs. 

THE LOVING BALLAD of Lord Bateman. 1». BdL 

PUNCH AND JUDY. 24 Plates. New Edition. Cr. Svo. 7«. 6d. 
Also, with the Plates Coloured, 10«. 6i. 



W. Holman Hoot. 
Otto Sp«ckter. 
C. W. Cope, R.A. 
E. Warren. 
W. MUiais. 



J. Wolf. 
W. P. Barton. 
M. E. Edwards. 
C. Keene. 
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Mrs. Alfred Gatty's Publications.^^ 

PABABLES FROM NATURE. 

' . Af Mrs. ALfBiD Oattt. With Notes on the Natnral Htotorv. Complete in 
one volume, fcap. 4to., ornamental cloth, 21/. iUostrated oy — 

G. Thomas. 1. Tenniel. 

P. H. Catderon, A.R.A. 

Lorenz Frohlich. 

W. B. Scott. 

E. B. Jones. 

H. Weir. 

•••FIRST AND SECOND SERIES, lOs.Cd, THIRD AND FOURTH, lOt.M, 

MRS. ALFRED GATTY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 

(AUNT JUDY'S MAGAZINE) FOR 1870. 

Containing new Tales by Hans Christian Andersen, Old-fiishioned Fairr 
Tales, by J. H. Ewing, Anihor of " Mrs. Overtheway's Remembrances," 
Stories, Fairy Tales, and Papers on Natural History. With nnmerons 
lUnstrations from Drawinrs by Eminent Artists. Dodbi^ Voldhe. In 
cr. 8vo. handsomely boand in cloth and gold, price 7t. Af. 

MRS ALFRED GATTY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUMES FOR 

1866, 1867, 1868, and 1869. 

Containins: Stories, Sonfs, Mosie, Papers on Natnral History, Fairy Tales, 
&e, &c. Uniform with the above, 5s. each. 

'* Aant Judy's Christmas volume [for 18flB] is as entertaining: and pleasant 
as ever. The pictures are very pretty, the stories refined as well as amoaing, 
and the whole is pervaded with a mixture of restrained fan and authoritative 
motherly kindliness, which gives to this Magazine a very distinctive cha- 
racter. Where the family life has a tinge of the higher culture, no present 
can be more appropriate than this."— Ga(ar</ia». 

MRS. ALFRED GATTY'S MAY-DAY VOLUMES FOR 

1867, 1868, and 1869. 

Containinff Stories and Fairy Tales, Poems for the Young, Mnsic, Songs, 
«c., &c, lUnstrated, nniform with the above, price 5». each. , 

MRS. ALFRED GATTY'S PRESENTATION BOX FOR 

YOUNG PEOPLE. 

Containing the following volumes, all beautifully printed, neatly bound, 
and 6ncloied in a cloth box, price ZU. ed. 



Pabjlbibs trom Nature. 2 vols. 7«. 
Worlds itot Realized.— Fbotxrbs 

Illustrated. Ss, 6d. 
PoMESTic Pictures. 8*. 6rf.' 
JLujxj Judy's Tales. 8*. ed." 



Amrt Judy's Letters. Zs. M. 
The Human Face I>iviirE,&c. 8s. 6d 
The Fairy Godmothers, &c. 2s. ed. 
The Hukdredth Sxrt9day, &e. 

■^ St. 6d. 



* See also page 34. 
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Presentation Volumes in Boxes. 
THE POCKET YOLUME SHAKESPEARE. 

Comprising all his Plays and Poems. Carefally Edited from the First 
Folio Edition l^y Thomas KKiGHrLfiY> with upwards of six hnndred «rna- 
mental illustrations, beautii'uUy printed at the Chiswick Press, very 
choicely bound in 13 vols, royai 3*2mu. in a neat cloth box. price 2U. 
May also be had in leather bindings and Walnut cases. 

" The peerless edition of Shakespeare."— GropAic. 

'Uniform with **The Pocket Volume Shakespeare^* 

REPRESENTATIVE POETS OF ENGLAND, SCOT- 
LAND, AND AMERICA. 

Fourteen volumes, all beau tifnlly printed at the Chiswick Press, choicei^r 
bound in cloth, in a neat cloth box, price 21#. . 

Milton's Complbtb Poetical Works. 4 vols. . 
BtTSzrs* Complete Poetical Works. 4 toIs. Contaming^ 
all the copyright pieces published in the Aldine Edition. 

liONGFELLOW'S PoETICAL WORKS. 6 Yols. 

Utdform uHih *' Xhe PockeA Volume Shakespeare,**. , 

ENGLISH CLASSICS. Comprising— 

IiAHB*s Tales from Shakespeare. 2 yoIs* 
SonTHET*s Life of Nelson. 2 vols. 
Washington Irving's Sketch Book. 2 vols. 
Walton's Angler, Illustrated. 2 vols. 
White's Natural Histort of Selbohnb. 2 volsi^; . 

WASHINGTON IrVING'S TALES, 2 VOls. 

In all twtrlve beautifully printed volumes, suitable for the pocket or the 
carpet-bag, very neatly bound in smooth cloth, enclosed in a neat cloth 
boxa price 2I«.' 

THE DEVOTIONAL LIBRARY. Containing-^r- 

SnoRt Meditations for Evert Day in the Year. 
The Christian Taught by the Church's Services. 
The Companion to the Altar. 
Devout Musings on the Psalms, chiefly from St. Au^^tine. 

Edited bv the Very Rev. W. Fabqi^har Hook, D.D., Dean of Cbicbetter. 
In IS voU. royal 32mo. neatly bound, in a neat cloth box, price ilt. 
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Scientific Works. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PRECIOUS . STONES 

AND OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 

By C. W. Knf o, M.A., Author of " The Gnostics and their Benuiini,** 
kjc. New Edition, rerised, post 8vo. Illostrated, 0*. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF GEMS OR DECORA- 
TIVE STONES. 
By C. W. KiKG, M.A. New Edition, revised, post 8to. Illustrated, 

HANDBOOK OF ENGRAVED GEMS. By C. W. King, 

M.A. Illnstrated with niunerous Plates. Crown 8to. 10s. 04. 

This Tolnme is intended as a mannal for the use of the student and 
c(dlector of engraved gems. It contains a history of the Gl^tic Art, 
an acconnt of tne celebrated European cabinets and famous rings and 
signets, with artists' signatures, lists of ancient artists, &c. It is illus- 
trated with nearly two hundred wood engravings. 

THE GNOSTICS AND THEIR REMAINS. By C. W. 

King, M.A., Author of the " Handbook of Engraved Gems." 8vo. IS*.. 

BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 

Drawn firom Professor Harvey's *' Phyeologia Britannica," with Descrip- 
tions in popular language by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 4to. 3/. Zs, 

This volume contains drawings of the British Seaweeds in 803 figures, 
coloured after nature, with descriptions of each, including all the newly 
discovered species ; sn Introduction, an Amateur's Synopsis, Rules for 
presen-ing and laying out Seaweeds, and the Order of their arrange- 
ment in the Herbarium. 

THE FERNS AND FERN ALLIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

Illustrated with 80 plates by John E. Sowerby. The descriptions, syno* 
nvms, &c., by Charles Johnson. 8vo. 10«. tVi.; royal p8f)er, coloured 
plates, 35«. 

MRS. LOUDON'S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 

Revised and enlarged by David Wooster. With numerous illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. td. 
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The Rev, M. F, Sadler's Works. 

PABISH SERMONS. 

Vol. I. Advent to Trinitt. Second Edition. 6s. 

Vol. II. TrI5ITT to Adyemt. Second Edition. Qs. 

Vol. III. Plain Speaking on Deep Truths. Second Edition, ds. 

Vol. IV. A New Volume of Sermons in the Press. 

CHURCH DOCTRINE— BIBLE TRUTH. Fourth Edition. 

10th thoasand. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

This work contains a fall discussion of the so-called Damnatory 
Clauses of the Athanasian Creed. The new edition has additional Notes 
on Transobstantiation and Apostolical Succession. 

** Some writers have the ffift of speaking the right word at the right 
time, and the Rev. M. F. Sa(uer is pre-eminently one of them. ' Charrh 
Doctrine — Bible Truth/ is full of wholesome truths fit for these time:t 
.... He has the power of patting his meaning in a forcible and in- 
telligible way, which will, we trust, enable his valuable work to effect ' 
that which it is well calculated to effect, vis., to meet with an appro- 
priate and crushing reply one of the most dangerous misbeliefe of the 
time.*' — Guardian. 

** A Manual of Church Doctrine, well-nigh complete in all its parts, 
evolved from Holy Scripture in that convincing method which Mr. 
Sadler may be said in his previous publications to have made his own " 

Ecclesiastic. 

EMMANUEL : or, the Incarnation of the Son of God the founda- 
tion of Immutable Truth. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

** An elaborate and thoughtful work ; the production of a writer who 
may fairly claim the name of a theolo^an." — Guardian. 

'* A worthy antidote to the belief which has been recently so speciously 
and eloquently set forth."— /oAn BulL 

THE SECOND ADAM AND THE NEW BIRTH ; or, the 
Doctrine of Baptism as contained in Holy Scripture. Fourth Edition^ 
greatly enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. M. 

" The most striking peculiarity of this useful little work is that its 
author argues almost exclusively from the Bible. We commend it most 
earnestly to clergy and laity, as containing in a small compass, and ut a 
trifling cost, a body of sound and Scriptural doctrine, respecting th»<New 
Birth which cannot be too widely circulated." — Guardian. 

THE SACRAMENT OF RESPONSIBILITY ; or, Testi- 
mony of the Scripture to the teaching of the Church on Holy Baptism, with 
especial reference to the Cases of Infants; and Answers to Objections. 
Suth Edition. 6d. 



— With the addition of an Introduction, in which the religions 

speculations of the last twenty years are considered in their bearings on 
the Church doctrine of Holy Baptism, and an Appendix giving the tes- 
timony of writers of all ages and schools of thought in the Church.iji On 
flue paper, and neatly bound in doth. 2$, 6d, [Now ready. 
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A CRUISE IN THE " GORGON j" 

Or, Eiffhteen Months on H.M.S. '* Gorgon," engaged in the 8n]^presBioa 
of the Slave Trade on the East Coast of AfHca. Including a Tnp up the 
Zambesi with Dr. Livingstone. By W. CoPB DETSSXtnc, Amfcant-- 
Paymaster, R.N. 8vo. I08.6d. 

** We have rarelj, if ever, read a more graphic, though scrnpulonsly 
nnsensational, account of the horrors of the traffic in human flesh, or a 
more conclusive exposure of the evils which attend and result from it." — 

THE INDIAN TRIBES OE GUIANA : 

Their Condition and Habits ; with Researches into their Past Hiirtory, 
Superstitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, in. By the Rev. 
W. H. Brbtt, for twenty-eight years Missionary in oonnecfeien «ith the 
Society for the Propagation of the Qospel in Foreign Parts, and Rector 
of Trinity Parish, Esseqnibo. 8vo., with nam«z«QS Gsloqsed Illustra- 
tions and Woodcuts, 18s. 

"It is impossible to do justice to a book so full of graphic narrative, of 
exciting incidents, and of picturesque descriptions, within the space of a 
necessarily brief review. All we can do" is to call the attention of our 
readers to a volume replete with human interest and as suggestive as it 
is instructive. Such a work is of permanent value."-— i%itZy Aetof. 



DR. RICHARDSON'S NEW DICTIONABT OP THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Combining Explanation with Etymology, and copiously illustrated by 
Quotations from the Best Authorities. New edition, with a 6a|q)lement 
containing additional Words and further Illustrations. In 2 xoIb, 4to. 
41. lis. 6a; half bound in russia, 51, lbs, 6d, ; russia, 6^. 12s. 

The Words, with those of the same ftanily, are traced to theix^origin. 
The JExpianations are deduced firom. the primitive meaning thraagh the 
various usages. The QjuctaUons are arranged ehroBolog)caUy»iran the 
earliest period to (he present.time. 

The Supplement separately, .4to.l2f. . ^ 

An 6vo. edition, without the Quotations, lU. ; hajf russia, 20«. .; xaasia, 24«. 

*' It 'is an admirable addition to our lexicography, suppljin^f a great 
desideratam, as exhibiting the biography of each word<— ^ts -btrtir, 
parentage and education, the ehaaget that have-belisHeB -tof'the-com- 
pany it has kept, and the coonexioaa it has i»nned» by neh> series of 
quotations, all in chronological order. This is sueh>a dietieoary^ss 
perhaps no other language could ever boa8t>'*-^<^ ni i f w iy " •••■ ' "■' 
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DR. WEBSTERS CELEBRATED 
DICTIONARIES. 

The Guinea Dictionary. 

WEBSTER'S 'NEW ILLUSTRATED* DICTIONARY 

Of the Enxlish Langaa^e, in One Volame, 4to. The Etymology by Dr. 
C. F. Mahn, of Berlin. Containing nearly one thoasand rix Imndrad pages^ 
with Three Thoosand Iliastratioas.. Stroagly boand in cloth. Price 21#. 

The peculiar featores of this editioa are. 



Falness and Completenessy 
Scientific and Technical 

Words, 
Aocoracy of Definition, 
Pronnacintion, 
Etymology, 



Uniformity in Spelling^ , 

Qnotations, 

The Synonyms. 

The 11 lustrations, 

Cheapnevs. 



The volume contains 157G pages, and is sold for One Guinea. It will be 
found, on comparison, to be one of the cheapest volumes ever issued. It 
can also be had strongly half-bound in calf or half-bound in mssia. 

*' For the student of English ety mo logically, Wedgwood, Ed. MuUer, 
and Mahn's Wiibster are ihe best dictionaries. While to the general atiMlauc 
Mahn's Webster and Craig's ' Universal Dictionary ' nre most OBcfaL"— 
AtheHoxan* 

The Half-Guinea Dictionary. 

WEBSTER'S PEOPLE'S DICTIONARY 

Of the English Language, based on Webster's Large Dictiooary, and 
containing all English words now in use, with their prononcialioB, deri« 
vation, and meanings. In One Voliune, large 8vo., containing more than 
one thousand pages and Six Hundred Illustrations. Price lOr. fd. 

This edition contains, 



All Scientific Words important to 
non^sdentitic readers. 

Important PhraMfS, with Explana- 
tions, 

Sjmonyros, 

Orthography, 

~ :iatio 



A Glossarv of Scottish Words 
and Phrases, 

Vocabularies of Scriptural, Classi- 
cal, and Geographical Proper 
Names, 

A Vocabulary of Perfect and 
allowable Rhymes, Ikct &c* 



Pronunciation, 

WEBSTER'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 

Of the English Language contains all that appears in the above Diction* 
aries,attd also a valuable Appendix and sevcDty pages <of lilnstrationi 
gronped and classified, rendering it a complete Literary and Seientlie 
Reference Book. One Volume, 4to. strongly bonod ia ctoth. JA lU. (W. 

" The cheapest Dictionanr ever published, as it is confessedly ooe^ of 
the best. The introduction of small woodcut illustrations of technical and 
scientific terms adds greatly to the utility of the Dictionary.^^CAiavAiiMii* 
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The Cheap E&ltion of 
THE ALDINE SERIES OF THE 

m 

BRITISH POETS. 



JN MONTHLY VOLUMES, BOUND IN CLOTH GILT, AT 
EIGHTEENPENCE EACH VOLUME. 



Aken8ide,with Memoir by the Ber. A. 
Dyee^and additional Letters. 1«. Qd. 

Beattie, with Memoir by the Ber. A. 

Dyce. Is. 9d. 
Bams, with Memoir by Sir Harris 

Nicolas, and additional Copyright 

Pieces. 8 vols. As. 6d.* 

Butler, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 2 vols. 3; . 

Chaacer, edited by B. Morris, with 
Memoir by 8ir Harris Nicolas. 6 
vols. 95. 

Chnrchill, Tookc's edition, revised, 
with Memoir .by James Hannay, 
2 vols. Zs. 

Collins, edited, with Memoir by W. 
Moy Thomas. Is. 6d, 

Cowper, including his Translations. 
Edited, with Memoir, and Addi- 
tional Copyright Pieces, by John 
Brace, F.S.A. 3 vols. 4s. (W.* 

Dryden, with Memoir by the Bev. B. 
Hooper, F.S.A. CardTally revised. 
5 vols. 7s. 6d. 

Falconer, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. l8.6d.* 

Goldsmith, with Memoir by the Bev. 
J. Mitford, revised. Is, 6d,* 

Gray, with Notes and Memoir by the 
Bev. John Mitford. Is. 6d.* 



Kirke White, with Memoir by Sir H. 
Nicolas, and additional Notes. Care- 
fully revised. Is. ^. 

Milton, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 8 vols. 4s. ed. 

Pamell, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. Is. 6d. 

Pope, with Memoir by the Bev. A. 
Dyce. 3 vols. 4s. 6d.* 

Prior, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 2 vols. Ss. 

Shakespeare, with Memoir by the 
Bev. A. Dyce. Is. 6d.* 

Spenser, edited, with Memoir, by J. 
Payne Collier. 5 vols. 7s. Qd. 

Surrey, edited, with Memoir, by 
James Yeowell. Is. 6d. 

Swift, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 
Mitford. 3 vols. 4s. 6d. 

Thomson, with Memoir by Sir H. 
Nicolas, annotated by Peter Cun- 
ningham, F.S.A., and additional 
Poems, carefully revised. 2 vols. 
Ss. 

Wyatt, edited, with Memoir by James 
Yeowell. Is. 6d. 

Young, with Memoir by the Bev. J. 
Miuord, and additioinal Poems. ^ 
vols. Zs. 



The Edition, when complete, will consist of the above Poets at the prices 
afllzed. 

Those marked with an • have been already published. 

N.B.— Copies of the Fine Paper Edition, with portraits, may still be had, 
price 58. per volume (except Collins, Zs, Gd.) 
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UNIFORM WITH THE ALDINE EDITION OF 

THE POETS. 

The Works of Gray, edited by the Rev. John Mitford. With 
his Correspondence vrith Mr. Chnte and others, Jonrnals kept at Borne 
Criticism on the Sculptures, &c. New Edition. 5 toIs. \l. dt. 

The Temple and other Poems. By George Herbert, with Cole- 
ridge's Notes. New Edition. 5g. 

Yaughan's Sacred Foems and Pious Ejaculations, with Memoir 
by the Eev. H. F. Lyte. New Edition. 5s. Antique calf or morocco, 
lOf. 6d, Large Papery 7s. Qd, 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Rule and Exercises of Holy Liying and 
Hoij Dying. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, Is. 6cf. 
each. In one volume, 5s. 

Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion ; with Analytical Introduc- 
tion and copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. Steere. Zs. 6d, 

Bishop Butler's Sermons and Remains; with Memoir, by the Rev. 
£. steere, LL.D. 6s. 

\* This volume contains some additional remains, which are copyright, 
and render it the most compl«te edition extant. 

Bishop Butler's Complete Works 3 with Memoir by the Rev. Dr. 
Steere. 2 vols. 12^. 

Bacon's Advancement of Learning. Edited, with short Notes, 
by the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. <Ss. 

Bacon's Essays; or, Counsels Civil and Moral, with the Wisdom 
of the Ancients. With References and Notes by S. W. Singer, F.S.A. 6s, 

Bacon's Novum Organum. Newly translated, with short Notes, 
by the Rev. Andrew Johnson, M.A. ds. 

Locke on the Conduct of the Human Understanding ; edited by 
Bolton Corney, Esq., M.R.S.L. 2s. 6d. 

, "I cannot think any parent or instructor justified in neglecting to put 

this little treatise into the hands of a boy about the time when the reason- 
ing faculties become developed." — HaUam, 

The Schole Master. By Roger Ascham. Edited, with copious 
Notes and a Qlossary, by the Rev. J. £. B. Mayor, M.A. 6s. 
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"EJjL and DALDY'8 Elzbvir Sbbies of SriflfPAKP 
AuTHOHS. Small fcap. 8yo. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldt, having been favoured with many 
requests that their Pocket Volumes should appear in a larger sice, so 
as to be more vaitable for Presents and School Prizes, are now printing 
New Editions in accordance with these suggestions. 

They are issned nader the general title of ** Itttrnm Bxxies," to 
distinguish them from their other collections. This general title has 
been adopted to indicate the spirit in which they are prepared, that 
is to say, with the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and the 
highest degree of beauty that can be attained in the workmanship. 

They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on flue paper, with rich mar> 
gins, and are issued in tasteful bindings at prices varying imm. 8s. 6(2. t» 6c. 



BuRNs's Poems, with Portrait, ^ Containing all the copyright 
4(. 6d. > pieces published in the Aldme 

BuRNs's Songs, 4a, 6d, J Edition » 

Coleridge's PosMSy with Portrait, 4f. 6d» 

Cowfer's Table Talk and Miscellaneous Poems, 4s. 6d» 

Cowfer's Task and Translations, 4s. 6d, 

Irvino's Sketch Book, with Portrait, 55. 

Irvino's Tales of a Traveller, 5s. 

Longfellow's Poems, with Portrait, 4s. 6d» 

Longfellow's Song of Hiawatha and Golden Legend, 4s.6cf« 

Longfellow's Spanish Student, and Later Poenu, 4s. 6d. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, with Portrait, 4s. 6d, 

Milton's Paradise Regained, and other Poems, 4s. 6d, 

Shakespeare's Plays. Edited by Thomas Keightley, 6 yoU. 
with portrait, 5s. each. 

Southby'iI Live of Nelson, with Portrait, 4s« 6d, 

Walton's Angler, with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 

Walton's LiTES, .with Portrait, 5sb .. 

Shortly, 
Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare. 
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ELL and DALDY'S Pocket Yolvvjes* A Series of 

Select Works of Favourite Authoxs, adapted for general reading, 
moderate in price, compact and elegant in form, and executed 
in a style fitting them to be permanently preserved. S2mo, 

Ready, 

Bacon's Essays, Counsels Civil and Moral. 25. 6d. 
BuRNs's PoEMSy 25. 6d, 1 These editions contain all the copyright 
Bdbns's Songs, 25. 6d. y pieces ptLblished in the Aldhte Edition* 
* Cowper's Table Talk, and Miscellaneous Poems. 35. 
Cowper's Task, and Translations. 3s. 
Coleridge's Poems. 2s. 6d, 
George Herbert's Poems. 25. 
George Herbert's Remains. Is. 6d, 
George Herbert's Works. 35. 
Lamb's Tales from Shakspeare. 2s. 6d. 
Longfellow's Poems. 25. 6d, 
Milton's Paradise Lost. 2s. 6d, 
Milton's Paradise Regained, and other Poems. 25. 6d, 
Sea Songs AND Ballads. By Charles Dibdin and others. 2s, 6d 
Southey's Life of Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
The Lieutenant and Commander. By Capt, Basil Hall, 

R.N. 35. 
The Midshipman. — Sketches of his own early career, by the 

same Author. 3s, 
The. Robin Hood Ballads. 25. 6d, 
Walton's Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, &c. ' 35. 
Walton's Complete Angler. 2s. 6d, 
Washington Irving's Sketch Book. 35. 
White's Natural History of Selborne. 35. 

Shakespeare's Plays.. Edited by T. Keightley. 6 vols, I85. 

Thi^ Edition of Shakespeare is also kept in a handsome cloth 
case, admirably adapted for a gift or prize, price 2l5, 

Others Preparing^ 
In cloth, top edge gilt, at 6d. per volume extra. ' 
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" The following are excdlent specimens of printing executed at the 
Chiawick Press hy Messrs. Whittimgham and Wilkuis. T&e 
ti/pe and ornaments are such as were in use about a century 
ago; the *laid* and slightly tinted paper is in character, and 
it is perhaps Tuxt too tnuch to say that more degant books have 
never been produced" — Bookseller. 



THE LIBRARY OF ENGLISH WORTHIES. 

A Series of reprints of the best Authors carefoUy edited and 
collated with the Early Copies. 



SPENSER'S COMPLETE WORKS; with Life, Notes, and 
GloMarj, by John Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. 5 vole. Zl. Vis, Antique 
c«lf, 61. 6t. 

HERBERT'S POEMS AND REMAINS; with S.T.Coleridge's 

Notee; and Life by Isaak Walton. Reriied, with additional Notes, by 
Mr. J. Yeowell. 2 yoIc. U. Is. Motocco, antique calf or moroeco, 21. 2s. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S ANALOGY OP RELIGION; with 
Analytical Index, by the Ber. Edward Steere, LL.D. I2s. Antique 
calf, 1/. Is. 

** The present edition has been famished with an Index of the Texts of 
Scriptore qnoted, and an Index of Words and Things considerably fuller 
than any hitherto published." — Editofs Preface. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 2 vols. 1/. \s. Morocco, antique 
calf or morocco, 21. 2s. 

GOWER'S CONFESSIO AMANTIS, with Life bv Dr. Panli, 

and a Glossary. 8 vols. 21. 2s. Antique calf, ZL. 6s. Only a limited 
number of Ck>pie8 printed. 

This important work is so scarce tJtat it can seldom be met wiA 
even in large libraries. It ii wanting in nearly every collection of 
English Poetry. 
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POETRY. 

See also pages 8, 18, 26, 28, and 29. * 

EGENDS AND LYRICS. By Adelaide Anne Proc- 
ter. Illustrated Edition. See'page 8. 

Legends and Lyrics, by Adelaide Anne Procter. 
First Series. Ttoelfth Edition, with Additional Poems. Introduction by 
Charles Dickens, and Portrait of the Anthor. Fcap. 6s. 




Second Seriu^ Seventh EdUion. Fcap. 8to. 5«« 



The Odes of Horace. Translated into English Verse. By the 
late J. Conington. M.A., Corpns Professor of Latin in the University of 
. Oxford. Fourth Edition, Fcp. 8to. 68. ad. 

The Odyssey of Homer, rendered into English Blank Verse. 
By George Mnsgrave, M.A., Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition. 
2 Yols. Svo. 24s. 

Oliver Goldsmith's Poems. Illustrated by Birket Foster, John 
^ Gilbert, James Godwin, and Harrison Weir; with a Memoir. Svo. 
handsomely bonnd. 3s. 6d. 

Fifty Modem Poems, by W. Allingham, Author of " Day and 

Night Songs," and *' Laurence Bloomfleld." Fcap. 8to. bs. 

Choice Lyrics and Poems, or. Nightingale Valley ^ a Collection 
from the time of Shakespeare to the present day. Edited by William 
Allingham. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Day and Night Songs ; and the Music Master. A Love Poem. 

By William Allingham. With nine Woodcnts, seven designed by Arthur 
Hughes, one by D. G. Bossetti, and one by John £. Millais, A. B. A. 
Fcap. Svo. 55. 

Verses— New and Old. By Arthur Munby. Fcap. Svo. 5i. 

Latin Translations of English Hymns. By Charles Buchanan 
Pearson, M. A., Sector of Knebworth. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Lights and Shadows, or Double Acrostics. By the Old Vicar. 
Third Edition, U.6d. 

Hymns of Love and Praise for the Church's Year. By the Be?. 
J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D., Vicar of Egham, Surrey. Second Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Zs.ed, 

The Passing Bell, and other Poems. By the Bev. J. S. B. 

Monsell, LL.D. Vicar of Egham, Surrey. New Edition, Sdmo. 2c. 6<I» 
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POETICAL WORKS—coniinued. 

The Lesser and the Greater Light. By the late Ber. J. L. 

Petit, M.A. 8to. mth Portrait. Price 7». 6rf. 

Varaas for Holy Seasons. By C. F. Alexander. Edited by the 
Very Ber. W. F. Hook, C<D. Fifth^Ed^tian. Fcap. St. (W. ; morocco or 
antique calf, ftt. 6(f. 

The Legend t>f the Grolden Frayers, and other Poems. By the 
Mine Author. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

Ballads and Songs. By Bessie Bayner Farkes. Fcap. 5«. 

Hie Story of Queen Isabel, and other Verses. By M. S., Author 
of " Twice Lost," and " The Linnet's Trial." 35. Qd. 

Love and Mammon, and other Poems. By F. S. Wyvill, 

Author of '* Pansies." Fcap. 8vo. bt, • ^ 

8aiil,aDramatioFoem; Elizabeth, an Historical Ode; and other 
Poems. By- William FoUbrd, M Jk. Fcap. 8vo. St. 

Lays and Poems on Italy. By F. A. Mackay. Fcap. 8vo. 5L 

Poems from the German. By Kichard Gamett, Author of '^ lo 
in Bgfpt, and other Poems." Fcap. 8to. 3f . ed. 

The Layman's Creed. By C J. Riethmiiller, author of ** Teu- 
ton," " Alexander Hamilton," &c. Crown Svo. 2s. Qd, 

Teuton. A Poem. By the same author. Crown 8to. 7<. 6<f. 

Pictures; and other Poems. By Thomas Ashe, Author of 
"Dryope," &c. Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

The Sorrows of Hypsipyle. By Thomas^ Ashe, Author of 
f * FietoiiBB and other Poems." Fcap. 8to. cloth, Ss. 6c?. 

Cassandra, and other Poems. By B. Whieldon Baddeley. 
Fcap. 8to. bs. 

Minor Chords and o^er Poems. By Sophia May Eckley. 
Fcap. 8to. 6«. ^ 
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POETICAL WORKS— continued. 

The White Doe of Rylestone ; or, The Fate of the Nortons. By 
William W^irdsworth. With Illnstrations hj Birket Foster. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 6s, ; handsomely boimd in malachite binding, price 9«. 

David Mallet's Poems. With Notes and Illustrations by F. Dins- 
dale, LL.I)., F.SJL New Edition. FostSvo. lOff. 6<f . 

Percy's Beliqnes of Ancient English Poetry. 3 vols. sm. 8vo. 15s. 
Half-boimcC 16s, Antique calf, or morocco. 1/. Us. 6d. 

My Yis-a-Vis; and other Poems. By Mary Eliza Bogers, 
Author of '* Domestic Life in Palestine." Small Svo. is. 

The Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides of iE^schylus. 
Translated by A. Swanwick. Crown 8to. 6s. 



Shakespeare's Plays and Poems. With Notes> and Life, by 
Charles Knight, and 40 engraTii ^ . — ^ , ^ 

cloth, 10s. m.; morocco extra, 25s, 



Charles Knight, and 40 engrayings on wood by Harvey. Royal Svo. 
' '*,10». 6a.; 



Shakespeare's Plays and Poems. (Valpy's Cabinet Pictorial 

Edition), with Oloesarial Notes, Digests, dec, and 171 outline plates, 15 
vols, fcap Svo. a/, 6s, 

Shakespeare's Dramatic Works. The Text carefully revised, 
with Notes, by 8. W. Singer, F.S.A. 10 vols., cr. Svo., price 8/. S*. 

Pestus: a Poem. By Philip James Bailey. Eighth Edition, 
revised. Crown Svo. 5«, 



Petrarch's Sonnets, Triumphs, and other Poems. Translated for 
the first time nmipletdr into English Verse. By various hands. With 
a Life of the Poet oy Thomas Campbell. Illustrated. Post Svo. 5s. 



Dante's Divine Comedy. Translated by the "Rev. Henry Francis 
Cary. Post Svo. 7s, 6a. 



with all 



The Popular Edition, neatly printed in double columns, 
[ the Author^s Copyright Emendaticms. Royal Svo., sewed, is. 6d. ; 



wiin ail tne Autnor^s uopyrig 
neatly bound in cloth, 2s, 6a. 

The Poems of Heine, complete: translated into the origina 
metres, with a Sketch of his Life. By Edgar Alfred Bowring. Post Svo. 
5s, 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 

Mrs. Alfred Gattt's Popular Works. 

ARABLES from Nature ; a Complete Handsomely HIus-' 
trated Edition; with Notes on the Natural History. With 
namerous full-page lllostrations by the most eminent artists 
of the present day. In one qoarto Tolome, ornamental cloth, 
gilt edges, 1/. Is* 
May also be had in Two Volnmes, lOf. M. each. 

Parables from Nature, 2 vols. fcap. 8to. with Portmit, 3«. 6<f. 

each. 

Parables from Nature. 16mo. with Illustrations. 
First Series, Fourteenth Edition^ Is. W. Second Series, Math Eiiti<m, 2$. 
The two Series in one volnme. Zs. 6d. 

Third Series, Fourth Edition, 2s. Fourth Series, Third JEdition, 2s. 
The two Series in one volnme. As. 
Fifth Series, 2s. 

Waifs and Strays of Natural History. Fcap. 8?o. Price 3f. 6dL 

Worlds not Bealized. 16mo. Fourffi Edition, 2s, 

Proverbs Hlustrated. 16mo. with Illustrattoiis. 4th Ediiian. 2s. 

Worlds not Bealized and Proverbs Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

Domestic Pictures and Tales. Fcap. With 6 lUustratioDs. 

ss.ed. 

Aunt Judy's Tales. Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Fcap. 8vo. 

Fifih Edition. 3». 6rf. 

Aunt Judy's Letters. A Sequel to Aunt Judy's Tales. Illus- 
trated by Clara S. Lane. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Human Face Divine, and other Tales. With Illustrations 
by C. S. Lone. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo.' 3s. 6d. 

The Fairy Godmothers and other Tales. Fifth JSdiihn. Fcap. 

8yo. with Frontispiece. 2s. 6d. 

The Hundredth Birthday and other TaUs. With Illustrations 

by Fhi2. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d, 



• Messra. Bkll and [Daldv have piiblisfaed an lUvstrated Catalotae of 
their Books for the Yoang, which will be sent on application, or may be 
obtained from any respectable bookseller. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PJSOPLE— continued. 

The Poor Incumbent. Fcap. 8vo. Sewed, Is, Cloth, U. 6d, 

Aunt Sally's Life. With 6 Illustrations, by G. Thomas. Square 
16mo. 3s. 6d. (Revised reprint from " Aunt Judy's Letters.") 

A Bit of Bread. By Jean Mace. Translated by Mrs. Alfred 
(Jatty. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. Vol. I. 48. 6d. ; vol. 11.^. 6rf. 

Notice. — A Portrait of Mrs. Qatty has recently been engraved. A few 
copies on India Paper may be had, price 5s. 



Br THE Bey. J. Erskine Clarke, of Derby, 

Heart Music, for the Hearth-Ring ; the Street- Walk ; the 
Country Stroll; the Work-Hours; the Rest-Day; the Trouble-time 
New Edition. Is. 

-Children at Church. Twelve Simple Sermons. New Edition. 
2 vols., 1«. each ; together, in one vol., cloth gilt, 2s. 6cf. 

The Giant's Arrows. A Book for the Children of Working 
People. 16mo. 6(2. ; cloth, Is. 

Church Stories. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Clarke. Crown 8vo. 
2«, 6rf. 



By the late Mbb.'Woodkoo^s'e. 
Cottage Dialogues. Nem JEdiiiofu 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Michael Kemp, the Happy Farmer's Lad. Qth Edition. 12mo. 
As. 

•Sequel to Michael Kemp. New Edition, 12mo. 6<. Qd. 



'Garry. A Holiday Story. By Jeanie Hering. Illustrated 

with Drawings by J. £. Hodgson and F. W. Keyl. Square 16mo. As.; 
with the illustrations coloured, &s. 

•Queer Little People. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Fcap. Boa;rds. 
Is.; cloth. Is. 6a. 

Little Foxes ; or, the Little Failings that mar Domestic Happi- 
ness. By Harriet Beecher Stowe. Presentation Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, 8s. ed. ii[Fcap. Boards, Is. ; cloth. Is. ^ 

•* Wise words, wisely, quaintly, and racily spoken."— iVbfUx>ii/brmMe. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PSOPLE-^onHnued. 

THE CHILDREN'S PICTURE BOOK SERIES. 

Written expressly for Voung People, super-royal l^mo. doth giUy Zs. dd. each 
, extra bevelled doth, gilt edges, 6s, each, 

Bible Picture Book. Contftining Eighty Hlustrations from Cele» 
brated Artisti. 

English History. With Sixty Illustrations. 

Good and Great Men. With Fifty Illnstrations^ 

Scripture Parables and Bible Miracles. With Thirty-two Illus* 
trations. 

Useful l^owledge. One Hundred and Thirty Illustrations* 



The following are very elegantly bound in elolh, giU edges y 

price 2m, 6d each, 

(^C^eap Editions, Is. each,') 

Scripture Parables. By Rev. J. E. Clarke. 16 Illustrations. 

Bible Muracles. By Rev. J. E. Clarke, M.A. 16 Hlnstrations.- 

The Life of Joseph. Sixteen Ulustrations. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Sixteen Illustrations. 



Andersen's Tales for Children. Translated by A, Wehnert. 

With' ia5 lilnstrations by E. H. Wehnert, W. Thomas, and others. 
JVho Edition, enlarged. Crown 8yo. Cloth, gilt edges. 6s. 

The Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe.. 
With 100 lilnstrations by £. H. Wehnert. Uniform with the above. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 6t. 

A Boy's Travels Round the World ; or, the Adventures of a 
Griffin on a Voyage to Madeira, the Cape, Java, Singapore, &c. Crown- 
8vo, is.edt 

Poor Jack. By Captain Marryat, R.N. With 46 illustrations by 
Clarkson St|uifl«ld, jSf, The Twenty-flrtt Edition. Cheap Edition^ 
Fcap. iBvo. St. 9d. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLJS'-conHnued. 

Katie ; or the Simple Heart. By D. Kichmond, Author of 
** Annie MaiUand." lUnBtratedbyM.I. Booth. Crown 8to. 6s., 



Glimpses into Fetland. By the Bev. J. G. 

vnth Frontispiece by Crone. Fcap. 8to. Sff. 6d. 



Wood, M.A., 



The Life of Christopher Columbus, in Short Words. By Sarah 
Crompton. Snper royal 16mo. 2s. Qd, Also an Edition for Schools, Is. 

<}uessin^ Stories; or, the Surprising Adventures of the Man 
with the Extra Pair of Eyes. A Book for Yonn^ People. By Ber. P. 
Freeman. Second MdUion, Super^royal 10mo. Cloth, gilt edges. 2s. id, 

Giles Witheme: or, The lleward of Disobedience. A Village 
Tale for the Young. By the Bev. J. P. Parkinson, D.C.L. Sixth 
Edition. Illustrated by the Ber. F. W. Mann. Super-royal 16mo. Is. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 28. 6d. 

Nursery Tales. By Mrs. Motherly. With Illustrations by C, 
S. Lane. Imperial I6mo. 2s. 6d. Coloured, gilt edges, Zs. 6d, 

Nursery Poetry. By Mrs. Motherly. With Eight Illustrations 
by C. S. Lane. Imperial I6mo. 2s. 6a. Coloured, gilt edges, Sc. Cd. 

Baptista: A Quiet Story. By the Author of ** The Four Sisters." 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8to. 6s. 

Arnold Delahaize; or, the Huguenot Tastor. By Francisca 
Ingram Onvry. With a Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

'Henri de Kohan : by the Author of " Arnold Delahaize." With 
4 Illustrations. Post Svo. bs. 

Old Nursery Khymes and Chimes. Collected and Arranged by 
a Peal of Bells. Fcap. 4to. Ornamental binding. 2s. 6d. 

A Poetry Book for Children. Illustrated with Thirty-seven 
highly-finished Ennravin{(s, by C. W. Cope, B. A., Helmsley, Palmer, 
Skill, Thomas, and H. Weir» New Hdition, Crown 8to. 2s. 6d. 

.Books for Young Headers, in Words of One and Two Syllables. 
In Six neat Yolnmes. Sold separately. Price Is. each, neatly bound in 
cloth, or plainly bound, Sd. each. 
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MISCELLANEO US. 

HE entire Works of the Late J. W. Gilbart, uniform]/ 
printed in 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 18«. 

Practical TreaUie on Banking. 3 vols. 1/. 1«. 

Logic of Bankinff. 16s. 

The History and Principles of Banking, &c. 145. 

Lectures and Essays. 15«. 

Log^c for the Millioii. 12s, 

Shadows of the Old Booksellers. By Charles Elnight Post 
8vo. lOs. &/. 

Literature and its Professors. By Thomas Pumell. Crown 
8vo. Is. M. 

A Hand«Book of Mottoes borne by the Nobility, Gen- 

Sft Cities, Public Companies, &c. Translated and Illustrated with 
otes and Quotations, by C. N. Elvin, M.A. 6s, 

Anecdotes of Heraldry ; in which is set forth the Origin of the 
Armorial Bearings of many Families. With 100 Illustrations. By G. N. 
Elvin, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

An Official Guide to the Civil Service : for Candidates seeking 
Appointments under the Crown; giving the Salaries of each Office, 
Qualifications, &c., and all necessary information. By J. C. Parkinson, 
of Somerset House. Fcap. 8vo. Fifth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Architectural Studies in France. By the Rev. J. L. Petit, M.A. , 
F.S.A. With Illustrations from Drawings by the Author and P. H. 
D^amotte. Imp. 8to.* 2/. 2ff. 

A Few Notes on the Temple Organ. By Edmund Macrory, M. A. 
JSecond Edition. Super-royal 16mo. Haff morocco, Roxburgh, 35. 6d, 

Scudamore Organs, or Practical Hints respecting Organs for Vil- 
lage Churches and small Chancels, on improved principles. By the Rev. 
John Ba]*on, M.A., Rector of Upton Scudamore, Wilts. With Designs by 
G. E. Street, F.S.A. Second Edition^ revised and enlarged. 8to. 65. 

The Bell 5 its Origin, History, and Uses. By Rev. A. Gatty. 3«. 

Practical Bemarks on Belfries and Ringers. By the Rev. H. T. 

Ellacombe, M. A., F. A.S., Rector of Clyst St. (George, Devonshire. Second 
Edition, with an Appendix on Chiming. Illustrated. 8vo. 3s. 

Country Towns : Their place in Civilization. By the Author of 
'• Three Months* Rest at Pan." Fcap. 8vo. 3«. 
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EngrftTinffs of Unedited or Bare Greek Coins. With Descrip- 
tions. By (General C. R. Fox. 4to. Part I, Europe. Part II« Asia and 
Africa. 7s. 6d. each. 

Magdalen Stafford. A Tale. Fcap. Sro. 5s. 

The Home Life of English Ladies in the Seventeenth Century. 
By the Author of ^ Magdalen Stafford." Second EdiUon. Fcap. 8vo. 6;. 

Sydonie's Dowry. * By the Author of " Denise " and " Made- 
moiselle Mori." Crown Svo. 6$. 

Domestic Life in Palestine. By M. E. Bogers. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. lOff. 6d. 

The Boat and the Cararan. A Family Tour through Egypt 
• and Syria. New and cheaper Edition. Fcap. Svo. 6s. ed. 

The Game of Pallone, from its origin to the present day, 
historically considered, by A. L. Fisher, M.D. Royal 8yo. with 
fourteen full page illostrations. 3s. 6d., or cloth extra, 5s. 

Common Words with Curious Derivations. By the Eev. C. J. 
Smith, M.A., Vicar of Erith. Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 6(/. 

Charades, Enigmas, and Biddies. Collected hy a Cantab. Fifth 
Editunit enlarged. Illastrated. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Original Acrostics. By a Circle of Friends. Fcap. 8to. 2«. 6d 

Choice Notes from " Notes and Queries," by the Editor. Fcap. 

8to. 5s. each. 

Vol. I.— HisToav. I Vol. II.— Folk Lorz. 

The Cottage Gardener's Dictionary. With a Supplement con- 
taining all the new plants and rarieties now cultivated. Edited by 
George W. Johnson. Post Svo. half roan, 6s. 6d. 

Halcyon : or Rod-Fishing with Fly, Minnow, and Worm. With 
an easy method of dressing Flies. By H. Wade. Coloared Plates, con- 
taining 117 Specimens of natural and artificial Flies, Matesrials, &o. Cr. 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Flax and its Products in Ireland. By William Charley, J. P., 
Juror and Reporter Class XIV, Ghreat Exhibition 1851 ; also app^nnted 
in 1862 for Class XIX. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
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Papers on Preaching and Public Speaking. By a Wykehamist* 
Second JTunuand, Pcap. 8x0. 68. 

A Handy-Book of Bales and Tables for Verifving Dates with 

the Christian Era, etc. GiTing an acconnt of the Chief Eras and 87s- 

tems used by yarioiu Nations ; with easy Methods for determining the 

^ Corresponding Dates. By John J. Bond, Assistant Keeper of the Public 

BeoordB. Crown 8to., Is. 6c{. 

The fonr years ** before the common account caHed Anno Domini/' 
noticed in the margins of many editions of the Gospels are now acooontcMl 
for. 

The difficulties in reconciling the historical dates and facts arising 
from the Roman system of reckoning with the Augustan era, introduced 
in the third century, which differed from the era of Augustus, used in 
the first and second centuries, are, it is believed, now removed by dis- 
tinguishing the reckoning of one era from the other. 

Days of the Week in Tears Past, Present, and Future — a Per- 
petual Calendar. By John J. Bond, Assistant Keeper of the Public Re- 
cords, &c. 28. 6d. 

The Peace of Aristophanes; the Greek Text, with a Translation 
into English Verse, copious Notes, and a critical Prefisoe. By B. B. 
Risers, Esq. Barrister at Law. 4to. 7<. 6d. 

The Speaker at Home. Chapters on Public Speaking and Beading 
aloud, by the Rev. J. J. Halcombe, M.A., and on the Physiology of Speech, 
by W. H. Stone, M.A., M.B. Second JSkUtion. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6a. 

■ 

Plain Papers on the Social Economy of the People. 

No. 1. Recreations of the People.— No. 2. Penny Banks. No. 8» 

out of print. — No. 4. Children of the People. 6d. each. 

Parliamentary Short-Hand (Official System). By Thompson 

Cooper. Fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Leila; or, the Siege of Granada, and Calderon the Courtier. 
By Lord Lytton« 8vo. 6s. 

The Works of Henry Pieldine, complete. With Memoir of the 
Author by Thomas Roscoe, and 20 plates by Cruikshank, medium 8vo. 

145. 

The Novels of Henry Fielding. With Memoir by Thomas 
Roscoe, and Plates by Cruikshank. Medium 8vo., 7;. 6(2. 

The Miscellaneous Works of Tobias Smollett. Complete in one 
vol. With Memoir of the Author by Thomas Roscoe. 21 plates by 
Cruikshank. Medium 8vo. Us. 
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On the Disease of the Bight Side of the Heart, ^y Dr. Daldy^ 
L.RX.P. PostSvo. 3s. 6rf.. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. Containing interesting and 
Talaablepassages not hitherto published, with Memoir of the Author by 
Thomas Boscoe. 2 vols, medium 8vo. 24s. 

Historyof the IrishRebellionin 1798. By W. H. Maxwell, With 
Portraits and Etchings on steel by G. Cruikshank, Is. 6d. 

Wanderings and Excursions in North and South Wales. By 
Thomas Boscoe. With routes, and 100 line engravings, 2 vols, crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Costume in England : a History of Dress from the earliest 
period until the close of the 18th Century. By F. H. Fairholt, F.S. A., 
700 engravings, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Hints to Maid Servants in Small Households, on Manners, Dress^ 
and Duti^. By Mrs. Motherly. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6(2. 

A Wife's Home Duties; containing Hints to inexperienced 
Housekeepers. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Tables of Interest, enlarged and Improved ; calculated at Five 
per Cent. ; Showing at one view the Interest of any Sum, from £1 to 
£365 : they are also carried on by hundreds to £1,000, and by thousands 
to £10,000, from one day to 365 days. To which are added, Tables of 
Interest, from one to 12 months, and from two to 13 years. Also Tables 
for calculating Commission on Sales of Qoods or BanUng Accounts, from 
^ to 5 per Cent., with several useful additions, among which are Tables 
for calculating Interest on large sums for 1 day, at the several rates of 4 
and 5 per Cent, to £100,000,000. By Joseph King, of Liverpool. 24th 
JEkUtion. With a Table showing the number of days from any one day 
to any other day in the Year. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Housekeeping Book, or Family Ledger. On an Improved 
Principle, by which an exact Account can be kept of Income and Ex- 
nenditure ; suitable for any Year, and may be begun at any time. With 
Hints on Household Management, Beceipts, &o. By Mrs. Hamilton. 
8vo. Cloth, Is. fid. sewed. Is. 

Hume, Smollett, and Hughes's History of England, from the 

Invasion <^ Julius Caesar to the Accession of Queen Victoria. New 
Edition, containing Historical Illustrations, Autographs, and Portraits^ 
copious Notes, and the Authors' last Corrections and Improvements. 
In 18 vols, crown 8vo. 3/. 12s. 

Or separately, 

Hume*s Portion, to 168S. In 6 vols. 4s. each. 
Smollett's Portion, to 1760. In 4 vols. 4s. each. , 

y- - Hughes's Portion, to 1837. In 8 vols. 4s. each. 
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RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

WENTY-FOUR Sermons on Christian Doctrine and 

Practice, and on the Church. By C. J. Blomfleld, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. 8vo. IXis.M. 

Norwich School Sermons; Preached ^t the Sunday Evening 
Serrice of King Edward VI. School, Norwich. By Angostns Jefisopp, 
M^., Head Master. Fcap. 8vo. hs. 

Sermons Preached in the Chapel of Cheltenham College, by the 
Rev. Alfred Barry, D.D., Principal. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6rf. 

Ein^s College Sermons. By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, M.A., 

Divinity Professor. Fcap. 8vo. 25. M. 

Sermons. By the Rev. A. Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecdesfieid. 
12mo. 8«. 

Twenty Plain Sermons for Country Congrecations and Family 
Beading. By the Rev. A. Gatty, D.D., Vicar of Ecclesfield. Fcap. bs. 

Sermons Suggested by the Miracles of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. By the Very Rev. Dean Hook. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12s. 

Five Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford. By the 
Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Hwrd JEdition. Ss. 

Sermons, chiefly Practical. By the Rev. T. Nunns, M.A. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons preached in Westminster. By the Rev. C. F. Secretan, 

M.A., Incnmbent of Holy Trinity, Vanxhafl-Bridge Road. Fcap. 8ro. 6s. 

Sermons to a Country Congregation — Advent to Trinity. By the 
Rev. Hastings Gh>rdon, M. A. 12ino. 6s. 

The Redeemer : a Series of Sermons on Certain Aspects of the 
Person and Work of our Lord Jesus Christ. By W. R. Clark, MA., 
Vicar of Taunton. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

The Fulness of the Manifestation of Jesus Christ ; being a Course 

of Epiphany Lectures. By Hilkiah Bedford Hall, B.C.L., Afternoon 
Lecturer of the Parish Church, Halifax, Author of *< A Companion to the 
Authorized Version of the New Testament " Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Plain Parochial Sermons. By the Rev. C. F. C. Pigott, B. A., 

late Curate of St. Michael's, Handsworth. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons, Preached in the Parish Church of Godalming, Surrey, 
by the Rev. E. J. Boyce, M.A., Vicar. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

Life in Christ. By the Rev. J. Llewellyn Davies, M.A., Rector 
of Christ Church, Marylebone. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

The Church of England ; its Constitution, Mission, and Trials, 
By the Rt. Rev. Bishop Broughton. Edited, with a Prefatory Memoir, by 
the Ven. Archdeacon Harrison. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Plain Sermons, Addressed to a Country Congregation. By the 
late E. Blencowe, M.A. 3rd Series, fcap. 8vo. Is. %d. 

Sermons on the Holy Communion. Preached in Ha^ley Church. 
Edited hj the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, Rector of Hagley. Fcap. 
8vo. 'As. 

Westminster Abbey Sermons for the Working Classes. Fcap. 
Authorized Edition. 1858. 2s. : 1859. 2s. 6d. 

Sermons preached at St. Paul's Cathedral. Authorized Edition. 
1859. Fcap. 8to. 2s. 6d. 

The Christian's Life in Heaven and on Earth. A Selection from 
the Sermons of the Rev. Richard Sankey, M.A., late Rector of Witney* 
Oxon. Fcap 8vo. 4;. 

Types of Christ in Nature. Nine Sermons preached in the Parish 
Chnrch of Staines. By the Rev. T. W. Fowle, M.A., Oxon. late Cnrattr 
of the Parish, and now Curate in Chaise of the Parish of Holy Trinity^ 
Hoxton. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

Sermons by the Bight Rev. J. G. Mountain, D.D., Bishop of 
Quebec. Small 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

Village Sermons. By the Rev. Alfred Pott, M. A. Fcp. 8vo. 3«. 6d 

Brief Words on School Life : A Selection of Short Addresses^ 
based on a Course of Scripture Reading in School. By the Rev. John 
Kempthorne, M.A., Principal of Blackheath Proprietary School. 
Fcap. 8vo. '3s. 6d. 




AILY Headings for a Year, on the Life of Our Lord and 

Saviour Jesus Christ. By the Rev. Peter Young, M.A. Third 
Edition^ improved. 2 vols. 8vo. 1^. Is. Antique calf, 
1/. \Qs. Morocco, 21. 

Short Sunday Eveninc^ Headings, Selected and Abridged from 
various Authors by the Dovrager Countess of Cawdor. In large type. 8vo. 5«. 

The Book of Psalms ; a New Translation, with Introductions 
and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. J. J. Stewart 
Ferowne, B.t)., Vice-Principal of Lampeter College, and Examining 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Norwich. 8vo. Vol. I. New Edition, \%s. ; 
Vol, II. Ne\o Edition in the Press. 

A Commentary on the Gospels for the Sundays and other Holy 
Days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. W. Denton, A.M., Worcester 
College. Oxford, and Incumbent of St. Bartholomew's, Cripplegate. 
New Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 5if. 

Vol. I. Advent to Easter, 18«. 

Vol. II. Easter to the Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity, 18f. 

Vol. III. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity to Advent; and Hoi 
Days, ]8«. 
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Popular Olustrations of some Hemarkable Events recorded in the 
Old Testament. Bj the Ber. J. F. Dawson, LL.B., Rector of Tojmton. 
Post 8ro. %s. 6(2. 

A Manual for Communion Classes and Communicant Meetings. 
Addressed specially to the Parish Priests and Deacons of the Chnrch of 
England. Bf C. Pickering Clarke, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Holj Feast; or, the Witness of Holy Scripture (o the 

Teaching of the Chnrrh of England concerning the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. Bj the Rev. T. £. Powell, M.A., Yicar of Bisham. 
Post 8vo., doth, 2s. 

The Wisdom of the Son of David : an Exposition of the First 
Nine Chapters of the Book of Proverbs. Fcap. 8vo. 55. 

A Companion to the Authorized Version of the New Testament : 

being Explanatory Notes, together with Explanatory Observations and 
an Introduction. By the Rev. H. B. Hall, B. C. L. Second and cheaper 
MUiionf revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Bishop Colenso's Examination of the Pentateuch Examined. 
By the Rev. G. S. Drew, Anthor of <* Scripture Lands," ** Reasons of 
Faith." Crown 8vo. d«. 6d. 

The Divine Authority of the Pentateuch Vindicated. By Daniel 
Moore, MA., Camberwell. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

The Elohistic and Jehovistic Theory Minutely Examined, with 
some remarks on Scripture and Science. By the Rev. Edward Biley, 
late Fellow of Clare CpUege, Cambridge. Small 8vo. 6s. 

Replies to the First and Second Parts of the Bight Bev. the 
Bishop of Natal's " Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined." 
By Franke Parker, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and Rector of 
Lufflngcott, Devon. 8vo. 9s. 6d, Replies to the Third and Fourth 
Part. 8yo. 8s. 6d. 

Isaiah's Testimony for Jesus. With an Historical Appendix, 
and Copious Tabular View of the Chronology, from the Original Autho- 
rities. By W. B. Galloway, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mark's, Regent's 
Park, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Yisconnt Hawarden. 8vo. 145. 

Notes and Dissertations, principaUy on Difficulties In the Scrip- 
tures of the New Covenant. By A. H. Wratislaw, M.A., Head Master 
of King Edward YI. (Grammar School, Bury St. Edmunds, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 8vo. 7'. 6d. 

Readings on the Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. 
By J. S. Blunt. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Confirmation. By J. S. Blunt, Author of " Readings on the 
Morning and Evening Prayer," &c. Fcap. 8vo. Zs. 6rf. 

Life after (Confirmation. By the same Author. 18mo. 1*. 
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Confirmation Begister. Oblong 4to. Various thicknesses. 
Bound in Yellnm. As. and upwards. 

Aids to Pastoral Visitation, selected and arranged by the Eey« 
H. B. Browning, M.A., Cnrate of St. Geoi^e, Stamford. Second Edition, 
Fcap. 8to. 35. 6d. 

The English Churchman's Signal. By the Writer of " A Plain 
Word to the Wise in Heart.** Tcap. 8to. 2s. 6rf, 

A Plain Word to the Wise in Heart on our Duties at Church, and 
on onr Prayer Book. Fourth Edition. Sewed, Iff. 

Family Prayers : — containing Psalms, Lessons, and Prayers, for 
every Morning and Evening in the Week. By the Rev. Ernest Hawkini^ 
B.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Eleventh Edition^ Fcap. 8vo. Is, 

Household Prayers on Scriptural Subjects, for Four Weeks. 
With Forms for various occasions. By a Member of the Church of Eng« 
land. Second Editiont enlarged, 8vo, As, 6d. 

Forms of Prayer adapted to each Day of the Week. For use 
in Families or Households. By the Rev. John Jebb, D.D., 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Election. An Essay. By Edward Fry. Cr. 8to, 
4*. W. 

The Kelations of the Sin-Offering and the Trespass-Offering to 
the Sacrifice of Christ By W. Roscoe Burgess, B. A. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

Household Devotions; or. Family Prayers for the Church 
Seasons. By Lewis Hensley, M.A., vicar of Hitchin, and late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 3vo. Of. 6d, 

Shorter Household Devotions. By the same Author. Is, 

The Book of Common Prayer. Ornamented with Head-pieces 
and Initial Letters specially designed for this edition. Printed in 
red and black at the Cambridge University Press. 24mo. Best morocco. 
10s. 6d. Also in ornamental bindings, at various prices. 

A large paper Edition, crown 8vo. Best morocco, 185. Also in 

ornamental bindings, at various prices. 

The Church Hymnal, (with or without Psalms.) 12mo. Large 
Type, Is. dd. 18mo. Is. 82mo. for Parochial Schools, 6d. 

This book is now in use in every English Diocese, and is the Authorized 
Book in some of the Colonial Dioceses. 

Church Reading : according to the method advised by Thomas 
Sheridan. By the Rev. J. J. Haleombe, MA. 8vo. Zs. ed. 

Cruden's Concordance to the Old and New Testament, or an 
Alphabetical and Classified Index to the Holy Bible, specially adapted 
for Sunday School Teachers, containing nearly fiifty-fonr thousand 
references. Thoroughly revised and condensed by Q. H. Hannay. 
Fcp. 2s, 
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IBebottonal {ISftotit0. 

HORT Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Edited 
b]r the Yerj Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. New Edition^ carefvUy 
revised. 2 vols. Fcap. 8to., large tjrpe, lis. 

The Chrbtian tausht by the Church's Services. Edited 
by the Very Rev. W. F. Hook, D. D. New Edition^ revised, fcap. 8to. large 
type. 8s. M. Antique calf, or morocco, lis. 6(f. 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for Daily Use on each 
Day of the Week, accordine to the stated Hoars of Prayer. Fifth Edition^ 
with additions. 18mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. ; calf, gilt edges, 3s. 

A Companion to the Altar. Beine Prayers, Thanksgivings, and 
Meditations, and the Office of the Holy Commnnion. £dited by the Very 
Ber. W. F. Hook, D. D. Second Edition, Handsomely printed in red 
and black. 32mo. Cloth, red edges, 2s. Morocco, 3s. 6d. 

The Church Sunday School Hymn Book. Edited by W. F. 
Hook, D.D. Large paper. Cloth, Is. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, ds. dd. 
%* For cheap editions of the above, see the Devotional Library. "^ 

^i^jTBte Devotions for Church Helpers. By the Bev. B. Compton, 
Bector of St Pan), Covent Ghcurden. 16mo. Cloth, Is. 6d. 

The Devout Christian's Help to Meditation on the Life of our 
Lord Jesos Christ. Edited by the Bev. T. T. Carter, MJL. Rector of 
Clewer. 2 vols. Fcap. 8vo. 12». Or separately. 

Vol. 1. Part I., Advent to Lent, 2s, 6d, Part II., Lent, 2s. Part III. 
Easter, 2s. 

Vol. II. Part I., Ascension-tide, Whitsuntide and Part of Trinity, 
2s. 6d. Part II. The Bemainder of Trinity. 2s. 6d. (See also p. II.) _ 



C^e IBebottonal Hibxwcs. 

Edited by the Very Bev. W. F. Hook, D J)., Dean of Chichester. 

A Series of Works, original or selected firam well-known Chnrch of Eng- 
land Divines, pnblished at the lowest price, and suitable, from 
their practical character and cheapness, for 
Parochial distribntion. 

HOBT Meditations for Every Day in the Tear. 2 vols. 
(1260 pages,) 82mo. Cloth, 6s. ; calf, gilt edges, 9s. Calf 
antique, 12s. 

In Separate Parts. 

ADVENT to LENT, cloth. Is. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. ^. ; 
LENT, cloth, 9d. : calf. 2s. 9d. EASTEB. cloth, 9d. ; calf, 2s. Zd. TBI- 
NITY, Part I. Is. ; calf, 2s. (tf. TBINITY, Part II. Is. ; calf, 2s. 6(2. 

%* Large Paper Edition^ revised and corrected, 2 vols, iieap. 8vo. large 
type. 14s. Morocco or antique calf, 24s. 
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The Christian taught by the Church's Services. (490 pages), 
royal 32mo. Cloth, 2$. 6d. ; calf, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. Calf antique, 6s. 

In Separate Parts. 

ADVENT TO TRINITY, cloth, Is. : limp calf, gilt edges, 2*. 6rf. TRI- 
NITY, cloth, 8d. ; calf, 2*. 2d. MINOR FESTIVALS, 8rf. ; calf, 2*. 2d. 

\* Large Paper Edition^ revised. Fcap. 8vo. large type. 65. 6d. Calf 
antiqae, or morocco, ll5. 6c^.j 

Devotions for Domestic Use. 32nio. cloth, 2«. ; calf, gilt edges, 

is. Calf antique, 5«. 6d. Contaimng : — 
The Common Prayer Book the best Companion in the Family as wel 

as in the Temple. 2d. 
Litanies for Domestic Use, 2d. 
FamilyPrayers ; or. Morning and Evening Services for every Day in 

the Week. By the Bishop of Salisbury ; cloth, 6d. ; calf, 2s. 
Bishop Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the 
Texts to which theyrefer. By the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A. ; cloth, 9d. 
•^* These are arranged together as being suitable for Domestic Use ; bat 
they may be had separately at the prices affixed. 

Aids to a Holy Life. First Series. 32mo. Cloth, 1«. ^d, ; calf, 

gilt edges, 3s. Qd. Calf antique, 5s. Containing : — 

Prayers for the Young. By Dr. Hook, ^. 
Pastoral Address to a Young Communicant. By Dr. Hook, |<2. 
Helps to Self-Examination. By W. F. Hook, D.D., id. « 

Directions for Spending One Day Well. ' By Archbishop Synge, ^. 
Rules for the Conduct of Human Life. By Archbishop Synge. Id. 
The Sum of Christianity, wherein a. short and plain Account is given 
of the Christian Faith : Christian's Duty ; Christian Prajrer; Chris- 
tian Sacrament. By C. Ellis, Id. 
Ejaculatory Prayer ; or, the Duty of Offering up Short Prayers to God 

on all Occasions. By R. Cook. 2d. 
Prayers for a Week. From J. Sorocold, 2d. 

Companion to the Altar ; being Prayers, Thanksgivings, and Medita- 
tions. Edited by Dr. Hook. CloUi, 6d. 
\* Any of the above may be had for distribution at the prices affixed ; they 
are arranged together as being suitable for Young Persons and for I^- 
vate Devotion. . . 

Aids to a Holy Life. Second Series. 32mo. cloth, 2«. 5 calf, 
gilt edges^ 4s, ; calf antique,. 5«. 6d. Containing : — 

Holy Thoughts and Prayers, arranged for use on each day of the 

week. 3a. 
The Retired Christian exercised on Divine Thoughts and Heavenly 

Meditations. By Bishop Ken. 3d. 
. Penitential Reflections for Lent and the Days of Fasting, &c. Qd, 
The Crucified Jesus, a Devptional Comm^tary on Luke 22 and 23. 

By A. Homeek, D.D. 3d. 
Short Reflections for every Monring uid Evesing in the Week. By 

N. Spinckes. 2d. 
■ The Sick Man Visited ; or, Meditatiokit and Prayers for the Sick 

Boom. By N. Spinckes. 3d. 

%* Tkese are arranged together as being smtcAleforprioate meditaUon and 
prayer; they may be had separately at the prices a^ized. 
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Helps to Daily DevotioD. 32mo. cloth, SeL Containing: — 

The Sun of Christianity. Id, 

Directions for spending One Vaj well. Hall^penny. 

Helps to Self Examination. Halfpenny. 

Short Reflections for M(nning and Evening. 2d, 

Prayers for a Week. 2d, 

The History of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. In Three 
Parts, with suitable Meditations and Prayers. By W. Beading, M.A. 
32mo. cloth, 2«. ; calf, gilt edges, \s. ; calf antique, €s, dd. 

Hall's Sacred Aphorisms. Selected and arranged with the 
Texts to which they refer, by the Rev. R. B. Exton, M.A. 32mo. cloth, 
9d. ; limp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 3d. 

Devout Musings on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 32mo. cloth, 
6s. ; calf, gilt edges, ds, ; calf antiqne, 12s, Or, in Four Parts, cloth, 
Is. each ; Hmp calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6a. each. 

The Church Sunday School Hjmn Book. 32mo. doth, 8if. ; 
calf, gilt edges, 2s. 6a. 

A Large Paper Editumfor Prizes, Sfc. Is, Qd,; calf, gilt edges, 3s. (kt. 



Works in Preparation. 

A NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. By Th6mpson 

Cooper, F.S.A., joint Editor of *' Athenie Cantabrigiensis." One toI. 8to. 

This volume will not be a mere rechauffi of the contents of preriona 
works, but will embody the results of many years' laborious research in 
rare publications a^d unpublished documents. 

SYNONYMS DISCRIMINATED. By the Rev. C. J. Smithy 
- M.A., Author of ** Synonyms and Antonyms of the English Language." 
8vo. 

A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the Rev. M. . F. 

'Sadler, Author of <* Church Doctrine—Bible Truth.'' 

THE POEMS OF THOMAS CHATTERTON. Including the 
Rowley Poems and the acknowledged works. Edited by W. W. &eat, 
M.A. 2 Tols. Post 8to, Upiform with the JRevised JEdiiion of the 
Aldine Poets. 10s, 

The distinctive feature of this Edition is that the spelling and, in & 
few eases, the diction of the Rowley Poems has been modernised; so that 
' in it Chatterton's best work will for the first time be rendered easily 
^ .accessible to the ordinary reader, 

T 

CI1I8W1CK PBESS: PRINTED BY WHITTXNGILAU AND VnUUVS, 

•fOOKB COUBT, CHANCERY LANE, 



LIST OF 



BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



TOOHTHBR WITH A SELECTION FROM 



MESSRS. BELL & DALDY'S GENERAL 

CATALOGUES. 




LONDON : 
4, 5, & 6, YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 

1871. 



Bohn's Various Libraries. 



A complete Set, in 639 Volumes, price 131Z. 18«. Gd. 



SEPARATE LIBRARIES. 

Standard Library (including the Atlas to Coxe's 

Marlborough) .... 
Historical Lihrary 
Library of French ^Iemoirs 
Uniform with the Standard Library 
Philological Library . . • 
British Classics . . « . 
Ecclesiastical Library 
Antiquarian Library . 
Cheap Series .... 

Illustrated Library 
Classical Library (including tlie Atlas) 
Scientific Library 



No. of 
Yolumes. 

161 
19 

6 
47 
22 
29 

8 
40 
74 
79 
89 
G8 



Price, 
£ 8. d. 

28 19 C 

4 15 

1 1 
r 8 19 

4 15 

5 16 

2 
|lO 
I 6 3 6 
i20 7 

21 18 6 
17 17 



OTHER STANDARD WORKS 



IN PREPARATION. 



€h»Mtd €viMn^t 



OF 



BOHN'S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 



%• TAe Pm^ Oiffixtd 9ft per Volume, and all Volumes not priced, 3*. td, ^acA. 



AXtrsiElCEKTS. 

Chess Congress, ys. 
Chess-Player's Companicm. 5s. 
Chess Tournament ss. 
Handbook of Chess, is. 
Handbook of Games, ss. 
Hofiand's Angler's Manual, js. 6d. 
Morphy|s Games of Chess, sj. 
Recreations in Shootinjg. ^s. 
Staunton's Chess Prax^. ts. 
Walker's Manly Exercises. $x. 
Walton's Angler. Ss. and ys. 6il. 

ABT. 

Bidron's Iconography. Vol. i. 5^. 
Flaxman's Lectures on ScRilpture. &r. 
Holbein's Bible Cuts, and Dazice of Death. 

7s. 6d. 
Lanzi's Painting. 3 vols. 
Lectures on Painting. $s. 
Michael Angelo and Raphael <*• 
Reynolds' (Sir J.) Works, s vols. 
Schle^el's /Esthetic Works. 
Vasan's Lives of the Painters. 5 vols. 

ATLASES. 

Classical Geography. 7^ . 6d. 
Marlborough's Oimpaigns. ioj*. 6d. 

BI0OSAPX7. 

Benvenato Cellini. 

Burke (Edmund). 

Coteridge's Biographia Literaria. 

Craik's Pursuit of Knowledge, ^s, 

Foster (John), a vols. 

FrankKn (Benjamin), is. 

Irving (Washington), a vols. 

a2 



Irving's (Washington) Biographies. 
Johnson, Boswelrs. 5 vols. £1. 
Locke, Life and Letters. 
Luther, Michelet's. 
Nelson, Southe/s. 51. 
Pope's Life. C^irruther's. 5^. 
Washington's Life, by Irving. 4 vols. 
Wellington. 5J. 
Wesley, Southey's; jf. 

BBITISH^CL ASBICS AHD BSLLSS. 

LSTTSXS. 

Addison. 6 vols. 

Browne's Works (Sir T.) 3 vols. 5*. 

Butlce. 8 vols. 

Cowper. 8 vols. 

HazKtt's Table-Talk. 

Age of Elirabeth, and CKaractors 

of Shakespeare. 

Lectures, Comic Writers and 



English Poets. 

Plain Speaker. 5^. 



{unius's Letters, a. vols. 
,amb's Eiia and Eliana. 
Milton. Prose Wotks. 5 vols. 

BBAMATIO UTEBAXVBE. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
C. Lamb's Dramatic Poets: 5*. 
Hazlitt's Dramatic Literature. 
Shakespeare's Plays. 3;. 6d. ancl S-r. 
Sheridan's Dramatic Works. 

MCTIOir. 



Andersen's Tales, s*- 
Bremer's Works. 4 vols. 
Cattermolc's Haddon Hall. 



SS. 



Classified Catalogue of Bohn's Libraries — continued. 



Cinq-Man. m. 

Classic Tales. 

Defoe*s Works. 7 vok. 

Gil Bias. 6f. 

Grimm's Gammer Grethel. 

Hawthorne's Tales. 9 vols. 

Hewitt's English Life. 5x. 

Irving's Tales, xx., zx. 6^., and sr. each. 

Keightley's Fairy Mythology. 5/. 

Lamartine's Genevieve, xs. 6d. 

— — ^— Stonemason, &c. is. 6d. 

Longfellow's Prose Works. 5«. 

Marryat's Works. 5 vols. 5X. 

Mayhew's Image o( his Father. 3/. 

Mitford's Our Village, a vols. 

Munchausen's Life. u. 

Robinson Crusoe. 3^. &/. and 5X. 

Sandford and Mertoa. as. 

Tales of the Genii. 5X. 

Taylor's El Dorado, a vols. ts. each. 

The Berber, is. 6d. 

Uncle Tom's Cabin. 3/. 6d. 

Wide, Wide World. 3*. &/. 

Willis's Tales, 4 at is.'ed. ; x, ax. &/. 

Yule-Tide Stories. 5*. 

EI8T0BICAL MSX0IB8. 

Carafas of Maddaloni, and Naples under 

Spanish Dominion. 
Coxe's Life of Marlborough. 3 vols. 
— — House of Austria. 4 vols. 
Guizot's Monk and his Contemporaries. 

3*. 6ti. 
Irving's Life of Washington. 4 vols. 
-— ^— — ^ Mahomet, is. 6d. 



— — — Mahomet's Successors, xx. 6d. 
• Life of Columbus. 9 vols. ix. 6d. ; 

or X vol^ 3X. 6d. 
— — — Companions of Coliunbus. xx. 6d. 
James's Louis XIV. 3 vols. 
— — — Richard Coeur de Leon. 9 vols. 
Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Personages. 

8 vols. 5s. 
Memoir of Colonel Hutchinson. 
Memoirs of Kossuth. 
— — — Duke of Sully. 4 vols. 

' Hampden, by Lord Nugent. 5X. 
— Philip de Commines. 2 vols. 
Naval and Military Heroes of Britain. 6x. 
Pauli's Life of Alfred the Great. 5X. 
Roscoe's Life of Leo X. a vols. 
■ Lorenzo di Medici. 

Strickland's Queens of England. 6 vols. 5X. 

EI8T0BT Am) TRAVELS. 

Allen's Naval Battles. 3 vols. sx. 
Blair's Chronological Tables, xox. 
Brand's Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 5X. 
Carrel's Counter-Revolution in England. 
Chrokiclss : — 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and Bede, 5x. 



Florence of Worcester. 5X. 

Geofl&ey de Vinsauf, Lord de Toinville 
Richard of Devizes. In x voL 5x. 

Henry of Huntingdon. 5X. 

Ingulph. 5x. 

Matthew of Paris. 5 vols. 5X. 

Westminster. 9 vols. 5X. 

Roger de Hovenden. 9 vols. 5X. 

Six Old EtKli^ Chronicles. 5X. 

William of Malmesbury. 5X. 
Conde's Arabs in Spain. 3 vols. 
Delolme's English Constitution. 
Early Travels in Palestine. 5X. f 
£vel3m's Diary. 4 vols. ex. 
French Revolution, MicheJet. 

■ ■• ' Mignet. 
— — ^— — Smydi. 9 vols. 
Gervinus's Nineteenth Century, ix. &/. 
Gibbon's Roman Emmre. ^ vols. 
Giraldus Cambrensis* Histoncal.Wotks. 5X. 
Guizot's Civilization. 1 vols. 

■ ■ ■ English Revolution of 1640. 

— - Representative Government. 

Hegel's Philosophy of History. 5X. 
History of ViUn^siry. 

History of Russia. 9 vols. 
Humboldt's America. 3 vols. 5X. 
Index of Dates. 9 vols. 5X. 
Jesse's IVetenders. 5X. 

" Stuarts. 3 vols. sx. 

Lamartine's Restoration of the Monarchy. 

4 vols. 

T hree Months in Power, ax. 

French Revolution of 1848. 

■ — Girondists. 3 vols. 
Lepsius's: Egypt. 5X. 
Machiavelli^ Florence. 
Mallet's Northern Antiquities, sx. 
Marco Polo's Travels. 5X. 
Menzel's Germany. 3 vols. 
Michelet's Roman Republic. 
Miller's Anglo-Sax(ms. 5X. 
Miller's History Philosophically Con> 

sidered. 4 vou. 
Neander's First Planting of Christianity. 

9 vols. 
■ ^ " — Church History. 10 vols, 
Nicolini's History of Jesuits. 5X. 
Ockley's Saracens. 
Pepyr Diary. 4 vols. sx. 
Ranke's Pop^. 3 vols. 
' Servia. 

Schlegel's Modem History. 

■- Philosophy of History. 
Smyth's Modem History. 9 vols. 
Tenneman's Philosophy, s^* 
The Ecclesiastical Histories of Bede, 5/. : 

Eusebius, ss. ; Ordericus Vitalis, 4 vols., 

SX. ; Socrates, ss. ; Sozomen, 5X. ; Theo- 

doret, and Evagrius, 5s. 
Thierry's Conquest of England, a vols. 

Tiers Eut. sx. 

Victories of Wellington, sx. , 
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LTTERABT HI8T0BT, *e. 

Lowndes's Bibliographer's Mauuud. 

zz parts, ^a. 
Schlegd's History of Literature. 

Dramatic Literature. 

Sismondi's Literature of South, of Europe. 

3 vols. 

lOBGELLANEOXTS. 

Cape and the Kaffirs, ax. 

Carpenter's Temperance, ax. 6d, 

Clark's Heraldry, cr. and z^. 

Coin Collectors Manual, Humphreys. 

a vols. 5s. 
Coleridge's Friend. 
Cruikshank's Three Courses, &c. 5x. 
Dictionary of Obsolete Words, a vols. 5x. 
Emerson's Works, a vols. 
Ennemoser's Magic, a vols. 5X. 
Epitaphs. 5X. 

Father Prout's Reliqucs. js. 6d, 
FuUer's Works. 

Gerard's Lion-Hunting, zx. 6d, 
Jesse's Dogs. y. and 7X. 6d. 
John Foster's Works. 8 vols. 
Locke on the Understanding, a vols.^ 
Luther's Table Talk. 
Political Cyclopaedia. 4 vols. 
Pottery and Porcelain.^ 5x. and zox. 6d. 
Preachers and Preaching, zx. 6d. 
Redding on Wines. 5x. 
Robert Hall's Remains. 
Smith's Dictionary of Synonyms and 

Antonyms, ex. 
Smith's Moral Sentiments. 
Starling's Noble Deeds of Women. 5X. 
Ure's Cotton Manufactures, a vols. 5X. 
Wheeler's Dictionary of Noted Names. 5x. 
Young Lady's Book. jt. 6d, 

HATUSAL EI8I0BY. 

Bechstein's Cage Birds, and Sweet's 

Warblers. 5X. and js. 6d.. 
British Birds, Mudie. a vols. 5X. and 

7*. 6d. 
Dickson and Mowbray's Poultry. 5X. 
Howitt's Seasons. 5X. 
Insect Architecture, Rennie. 5X. 
Loudon's Naturalist. 7X. 
White's Selbome. 5X. and 7X. 6d, 

POETRY. 

Bailey's (P. J.) Festus. s*' 

British Poets— Milton to Kirke White. 

4 vols. 
Cowper's Poems, a vols. 
Dilxun's Sea-Songs, ax. 6d. 
Ellis's Metrical Romances. 5X. 
Loqgfellow's Pbcms. xs. 6d. and 5X. 
Milton's Poems, a vols. 5X. 
Pope's Po^ti^ Wori(s, a vols. 



ntOVEBBS AHD QXTOTATIOVS. 

Dictionary of Greek and Latin Quotations. 

5x. and fix. 
Handbook of Proverbs. 5X. 
Polyglot of Foreign Plroverbs. 5x. 

SCESNCZ AHD PHUOSOPHT. 

Agassiz's Comparative Physiology. 5X. 
Bacon's Novum Organum, &c. 5x. 
Beckmann's History of Inventions, a vols. 
BoUey's Technical Analysis. 5X. 

Bridgbwatbr Treatises:— 
Bell on the Hand. 5X. 
Buckland's Geology and Mineralogy. 

a vols. Z5X. 
Chalmers on Moral Man. 5X. 
Kidd on Man. 

Kirby on Animals, a vols. sx. 
Prout on Chemistry, ex. 
Roget's Animal and Vegetable Physi- 
ology, a vols. fix. 
Whewell's Astronomy and General 
Physics. 
Carpenter's Animal Physiology, fix. 
■ Mechanical Philosophy, Hor- 

ology, and Astronomy. 5X. 

Vegetable Physiology and 



Botany, fix. 

' Zoology, a vols. 6x. 



Chemistry : — 
Stockhardt's Agricultural. 5X. 
■ Principles of. sx. 

Chevreul on Colour. 5X. and yx. 6J. 
Comte's Philosophy of the Sciences. By 

G. H. Lewes, sx. . 

Dcvey's Logic, sx. 
Domestic Medicine, sx. 

Gbology :— 
Mantell's Isle of Wight sf- 

■ . ■ ' ' Medals of Creation, a vols. 



7*.6d, 



Petrifactions, &c. fix. 
Wonders of Geology, a vols. 



7X. 6</. 

Pye Smith's, sx. 

Richardson's, s'* 
Hind's Astronomv. 
Hogg's Natural Philosophy, s'* 
Humboldt's Cosmos. 4 vols. 3X. 6d., and 

z vol. s*. 
— — ^— Views of Nature, s** 
Hunt's Poetry of Science. 5r. 
Joyce's Arts and Sciences, ss. 
-^^^ Scientific Dialogues. s*» 
Kant's Critique, ss. 
King's Precious Stones, fix. 
Knight's Knowledge is Power, sx. 
Lawrence's Comparative Anatomy, st, ' 
Lilly's Astrology. S'* 
Lodcc's Works, 9 V9l«, 
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Oersted's Soul hi Nature. $». 
Pickering's Races of MauL 5;. and yx. 6d, 
Schlegers Philosophy Of Life. 
Schouw's Earth, Plants, Man. 5^. 

THEOLOGY. 

Butler's Analogy and Sermons. 
Chillingworth's K^ligion of Prot^^nt% 
Gregory's Evidences. 
Henrv on the Psalras. 4s. 64- 
Kitto^5 Scripture Lands. $t^ and js. 6d. 
Krummacher's Parables. $s. 
Neander's Christian Dogmas. 3 vols. 
— — — — Christian Life. 
■ Life of Christ. 
New Testament — Greek, 344 6ii. ; with 

Lexicon, $$. 
Pearson on the Creed. 5X. 
Sturm's Communings. 
Taylor's Livine and D)ring. ■ 
Wheatley on the Common Pttiycr. 

TOPOGEAPHY. 

Athens^ Stuart and Revett 5^. 

Bononu's Nineveh. 5^. 

China. 5fi. 

India. 5^. 

Lord Lindsay's Letters from Egypt, $£. 

Modem Geography, y. 6d., 6s., and 7; . 6^. 

Norway. 5*. 

Rome, a vols. 5^. 

Strabo's Geography. 3 vols. 5^. 

TBAKSLATIOHS F&OM THS 

6EB1IAN. 

Goethe's Works. 5 vols. 
Heine's Poems, cs. 
Schiller's Works. 4 vols. 

TBAKSLATI0K8 FROK I9E 

iGschines, Demosthenes. 3J. 

iCschylus. 

Aristophanes. 3 vols. 5x. ' 

Aristotle's Work?, 2, 3*. 6ei. ; 5, y. 

Athenaeus. 3 vols. 5#. 

Demosthenes, x, 3^^. 6d. i 4, 5«. 

Diof^enes Laertius. 3X. 

Euripides, a vols. 5>. 

Greek Anthology. 5^. 

Hefiodorus, Tattus, and Long tis. ^s. 



Herodotus.. 5|. 

' Analysis of. 5*. 

' Notes. 5*. 

Hesiod, Callimachus, and Thoognis. 5«. 
Homer's Iliad. ^. 

Cewp«F. 

Pope. 5R. 
Odyssey. 5s. 

■ Cowpcr. 



Philo-Judacus. 4 vok. y. 

Pindar. 5^. 

Plato. 6 voI$. y. 

Sophocles. 5'. 

Theocritus, Bion, Moschus, Tyrtaeus. 5s. 

Thucydides. 3 vols. y. 6d. 

Analysis 9f. y. 

Xenophon. 3 vols. y7 

TBAKSLATIOirS nOK THE 
ITALIAK. 

Ariosto's Orlando Furioso. 3 vols. 5^. 

Gary's Dante. 7*. 6d. 

Petrarch's Sonnets, y. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivf^ed. 5^. 

Wright's Dante, y, 

TBANSLATIOKS FBOII THE 
LATIH. 

Ammianus Marcellinus. 7^. 6d, 

Apuleius, the Golden Asa. 54; 

Boethius. 5X. 

Ceesar. 5*. 

Catullus and TibuUus. u. 

Cicero. 7, y, ; i, 3*. 6a. 

Horace. 

fustin, Cornelius Nepos, axidEuD^lts. sx. 
uvenal, Persius, LuciUus» vu) S|iipi(^. 5^ 
ivy. 4 vols, y, 
Lucan. y. 
Lucretius. ^. 
Martial's Epigrams. 7^. &^. 
Ovid. 3 vols. y. 
Plautus. 3 vols. y. 
Pliny's Natural History, ^yols. 5*. 
Propertius, Petrotiiua> and Jbhantet Setnu^ 

dus. 5X. 
Quintilian's Institutes. 3 vols. y. 
Sallust, Florus, Velleius Paterculus. 5^. 
Strabo. '3 vols. 5s. 
Suetonius. 5^. 
Tacitus. 3 vols. $s. 
Terence and Phtedrus. y, . 
Virgfl. 



BELL AND DALDY'S 

LIST OF 

BOHN'S LIBRARJES, 



I. 



Bohn'fl Standard Library. 

▲ 8EBIES OF THB BEST ENGLISH AND FOBEIQN AUTH0K8, rBIKTED IN 
POgI 8Ta, AND PUBLISHED AT Ss. 6d. FEB VOLUME 
(EXOEPTINa THOSE MABKED OTHSBWISe). 



Bacon's EsBayi, Apophtkegmt, Wis- 
dom of the Aociento, New Atlantia^ and 
Henrj TU., with Introduction and Notes. 
J*ortTOiU, 

Beaxmioiit and Hotelier, a popular 

Selection from. By Leigh Hukt. 

Beclonaim's History of Inventioxis, 

DisooYeries, and Origins. Revised and 
enlaiiged. PortmiU, In 2 rote. 

Bremer's (KisB) Works. Translaiedby 
Mabt Howrrr. Portrait In 4 rols. 
VoL I. The Neighbours and other Tales. 
Vcd. a. The Prssldsnt^ Daughter. 
VoL 3. The Home» and Strife and Peace. 
VoL 4. A Diary, the H Family, &c 

fiutlor's (Bpb) Analogy of Boligion, 

and Sermons, with Notes. FvrtraU, 

Caraiiu (Tbe) of Xaddaloni: and 

Naples mider Spanish Dominion. Trans- 
lated from the German ol Alfred de 
Renmont. 

Carrtl's Counter Bevolntlon in Eng- 
land. Fox's History and Lonsdale's 
Memdr of James XL Portrait, 

Cellini CBenvenuto), llltemoirs ot 

Tninslated by Kosooa. PvrtroiU, 

Coleridge's (B. T.) Friend. A Series of 
Essays on HoralSb Politics^ «bd B^Ugioo. 

Coleridge^s (S. T.) Biograpliia Idter- 

aria, and two Lay Sermons. 

Gonde's Dominion of the Arabs in 

&pdixL Tsanslated by Mrs. Fosm. In 
8 Tdlfc 



Cowper's Complete Works. Edited, 

with Memoir of the Author, 1^ Southzt. 

llhutraitftd wiQ^M Engravingt. In 8 vols. 
Vols. 1 to 4. Memoir and Correspondence. 
VolSL 5 and 6. FoeUcal Works. PlcJUt, 
VoL 7. Homer's Dlad. Platet, 
VoL 8. Homer's Odyssey. Plates, 

Coxe's llltemoirs of the Dnke of 

Marlborough. PortraUs, In 3 vols. 
*** An Atlas of the piaUB of Marlborough's 
csmpaigns, itow lOt. 6<t 

■ Hiitory of tke Eonse of 

Austria. PcriraiU. In 4 vota. 

Be Lolme on the Constitntion of Eng- 
land. EdUed, with Notefl^ hy Josu 
Magqsboob. 

Emerson's Complete Works. 2 vols. 

Poster's Qoha) Life and Correspond- 
ence. Edited by J. E. Utlaho. In 2 vols. 

> I^BOtores at Sroadmead 

Chapel Edited by J. E. Ktlamu. In 
2 vols. 
— Critical Essays. Edited by 
J. £. RTLAitD. In 2 vols. 

Bssays^On BeelsioiL of Cha- 



racter, &C. &C. 

Essays— On the Evils of Po- 



pular Ignorance, &c 

Fosteriana s Thovghts, Be- 

flections, and Criticisms of the late Jour 
FoflsaB, selected fitm paftodlcai papers, 
and Edited by Havn G. fioatt (nearly 
€00 pages). Ka. 

KsceUaneoos Works. In- 

dndlog hii Essay o& Doddridge. Pn- 



paring. 

Puller's cAndrew) Prineipal Works 
With Memoir. PortrmL 



A CATALOGUE OF 



0oetlie's Works, tnuulated into Eng- 
Uah. In 6 vols. „ ^ 

Vols. 1. and a. Antoblograpby, 13 Books ; 
and Trarels In Italy, France, and 
Swltserland. Portrait. 

Vol. 3. Fanst, Iphigenla, Torquato 
Tasso, Egmont, Ac., by Mta Swa»- 
wioK ; and G9ti von BeiUchingen, oy 
Sir Walter Soon. /Vtmtitpteos. 

VoL 4. Novels and Tales. 

VoL 5. Wllhelm Melster's Apprentice- 
ship. 

Gregory's (I>r.)Evidexioes, Doctrines, 

and Duties of Uie Christian Religion. 

Chiizot's BepreeexLtative Government 

Translated by A. R. Soobls. 

History of the Xnglisli Sevo- 

Intion of 1640. Translated by Wiluax 
Hazutt. Portrait. 

Historyof Civilisation. Trans- 



lated b^ WiUiiAK Hazlizt. In 3 vols. 
Partr€sU* 

Hailitt's Table Talk. A New Edition 
In one volume. 

Lectures on the Comic 

Writers, and on the English Poets. 

Lectures on the Literature 



of the Age of Elizabeth, and on Characters 
of Sbakespear's Plays. 

■ Plain Speaker. 5s. 



Hall's (Rev. Bebert) Miscellaneous 

Works and Remains, with Memoir fay 
Dr. Gbbgobt, and an Essay on his Cha- 
racter l^ John FonxB. FcrtraU, 

Heine's Poems, complete, from the 
German, by E. A. BowBDfO. 6t. 

Hungary: its History and Bevolu- 

tions; with a Memoir of Kossuth from 
new ioA authentic sources. FortraU. 

Hutchinson (Colonel), Hemoirs of, 

with the Siege of lAtham House. 

James's (G. P. B.) Bichard Coeur-de- 

Lion, King of England. Portraitt. 2 vols. 

Louis XIV. PortraxU. 2 yols. 

Junius's Letters, with Notes, Ad- 
ditions, and an Index. In 2 vols. 

Lamartine's History of the Girond- 
ists. Fortraitt, In 3 vols. 
Bestoration of the Honarchy, 

with Index. PcrtraiiU. In 4 vols. 

French Bevolution of 1848, 



with a fine H-ontiBpiKe. 
Lamh's (Charles) EUa and EUana. 

Complete Eklition. 

Land's History of Painting, Trans- 
lated by RoBCQB. Portraitt. In 3 vols. 
9 



Locke's Philosophical Works, con- 
taining an Kesay on the Human Under- 
standing, &c witb Notes and Indez by 
J. A.Sfc.JoHV. Portrait In a vols. 

Life and Letters, with Sz- 



tracts from his Oommon-Plsoe Books, by 
Lord Knio. 
Luther's Table Talk. Translated by 
WiLUAif Hazuit. Portrait. 

Xachiavelli's History of ZlorenM, 

The Prince^ and other Works. PortniL 

Mensel's History of Germany. Por- 

traita. In 3 vols. 

Hichelet's Life of Luther. Translated 
by William Hazlixt. 

, Boman Bepublic. Translated 

by William Hazltft. 

Prench Bevolution, with In- 



dex. FrontiipUoBm 
Xignet's Prenoh Bevolution from 

1789 to 1814. PortraU, 

IQlton's Prose Works, with Index. 

PortraitL In 6 vols. 

Xitford's (Miss) Our Village. Im- 

proved Ed., complete. UUutrated. 2 vols. 

Heander's Church History. Trans- 

Lited: with Qeneral Index. In 10 vols. 

i^-^— Lifs of Christ Translated. 

First Planting of Christi- 
anity, and AntignosUkus. Translated. In 
2 vols. 

. History of Christian Dogmas. 

Translated. In 2 vols. 

Christian Life in the Xarly 



and Middle Ages, induding his *Li8^t in 
Dark Places.' Translated. 

Ockley's History of the Saraeens. 

Revised and completed. Portrait, 

Pearson on the Creed. New Edition. 
With Analysis and Notes. Double Vol. hi, 

Banke's History of the Popes. Trans- 
lated by £. FosTKB. In 3 vols. 

' Bervia and the Servian Be- 

volution. 

Beynolds' (Sir Joshua) Literary 

Works. Portrait* In 2 vols. 

Boscoe's Life and Pontifleate of 

Leo X., with the Copjrright Notes, and an 
Index. Portraitt, In 2 vols. 

Life of Lorenso de 



with the Copyright Notes, be. Portroiit. 

Bussia, History d, by WALXEft ^. 
i^VWf, Portraitt, In 2 vols. 



B0HN*6 VAB10V8 LIBRARIES. 



flohiUer's Wdrki. Tniukted into 
£ngliah. In 4 vols. 

VoL 1. Thirty Tmis* War, and Revolt 
of the Netherlands. 

yoL2. CqfiKtiMiuaUm of the Revolt 
of Iha Netherlands; Wallenstein's 
Gamp ; the Piooolomini ; the Death 
of Wallenstein; and WUllam TelL 

VoL 8. Don Oarloe, Mary Stoart, Maid 
of Orleans, and Bride of Messina. 

Vol. 4. The Robbers. Fleeoo, Love and 
Intrtgae. and the Qhost-Seer. 

Sohlegel's Philosophy of life and 

of Language, translated by A. J, W. Mob- 

KISOX. 

■■ History of Literature, An- 

cient and Modem. Now first completely 
tnmslatoi, with General Index. 

■■ Fhilosopliy of History. 

Translated by J. B. Robestsov. Fw* 
traU.; 

- Dramatic Literatnre. Trans- 

lated. Portrait. 

' Xodem History. 

■ Xsthetio and XisceOaneous 
Works. 

Sheridan's Dramatio Works and 

Life. Portrait. 



8ismondi*s liiteratnro of the 8onth 

of Emope. TransUtted by Roeooe. Por- 
traits. in 2 vols. 

Smith's (Adam) Theo^ of the Xoral 

Sentiments; with his Essay on the Ffast 
Formation of Languages. 

Smyth's (Professor) Leetores on 

Modem History. In 2 vols. 

Lectnres on the Freneh Be- 

volntion. In 2 vols. 

Storm's Homing Commnnings with 

God, or Devotional Meditations for Every 
Day in the Year. • 

Taylor's (Bishop Jeremy) Holy Living 

and Dying. Portrait. 

Thierry's Conqoest of England hy 
the Normans. Translated by Wuxiam 
BAZLcn. Portrait In 2 vols. 

Tiers Etat, or Third Estate, 

in France. I'ranslated l^ F. B. Wkllb. 
2 vols. In one. bs, 

Vasari's Liyes of the Painters, 
Scalpto rs, an d Architects. Translated by 
Mrs. Foster, h vols. 

Wesley's (John) Life. By Robert 

SouTHET. New and Complete Edition. 
Doable volume. 6c. 

Wheatley on the Book of Oommon 

Prayer. Frontifpiece. 



n. 



Uniform with Boliii's Standard Library, 



Bailey's (P. J.) Bestos. A Poem. 
Seventh Edition, revised and enlarged. 
bt. 

British Poets, from Milton to Kirke 

WuiTB. Cabinet Edition. In 4 vols. 
14s. 

Gary's Translation of Bante's Hea- 
ven, Hell, and Purgatory. Is. 6d. 

ChilUngworth s Beligion of Pro* 

testante. 3f. 6d. 

Classio Tales. Comprising in One 
volume the most esteemed works of the 
invagination. 3$. 6d. 

Demosthenes and JEsehines, the 

Orations of. Translated by Lslamd. 3x. 

Dickson and Howbray on Poultry. 
Kdited by Mrs. Loddun. JUuitnUUmt by 
Harvey. 5«. 

Gnisot's Monk and His Contem- 
poraries. z», ed. * 

Hawthorne's Tales. In 2 vols., 
S«. ed.each. 

Vol. 1. Twice Told Tales, and the 

Snow Image. 
Vol. 2. Scarlot Letter, and the House 

with the Seven Gublea 
a 3 



Henry s (Matthew) Commentary en 
the Psahou. iftmeaivM iUiutnUioM. 
4«. 6(2. 

Holland's British Angler's Manual. 

Improved and enlarged, by IIIdwakd Jkbsk, 
Esq. lUuttraUi vrith 60 Engravings. 
7ff. 6d. 

Horace's Odes and Epodes. Trans- 
lated hy the Bev. W. Sbwbll. Zs. 6d. 

Irving's (Washington) Complete 

Works. In 10 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Vol. 1. Salmagundi and Knickerbocker 
Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. 2. Sketch Book and Life of Gold- 
smith. 

Vol. 3. Bracebrldge Hall and Abbots- 
ford and Newstead 

VoL 4. Tales of a Traveller and tbe 
Alhambra. 

Vol. S. Oonquest of Qranada and Oon- 

qnest of Spain. 
Vols. 6 and T. LUb of Columbus and 

Companions of Oolumbus, with a new 

Index. Fiine Portrait. 

Vol. 8. Astoria and Tour in the Prairies. 
Vol. 9. Mahomet and hia Sncoesaors. 
VoL 10. Conquest of Florida and AiU 
ventures of Captain BooDCvfl)*. 

» 



A CATALOGUS OF 



IrrlBg*! CWaaMngton) Life of Wash- 

ingtoii. ForbuU. In i vols. 3l.6d.eAch. 

'• (Wadiiiigtoii) Lift and Let- 

t«B» Bf U« Neph»w. Fes«u Ec Iftvofa. 
In 2 Tola. 31. 6a. each. 
JFbr separate Workt, IM Cheap Seriet, 
p. 20. 

Joyod*8 Ijitrodnctioii to the Arts and 

Scienoes. With £zaminatton Qaeetiozu. 
3t.6d. 

Lavrenoe's Loctnres on Gompara* 

live AiQitx)my, Physiology, Zoology, and the 
NatuxAl History of Uaa. JUustraied. 6i. 

LUly'i latrodnotion to ABtrolo^^. 

With nomerons Emendations, by Zadkisl. 

HQUer^s (ProiiMwor) HiBtory Fhiloto- 
phically owrisldared. In 4 vols. 3t. 6d. 
eadi. 



ParkM*B Xlomentaxy Chemistry. 
3ff. 6d. 

Politioal Cyolopttdia. In 4 vols. 

3ff. 6d. each. 

— Also bound in 2 toIs. with 
leather backs. 15t. 

Shakespeare's Works, with life, 
by OHaMfBiM. In dlamoad type. 3t. 9d, 

or, wUh 40 Engramgu, bs, 

Vnde Tom's Cabin. With Introduc- 
tory Remarks by the Rev.. /. SHmuAir. 
Printed m a la^ dear type, lUustrO' 
Uont. 3i.6d. 

Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth 

WBTBKBAUb. lUuttrat^ with 10 A^AJy- 
iMihed SteelJSngranings. 3«.6d. 



m. 



Bohn's Historical Library. 



UNIFOfiM WITH THB 8TAHDABD 

Evelyn's Diary and Correspondence. 
lUmtrateA with mmuma Pcrtraittt dee. 
In 4 vols. 

Fepys* Diary and Correspondence. 

Edited by Lord Braybrooke. With im- 
portant Additlonsi indoding nomerons 
Letters. lUnuLroUdtioiQimamyPmiraits. 
In^TOlfl. 

Jesse^s Kemoirs of the Beign of the 

Stuarts, Indnding the Protectorate. With 
General Index. UpwaMt <f 40 ForimUi» 
In 3 vols. 



LIBEABYy AT 6s. PBS VOLUME. 

Jesse's Hemoirs of the Pretenders 

and their Adherents. 6 Portraits, 

Hngent's (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, his Party, and Times. 12 
Portraits, 

StricUaad's (Agnes) liyes of the 

Queens of T<^gi<mH^ from the Norman 
Conquest. From official records and 
authentic documents, private and pobllc. 
Revised Edition. In 6 vols. 



IV. 



Bohn's Library of French Memoirs. 

UNIVOBM WITH THB STANDARD LIBBAR7, AT 88. 6d, FEB YOLUHE. 



Memoirs of Philip de Commines, 

containing the Histories of Louis XL and 
Charles VUL, and of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy. To which is added, 
The Scandalous Chronicle, or Secret 



History of Louis XL PortraiU, io 
2 vols. 

Memoirs of the Bnke of Snlly, Prime 
Minister to Henry the Grettt PvrtrvitM, 
Inivols. 



V. 



Bohn's School and College Series. 

UNIFOBM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRART. 



Bass's Complete Greek and English 

Lexioni to the New Testament. 2s. 6d. 

Hew Testament (The) in Greek. 

Grieebach's Text, with the various Head- 
ings of Mill and Sdiola at foot of page^and 
10 



Parallel References in the msrgin ; also a 
Critical Introduction and Ghronolo^c^ 
Tables. Tmfaoeimaes of Greek Mann" 
scripts. (660 pages.) 3s. 6d. ; or with the 
Lexioott, 6f . 



BOHira VABTOUS LIBRARIES. 



VI. 



Bohn's Philological and Philosophical Library. 

UKIFOBM WITH THB 8TANDABD LIBBABY, AT 5«. FEB YOLUHX 
(EXOKPTINa THOSE MABKED OTHERWISE). 



EegePs Lectures on the Fhilosophy 

of History. Translated by J; Sibbeb, M JL. 

Herodotus, Tuner*! (DawBon W.) 

Notes to. With Map, &c 

■ Wheeler's AnalyBii and 

Snmmary of. 

Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. 
Translated by J. M. D. Meiklbjohn. 

Logic ; or, the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

Lowndes* Bibliographer's Manual of 

English Literature. New Edition, en- 
larged, by H. a. BoBN. Parts L to X. (A 



to Z). 3«. ed. each. Part XL (the Ap- 
pendix Volume). 6«. Or the 11 parts in 
4 vols., half morocco, 2Z. 2s. 

Smith's (Archdeacon) Complete Col- 
lection of Synonyms and Antonyms. 

Tennemann's Kanual of the History 

of Philosophy. Conthiued by J. R. Mobsll. 

Thuoydides, Wheeler's Analysis of. 
Wheeler's (M.A.) W. A., Dictionary 

of Names of fictitious Persons and Places. 

Wright's (T.) Dictionary of Ohtolete 

and Proviipicial English. In a vols. 6t. 
each ; or half-bound in 1 toL, 10s. 6d. 



VII. 



Bohn's British Classics. 

UKIFOBM WITH THE STANDABD LIBBABY, AT 3». 6<i. FEB VOLUME. 



Addison's Works. With the Notes 
of Bishop HusD, much additional matter, 
and upwards of 100 UnpuMisbed Letters. 
Edited by U. G. Bohs. FrntraU and 8 
Engravings on SteeL In 6 vols. 

Burke's Works. In 6 Volumes. 

Vol 1. Vindication of Natural Society, 

On the Sublime and Beautiful, and 

Political Miscellanies. 
Vol. 3. French Revolution, &c 
VoL 3. Appeal from the New to the 

Old Whigs ; the Catholic Claims, &c 
VoL 4. On the Affairs of India, and 

Charge against Warren HastlngB. 
VoL 5. Conclusion of Charge against 

HasttnoB ; on a Begldde Peace, 6sc 
VoL 6. Miscellaneous Speeches, &c 

With a General Index. 



Burke's Speeches on Warren Hast- 
ings; and Letters. With Index. In 
a vols, (forming vola. 7 and 8 of the 
works). 

life. By Prior. New and 
revised Edition. Fcrtrait, 

Defoe's Works. Edited by Sir Wal- 
TSB SooiT. In 7 vols. 

Gibbon's Boman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Notes; includbig, 
hx addition to the Author's own, those oi 
Guizot, Wendc. Niebohr, Hugo, Neander, 
and other foreign scholars; and an ela- 
borate Index. Edited by an Bn^h 
Churchman. In 7 vols. 



vni. 



Bohn's Ecclesiastical Library. 

UNIFOBM WITH THB BTANOARD T^IBRART, AT 5& PER VOLUME. 



Susebius' Eodesiastieal History. 

Witb Notes. 
FhilO JudsBUS, Works of; the con- 
temporary of Josephus. Translated by 
C. D. Yonge. In 4 vols. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical SSftory, in 

oontmuation of Ensebiua. With the Notes 
of Valesius. 



Sosomens Ecclesiastical History, 

from A.O. 824-440 : and the E cc la riastical 
History of Philostorgiui. 

Theodoret and Evagrius. Eccleaas- 

tlcal Histories, from a.d. 332 to A.D. 427, 
and from ▲ J>. 431 to aj». 544. 
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IX. 



Bohn's Antiquarian Library. 

UjriFOBM WITH THB 8TAHDABD UBBABT, AT 5«. PBB VOLUME. 



BecU'i EcdegJaBtical Eiitory, and 

tbe Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Boethiiu's Coiuiolation of FhiloM- 

5 by. In Anglo-Saxon, with the A. S. 
letres, and an Engliah TransUtion, by 
the Rev. 8. Fox. 

Brand*! ropnlar Antiquities of Eng- 
land, Scotund, and Ireland. ^Sh-HXNET 
Ellis. In 3 vols. 

Browne^! (Sir Thomai) Works. 

Edited by SwoK WiLKiK. In 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. The Vnlgar Enon. 

VoL a. Bellgio Medid, and Garden of 
Qynis. 

VoL 3. Um-Burlal. Tsacta, and Corre- 
epondence. 

Chronicles of the Crusaders. Richan! 

of Devizes, Geofirey de Vtaisauf, Lord de 
Jolnville. 

Chronicles of the Tombs. A CoIIeo- 

tion of Remarkable Epitapha. By T. J. 
Peitiobkw, F.RS., FJ5.A. 

Early Travels in Palestine. Willi- 

bald, Saownlf, Bei^amin of Tudela, Man- 
deville. La Brocquiere, and IMaandrell: 
all unabridged. »-'''«--» »— »« 



Wbioht. 



Edited by Thomas 



Ellis's Early English ISetrical Bo- 

mances. Revised by J. 0. Halliwell. 

Florence of Worcester's Chronicle, 

with tbe.TwoGootinuatlons: ootsprislns 
Annals of English History to the Keign of 
Edward 1. 

Oiraldns Cambrensis' Historical 

Works: Topography of Ireland; History 
..of the Oonqnest of Ireland; Itinerary 

through Wales ; and Description of Wales. 

With Index. Edited by Thos. Wbioht. 
Handbook of Proverbs. Comprising 

all Ray's English Proverbs, with additions; 

his Foreign Proverbs ; and an Alphabetical 

Index. 

Htnry of Huntingdon's History of 

the English* tram the Roman invasion to 
Henry U. ; witii the Acts of King Stephen, 

Xngulph's Chronicle of the Abbey of 

Croyland, with tbe Contlnnations by Heter 
of iJlots and other Writers. Uy H. T. 
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Kdghtley's 7iury Mythology, ^oii- 

tiipiece by CruUcsIiank, 

Lamb's Dramatie Poets of the Time 

of Elizabeth ; including his Selections from 
the Garrlck Plays. 

Lepsius's Letters from Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, and the Peninsula of SinaC 

Uallef s Northern Antiquities. By 

Bishop Percy. With an Abstract of the 
EyrUggla Saga, by Sir Walter Sooit. 
Editedby J. A. Blackwxll. 

Karco Polo's Travels. The Trans- 
lation of MaiBden. Edited by Thomas 
Wright. 

Matthew Paris's Chronicle. In 5 

vols. 
First Sectioh : Roger of Wendover*s 

Flowers of Etigplish History, ftx>m the 

Descent of the Saxoas to a.d. 1235. 

Translated by Dr. Giles. In a vols. 
SsooND Section: From 1236 to 1273. 

With Index to tbe enth« Work. In 

3 vols. 

Matthew of Westminster's Plowers 

of History, especially such as relate to the 
affairs of Britain ; to a.i>. 1307. Translated 
by C. D. YoMGB. In 2 vols. 

Ordericus Yitalis' Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans- 
lated with Notes, by X. Fosbsteb, M.A. 
In 4 vols. 

Pauli's (Br. B.) Life of Alfred the 

Great Translated from the German. 

Polyglot of Poreign Proverbs. With 

English Translations, and aGencral Index, 
bringing the Whole into parallels, by H. G. 
Bohn. 

Eoger De Hoveden's Annals of Eng- 
lish History ; trom a.d. 732 to aJ>. laoi. 
Edited by H. T. Rilet. In 2 vols. 

Six Old English Chronicles, vis. :— 

Asser's Life of Alfred, and the Chronicles 
of Ethelwerd, Glldas, Nennius, Qeoifrey 
of lIonmouth« and Richard of GSien- 

cester. 

William of Malmesbniy's Chronicle 

of the Kings of England. Tnnslated by 
Sharps. 

Tule-Tide Stories. A Collection of 
Scandinavian Tales and l^^^tioQ^ ^tcd 



nOHN'S VAB10U8 HBJIABIES. 



X. 



Bohn*8 Illustrated Library. 

trVlFOKAl WITH THE BTAlJfDARD UBBABT, AT 5«. FEB VOLVMK 

(exceftikq those MABXED othebwise). 



Allen's Battles of the British KaTy. 

ilcvlsed and enlarged. Numerout ^fine 
Portraits, In 2 vols. 

Andetaen'i Danish Legends and 

Fairy Tales. With manj Tales not in any 
otber tuition. Translated by CAiOLun 
PsACHST. 120 Wood Engravings, 

Ariosto's Orlando Fnrioso. In Eng- 
lish Verse. By W. S. Ross. Tiodve pie 
lSn{fravin(fi. In3>yolB. 

Beohstein's Cage and Chamber Birds. 

Inclading Sweet's Warblers. Enlarged 
edi tion. Nwnerous plates, 

%* All other editions are abridged. 

With the plates coloured. Is, 6d, 
Bonomi's Nineveh and its Palaces. 

New Edition, revised and considerably 
enlarged, both in matter and Plates, ii^ 
eluding a Fall Accoant of the Assyrian 
Sculptures recently added to the National 
_Collection. Upwards qf 300 Bngravings, 

Butler's Hndibras. With Yarioram 

Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 

Edited by Hbkbt G. Bohh. Tlurtjf beau- 

tsful IttustnUians, 
— — ; or, further illustrated with 

62 OtUUne FortraUs, In 2 vols. 10<. 

Cattermole's Evenings at Haddon 

* Halt 24 exquisite Engromngs on Sttel, 
from designs by kbnsdft the Lfetterpress 
by the bAJBONEss Dk Carabella. 

China, Pietoria],~]>es(niptive, and 

Htstoricnl, with some Accouni ot Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam, and Anani. Nearly 
100 JUiutraHons. 

Craik's (Oh. L.) Farsnit of Knowledge 

under Difficulties, illustrated by Anec- 
dotes and Memoirs. Revised Edition. 
WUk numerous Portraits, 

Cmikshank's Three Conrses and a 

Dessert. A Series of Tttles, witk 50 *i*- 
fnorous Ittustrations by Cruik^uMk. 

Bante. Translated by I. C. Wright, 
MJL New Edition, corefuUy revised. 
Portrait and 34 UkuinUions on Sted, 
after Flagman, 

JHdron's History of Christian Art ; 

or. Ghrlatlaa Iconography. From the 
fyend). Upwurds^ ISO teoMtifw eiut' 
UneSngraoings, VoUJ. (MooLDIdroo 
h«5 not yet written the Mcond volomeO 



Xlazman's Lectures on Sculpture. 

Ifumei'ous JUustrations. 6t. 
Oil Bias, The Adventuref of. 34 

Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, emd 
10 Etchings by George CnUkshank. (612 
pages.) ««. 

Orinun's Gammer Grethel ; or, Ger- 
man Faii^ Tales and Popular Stories. 
Translated by Eooab Tatlob. Numerws 
Woodcuts by Cruikshank, 3s. 6d. 

Holbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cuts. - Opwardt <ff 150 ttuf^jeaz, bcoitti- 
fvJXy engraved xn foc-simiXet with Intro* 
ducUon and Descriptions by the late 
Fk4KCi8 DoDcn and Dr. T. F. Dibdw. 
2 vols, in 1. 7«. 6(2. 

Howitf s CUary) Pictorial Calendar 

of the Seasons. Embodying the whole of 
Aiken's Calendar of Nature. Upfmards i^f 
100 Engravings. 

— ClCary and William) Stories 

of English and Foreign Life. IVientybeau- 
t;\fiA Sngramngs, 

India, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present Upwardsof 100 fine Engraningt 
en Woodt and a Map. 

Jesse's Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi> 

Uon. with large additions. Jfumerousfine 
Woodcuts after Earvey^ Bewick^ and others. 

; or, vfith the addition of 34 
higlthf-finiihed Sted Engreteings. Is. 64. 

King's Hatnral History of Precious 

Stones, and of the Precious Metals. Wiik 
nu$nerous Illustrations. Price 6s. 

Sitters Scripture Lands and Biblical 

Atlas. 24 Maps. beautifuUy engraned on 
Sted, with a Consulting Index. 

; with the maps coloured. Is. 6d. 

Kmmmacher's Parables. Translated 
fr«m the German. Hbrty fttustnUions by 
Clayton, engraved by Datsiel. 

Lindsay's (Lord) Litters on Egypt, 

Edom, and the Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarifed. TUfijKis beauty Engfron- 
mgs, and 3 Maps, 

Lodge's Portraits of Ulustzions P«r« 

•onagea of QT«a( Britain, with Hemoin. 
Two BundreA and Forty PortraitSt beaw* 
tifuUy engraved on Stetl, a volt. 
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LoBgfUlow's PoetiMl Works, conir 

pl«to, inclodlng The Wayside Inn. 
Twenbif'faMr page ISrmafingt, by Birktt 
Foiler tmd oAa% and a new Portrait. 
— r— ; or, witlioat the illnstratSoiu, 
3«.6d. 

— "— Prow Workf, MBuplite. Sit- 

tern pago Engramnga bg Mirket Fatter 
cutdothert. 

^udon's(]Cn.) EntertaiiUng Hatur- 

alUU New Edition. Bevieed by W. S. 
Dallas, F.L£. WUh nearly 600 En- 
grawimgt* It. 

Iforryat^s Kaftemuui Soady; or,. 

The Wreck of the Padflc. 9$ Kngt-avingt. 

Mission ; or, Scenes in Af- 

ftoa. (Written for Young People.) XIU*- 
traUd bn GUbart and DaUieL « 

Pirate; and Three Cutters. 

New Bditioa, with a Memoir of the 
Author. WUh 20 Sted Bngravingt^from 
Drwotngt fty Clarhten SUmfiAd^ R.A. 

— — ^ PriTateer's-Kan One Hun- 
dred Tears Aga Eight Engravings on 
Steek after Stothard. 

Settlers in Canada. 



New 

Bditkm. TenJlneEngravingslfy Gilbert 
andDalHd, 

Kazwell's Vietories of Wellington 

and the British Armies. Illuttrationt on 
Sted. 

Vidhael Anrelo and Bapliael, their 

Lives and Works. By Ddppa and Qoa- 
TSEmsB OB QnnioT. WUh 13 highly' 
jitUthed Bngnwingt on 8teeL 

IfiUer's Blstorj of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Written in a popular style, on the 
basis of Sharon Turner. Portrait of 
Alfred, Map of Sawon Britaia, and 12 
daborate Engravingt on Steel 

niton's Poetical Works. With a 
Memoir by Jambs Montgomsbt, Todd's 
Verbal Index to all the Poema, and Ex- 
planatory Notes. WUh 120 Engraningt 
hy l%mnp$on and othert, from Drawingt 
by W. Harvey, 2 toIs. 
Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, complete^ with 

Memoir, Notes, and Index. 
Vol 2. Paradise Begained, and other 
Poems, with Verbid Index to all the 
Poems. 
Mndie^s British Birds. Kevised b^ 
W. C L. Maktin. Fifty-two Figuret and 
1 PlaUt qf Eggt, In 2 vols. 

' 5 or, with the pkdet oolcnred. 
It, 6d. per vol. 

Kaval and Military Heroes of Great 

Britain ; or, CMendar of Vlctoiy. Being a 
Record of British Valour and Oonquest 
by Sea and Land, on every day. In the 
jfitr, from the time of William the 
GbncLueror to the Battle of Inkermann. 
By Midor Jomra^ R.M., and Lieutoiant 
P. BL Ni00LA8» BJMf. Twmlty-fowr Porm 
traitt. Be. 
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Vioolini's History of the Jesuits: 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrines, andDe- 
sigM. Fine Portrattt vf Loyola, Lalnit, 
Javier, Borgia, Aequaoiva, Pare la Chaitt, 
oHdFopt GanigaHdliL 

Vorway and its Scenery. Gompna- 
ing Prioe's JoumU, with large Additions, 
and a Road-Book. Edited by T. Fobbstsb. 
Twenty'two lUuatraiiont, 

Paris and its Snvirons, including 

VerBallles, St Cloud, snd Excursions faito 
the Champagne Districts. An illustrated 
Handbook for Travelleis. Edited by T. 
Forbrbb. Twenty^elght beauiifia A»- 
gravingt. 

Petrarch's Sonnets, and otiiev Poems. 

Translated Into fclnglfesh Verse, ^various 
hancta. With a Life of the Poet, fay 
THOiuaCAMPBBLL. With 16 Eogrooingt, 

Pickering's History of the Baees of 
Mao, with an Analytical Synopsis of the 
Natural History of Man. ^y Dr. Hall. 
lUuttrated by ntmerout PortraUL 

; or, teith the plates oohtired, 
lt,ed, 

%* An excellent Edition of a work ori- 
ginally published at SI. 3i. by the 
American Government. 

Pictorial Handhook of Iiondon, Com- 

S rising its Antiquities, Archltecmre, Arts, 
lanouctures, Trade, Institutions, Ex- 
hibitions, Suburbs, &c Two hundred 
andjlvt EngraviMgit and a largt Map, by 
Lowry, 
This volume contains above 900 pegss, 
and is ondoubtedly the cheapest flve- 
shiUlng volume ever produced. 

Pictorial Handhook of Modem Oeo- 

graphy, oi\ a Popular Plan. St. 6d. lUuS' 
trated by 160 Erifravingt and blMapt. 6s. 

; or, tffith the mope coloured 

1t,td 
Two laiige Bdltbns of this volume have 
been sold. The present New Edition 
is corrected and improved ; and, besides 
Introdudi^^ the recent Genguaea of 
England and other countries, records 
the changes which have taken place 
in Ital^ and America. 

Pope's Poetical Works. Edited by 
^BEBS Gabbuthbbs. Ifumerout JVn- 
gravingt, 2 vols. 

■ Homer*s Iliad. With Intro- 

duction and Notes by J. S. Waxbov, MjL 
lUuttrated by the entire Seriet of Fia^ 
man*t Detignt, beauHfuUy engraeed by 
Motet (in thefuU Bvo. tite). 

Homer's Odyssey, Hymns, 



fee., by other translators, iiieludlng Ghap- 
msB, and Intzodmotion and NoCea by J. 6. 
Watsok, MJL Fkamam^t Detigm beaa- 
ttfvtty engravtd by Motet, 



BOHI^'S VABI0V8 LIBBARIES. 



Pope's Life. Iftdnding many of his 
Letters. By Robbst Cabbuthsbs. Kew 
Edition, revlMd and enltfged. HMttm- 

. Mmf. 

a%e prtotding 5 voU. moJbe a eomplete 
and e2«$«i( mKMm ^ i'twe'^ Poetical 
TR)rte cmA 2VtifMlal6mt for 25«. 

Pottsry and PoroeUin, and other Ob- 
jects of Vertu (a Guide to the Knowledge 
of). To which is added an Engraved List 
of all the Imown Marks and Monograms. 
By HsmiT G. Boilir. Nvmenm JSngrav- 
ing*. 

—— ; or, Qokured, 10». %d. 

Prout's (Father) Beli^Lues. New 
£diti(ni, reylsed and largely augmented. 
Tvoeniyone tpMUd SUhingt fty MacMm, 
Two yolnmes in one. It. 6a. 

Bocreationfl in Bhootiag. By 

"Gbaybh." New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. fi2 Sngra/tavngi on Wood, nfUr 
SwrveUt and 9 JBnffravingt on Steel, wi^y 
after A» Cooper, BJL 

Bedding's History and Descriptions 

of Wines, Ancient and Modem. Twenty 
UeuU^vi WoodaUt, 

Bonnie's Insect Architeotvre. new 

JBdition. Revised by the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A. 

Bobinson Crosoe. With Illustrations 
by Stotuasd and Habvbt. Twelve beau- 
tifvl JSngravings on Sted, and 74 on 
Wood. 

— — ; or, without the Steel illustra- 
tions, 3f . 6(2. 

Theprettieet JMition extant. 
Borne in the Nineteenth Centnry. 

New Edition. Revised by the Author. 
Illustrated by 34 Jine Steel Enffravif^t. 
2 vols. 

Southey's Life of Nelson. With 
Additional Notes. JUuttnUed with 64 
ISngravingt, 

Starling's (lliss) Noble Deeds of 

Women ; or. Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. jFburteen (eaut^^'ttj 
nXuttrotioni, 



Stnart and Betetf li Anttqittiiis 6f 

Athens, and other Monuments of Greeoe. 
lUuttrated in 11 StctH PtiUet, emd mh 
merout Woodcutt. 

Tales of the Genii ; or, the Delightfdl 

Lessons of Horam. Numerom WoodctUi, 
and 8 Steel Bngravings, (tfter Stothard. 

Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
lated into English Spenserian Verse, wHii 
a Life of the Author. By J. H. WmsN. 
IBight JSngraivinfft on SUd, and 9i on 
Wood, by Thimton, 

Walker's Xsnly EzezeiseB. Con- 
tainlng Skating, Biding, Driving Hunting, 
Shooting, Sailing, Rowing; Swimming, Ac. 
New Edition, revised by "Gbavbh." 
Forty-four Skel Jtatet, and numeroui 
Woodcutt. 

Walton's Complete Angler. Edited 

by Edwabo Jbssb, Esq. To which is 
added an Account of Fishing Stations, ice, 
by H. G. BoHN. Vpvoardt of 203 JBn- 
yrainnQt. 

— ; or, vrith 26 additio>MU page 
JUuetrationt on Stee^ U. 6d. 

Wellington, lift ot By An Old 
Soldibb, firom the materlala of MazweU. 
Eighteen Sngravingt. 

White's Natnral History of Bel- 
bome. With Notes by Sir WxLLUM Jab- 
DiNBandEDWABDJateKtEsq. iUustrated 
by 40 highly-Jlnitked JEngravings. 

■ ; or, with the plates colouredy 

Is.ed. 

Toongy The, Lady's Book. A Ma- 
nual of Ellegant Recroations, Arts, Sciences, 
and Accomplislunents ; including Geology, 
Mineralogy, Conchok^, Botany, Ento- 
mology, Ornithology, Costume, Embroi- 
deiy, the Escritoire, Archery, Riding, 
Music (instrumental and vocal), Dancb^ 
EzerclMS, Painting, Pbotograpny, &&, &c. 
Edited bv distinguished Professors. Tioeive 
Svndred Woodcut lUMttraHonM, cmd teve- 
raifine Engravinge on Steel, 7«. 6cL 

' ; or, cloth gilt, gUt edgesj 95. 



Zl. 

Bohn's Classical Library. 

6f. per Volume, eaoupting those marked olhenvise. 



JBsehylllB. Literally Translated mto 
En^Ush Froae by an Oxonian. 3*. 
6d. 



, Appendix to. Containing 
the New Readings given In Hennann's 
posthumous Edition of iEschylus. By 
Gbobqb BoxasSk M JL • 3«. 6d. 



Ammianns Harcellinns. History of 
Rome from Constantius to Valans. Trans- 
lated by a D. YoMQB, BJL Double 
volume Is. 6d. 

Apnleiusy the Golden Ass ; Death of 

Socrates : Florida; and Discourse on Magic. 
To which la added a Metrical Version of 
Cupid and Psyche; and Mrs. Tide's 
Psycjhe. Frontispieoe. 
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ArittophMMf' OoBMdnM. Utenlljr 
TnnaUted, with Motet andEztnctt from 
Frere'B and other Hetrlod Tcnlona, bj 
W.J.HlOKO. SvolA. 

ToLl. Adiamiaoi^ Koightti Clondi^ 
Waspt, PMC6, and Birds. 

Vol. a. I^rsiftrata. TbesmqiboriAzdBaB, 
Frog8, EcdeBlazaaaa, and mtos. 

Aristotle's Xthios. Literally Tran»- 
latad b7 ArchdeacoD BBOwm, late Glaaaical 
Itefaaaor of King's College. 

Folltios tnd Xoonomics. 

Translated hj £. Walvobd, M JL 

Metapliysies. Literally Tnitis- 



lated, with llotes, Analysis, Examination 

Saestl&ns, and Index, by tbe Rev. Juhv 
:. M'MAHcnr, M. A^ and Gold Medallist in 
Metaphysics, T.G.D. 

History of Anfaiftls. In Ten 



Books. Translated, with Notes and Index, 
by RicnABD Cbbsswsll, MJL' 

Organon ; or, Logical Treat- 



ises. With Notes, J(c ByO.F.OwEii»MA. 
3 TolSi, 3«. 6«L each. 

Bhetorie and Pootiei. Lite- 



nUy Translated, with ExamlnatUm Qnes- 
tloDs and Notes, by an Oxonian, 

AtkeiUBUS. The Beipnoeophista ; or, 
tbe Banquet of the Learned. Translated 
by 0. D. YoaiaB, B.A. 8 Tola. 

Cassar. Complete^ with the Alexan- 
drian, A Mean, and Spanish Wan. lite- 
rally Translated, with Notes. 

Catnllns, Tibvllns, and the Vigil of 

Venns. A Literal Ftose Translation. To 
which are added Metrical Versions by 
Lamb, Qrautobb, and others. Frontit' 
piece. 

Cieero's Orations. Literally Trans- 
lated by G. D. Yonqb, Bjl. In4Tols. 

Vol. 1. Contains the Orations against 
Verres, ftc. Portrait. 

Vol. 2. Catiline, Archies. Agrarian 
Law, Bablrlns, Mnrena, l^lla, sc. 

Vol. 3. Orations for hlsHonse. Plancins, 
Sextins, Coellns, Mllo, Ugarlus, ftc. 

VoL 4. Mlsoellaneons Orations, and 
Bhetorlcal Works ; with Qeneral In- 
dex to tbe four volumes. 

on the Nature of the Gods, 



Divloation. Fate, Laws, a Republic, Ac. 
TransUted by C. D. Tosofl; B.A., and 
F. Barham. 

Academies, De Finibos, and 



Tusculan Qneetlons. liy 0. D. Tokok. 
. B.A. With Sketch of the Greek Philo- 
sophy. 

Offices, Old Age, Friendship, 



Scipio'9 bream, Paradoxtti. kc Literally 
Translatpd. by R. Ki>>ioxui, St. ed. 
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CSeore on Oratory and Orators. 1^ 

J. 8. WATKnr, MJL 

Demosthenes' Orations. Translated, 

with Notes, by GL Raw KxnrKDT. In 6 
▼<^nmes. 
Vol. 1. The Oly&thlao, Philippic, and 

other Public OfBttons. 3f . 6d. 
YoL 8. On the Qmm and en tbe, Bn- 

baasy. 
Vol 3. Against Leptinesk MkKaa. An- 

drotrlon, and Aristocrates. 
VoL 4. Private and other Orations. 
YoL 6. Mlacellaneoua Orations. 

Dictionary of Latin (^notations. In- 
ctndlng Proverbs, Maxima Mottoei^Law 
Terms, and Phraaes; and a Collection of 
above 500 Greek Quotations. With all the 
quantities marked, k £DRlltth Translations. 

, with Index Verbanim. 6«. 

Index Yerborum only. Is. 

Diogenes Laertins. Lives and Opin- 
ions of the Anelent Philosophers. Txans- 
Uted, with Notes, by G. D. Yowx. 

Euripides. Literally Translated. 2yo1s. 

YoL 1. Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo- 
lytna, Aloestls, Baocbie, Ueraclidse, 
whlgenla in AnUde, and Iphlgenia In 
Taurls. 

Yol. 2. Hercules Furens, Troades, Ion, 
Andromache, Suppliant^ Helen, 
Electra, Qydops, Rhesus. 

Oreek Anthology. LiteixJly Trans- 
lated.. With Metrical Yerslons by vttions 
Authors. 

Greek Bemancei of Heliodoms, 

Longtts, and Achilles Tatlus. 

Herodotus. A New and Literal 
Translation, by Henht Cast, M.A., of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 

Hesiod, CaUimachus, and Theognis. 

Literally Translated, with Notes, by J . 
Banks, M.A. 

Homer's Iliad. Literally Translated, 
by an Oxokiak. 

Odyssey, Hymns, Ae. Lite- 
rally Translated, by en Oxokiak. 

Horace. Literally Translated, by 

Smabt. Carefully revised by an Ozoniax. 
35. Cd. 

Justin, Cornelius Hepos, and £utro- 

pins. Literally Tnmslaled, with Noteb 
and Index, by J. S. Waisom, M.A. 

Juvenal, Persius, flulpieia, and Ln* 

dlius. 3y L. Kvans, M.A. With tbe 
Metrical version by GifTord. firontiiiriect. 

LlTy. A new and Litei*al Translation. 
By Dr. Spillan and others. In 4 vok. 
Yol 1. Contains Books t-^ 
YoL 2. Books 9—26. 
Yul. 3. Books 27—36. 
Yul. 4. Books 37 to the end } and Index. 



BOHN'8 VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 



Lncan'i Phanalia. Translated, wiih 

Notes, by H. T. Riuby. 
Lneretius. Literally Translate, with 
Notes, by the Rev. J. S. WxTsoif , M.A. 
And tbe Metrical Version by J. M. Ooon. 
ICartial'i EpigraniB, eomplete. Lite- 
rally Translated. Each aocumpanied by 
one or more Verse Translations selected 
from the Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. With a coplons Index. 
Doable volume (660 pages). 1«. 6d. 
Ovid's Works, complete. Litei-ailj 
Translated. 3 yols. 
VoL 1. Fasti. Tristla, Epistlee, &c. 
VoL 2. Metamorphoses. 
Vol. 3. Heroides, Art of Love, &c 
Pindar. Literally Translated, by Daw- 
son W. TuBNBR, and the Metrical Version 
by Abbaham Mookb. 
Plato's Works. Translated by the 
Rev. H. Cast and others. In 6 vols. 
Vol. 1. The Apolof^ of Socrates, Crlto, 
Phsedo, Qorgias, Protagoras, Phaedrus, 
Tbestetns, Enthyphron, Lysis. 
VoL 2. The Republic, Timaeus, ftCMtlas. 
VoL 3. Meno^ Euthydemus. The So- 
phist, Statesman. Gratylus, Parme- 
nides, and the Bangnet. 
VoL 4. Phllebus, Charmides, Laches, 
The Two Aldbiades, and Ten other 
Dial(^^e8. 
VoL 6. The Laws. ^^^^ 

VoL «. The Doubtful Works. With 
Genoral Index. 
. Dialogues^ an Analysis and 

Index to. Wiih References to the Trans- 
lation in Bohn's Classical Ldbrary. By Dr. 
Day. [In preparation. 

Plaatns's Comedies. Literally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by H. T. Rilbt, B.A. 
In 2 vols. 
Pliny's Natural History. Translated, 
with Ckxpious Notes, by the late John 
BosxocK, M.D., FJE143., and H, T. Rilky, 
BJl In 6 vols. 

Propertins, Petronins, and Johannes 

Secnndns. Literally Translated, and ac- 
companied by Poetical Versions, from 
vMrioQa aonroes. 

Qnintilian's Institutes of Oratory. 

Literally Translated, with Notes, Ac, by 
J. S. Watson, MJL In 2 vols. 



Sallost, Floras, and Yelleins Pater* 

cuius. With Copious Notes, Biographical 
Notices, and Index, by J. S. Watson. 

Sophocles. The Oxford lYaaslation 
revised. 

Standard Library AUas of Classical 

Gec^aphy. Twenty-two large ooloure4 
Mapt according to the latest oMthariiiei. 
With a complete Index (accentuated), 
giving the latitude and longitude of every 
place named in the Maps. Imp.Svo. 7«.6a 

Strabo's Geograpby. Translated, 
with Copious Notes, by W. Falconesi, 
M. A, and H. C. Hamilton, Esq. With 
Index, giving the Ancient and Modem 
Names. In 3 vols. 

Snetonios' Lives of the "^elve 

Csesars, and other Works. Thomson's 
Translation, revised, with Notes, by T. 

FOBESTBB. 

Tacitus.. Literally Translated, with 
Notes. In 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. The Annals. 
Vol 2. The History, Sermanla, Agri- 
cola, &c. With Index. 

Terence and Pbaedrns. By H. T. 

RiLSY, B.A. 

Theocritus, Bion, Mosohns, and 

U'yrtseus. By J. Banks, M.A. With the 
Metrical Versions of Chapman. 

The Thougbts of tbe Emperor M. 

Amrelius Antoninus. Translated by Geo. 
Ijosq. 3s. 6dL 
Tbucydides. Literally Translated by 
Rev. H. Dale. In 2 vols. 3(. td, each. 

Virgil. Literally Translated by Da- 
vmeoN. New Edition, careftilly revised. 

Xenopbon's Works. In 3 Vols. 

VoL 1. The Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
Translated, with Notes, by J. S. Wat- 
son, M.A. And a Geographical Com- 
mentary, by W. F. AiNswoBTH, FJS^, 
FJI.G.S.. &c 

VoL 2. Cyropaedia and Hellenics. By 
J. S. Watson, MJL, and the Rev. H. 
Dalk. 

Vol. 3. The Minor Works. By J. S. 
Waxson, M.A. 



SIX. 



Bohn's Scientific Library. 

6«. per Yohjmty excepting those marked otherwise. 



Agassis and Mould's Comparative 

Physiology. Enlarged by Dr. Weight. 
Upwardtiff^OO Engravings. 

Ba<Mm'8 Vovam Organnm and Ad- 
vancement of Leamince. Complete, with 
Nbtes, by J. Dkvnt. MJL. . 

Bull's Ghronologioal Tables, Bevised 

and Enlarged. Comprebepdlng the Cbro- 
|N>logy and History of t^e Worlc?, from 



the earliest times. By J. Wiuooohbt 
KossK. Double Volume. lOt.} or, half, 
bound, 10«. id. 

Index of Dates. Comprehending the 
principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the earliest to 
the present time, alphabetically arranged. 
By J. W. RoBSE. Double volume, lOi. ; 
or, hall-bound, lOt. (id. 
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BoUey*! Xanual of TMhnieal Analy- 
sis. ▲ Guide for the Testing of NatonJ 
and ArtifidAl Sabstanoes. By fi. fl. Paul. 
100 Wood Engravingg, 

BSIDOEWATEB TBEATI8X8. — 
— ^-~ Bell on the Hand. Its Mecha- 
nism and Vital Endowments as evincing 
Design. Seventh Edition BevUed. 

Xir1>y on tke Hiatory, Eabita, 



and Instincts of Animals. Kdited, with 
Notes, by T. Rtxkb JoNxa Nvmerout 
Engravings, manyoftchich art addiHonaZ, 
In 2 vols. 

Xidd on the Adaptation of 



External Nature to the Physical Condition 
of HHaM* 3t. 6d. 

WlLewell's Aatronomy and 



General Physics, considered with refer- 
ence to Natural Theology. Si. 6d. 

Chalmen on tlie Adaptatiyen 

of External Nature to the Moral and In- 
teUectnal Gonstitutioa of Man. 6s. 

Front's Treatise on Chemis- 



try, Meteorology, and Digestion. Edited 
hy Dr. J. W. Qbifiitb. 

— Bnckland's Geology and 

Mineralogy. 2 vols. ISs. 

Boget's Animal and Vege- 



table Physiology. JUustrated. In 2 vols. 
8l. each. 

Carpenter's (Br. W. B.) Zoology. A 

Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, 
Instincts, and Uses, of the principal Fami- 
Ues of the Animal Kingdom, and of the 
chief forms of Fossil Remains. New edition, 
revised to the present time, under arrange- 
m«nt with the Author, by W. S. Dallas, 
F.LjS. Uhutrated with numy hundred 
Jine Wood Engravings, In 2 vols. 6ff. each. 

_ MechanieaA Philosophy, As- 
tronomy, and Horology. A Popular Ex- 
position. 188 lUuttnUions, 

—— Tegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. A coroplete Intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Plants. New 
Edition, revised, under arrangement with 
the Author, by E. Lahkbbteb, M.D., &c. 
Several hundred lUustratums on Wood. 6«. 

Animal Physiology. New 



Edition, thoroughly revised, and in part 
re-written bv the Author. Chords ^ 
300 capital lUustratums. 6i. 

Chess Congress of 1862. A Collec- 
tion of ihe Games played, and a Selection 
of the Problems sent m for the Competi- 
tion. Edited l^ J. LSwsnthal, Manager. 
With an Account of the Proceedings, and 
A Memoir of the Brittih Chess Association, 
by J. W. Mekat, Hon. Sea 7i. 

Cherrenl on Colour. Containing the 
Principles of Haimony and Contrast of 
18 



Oolonn, and tbelr apidkatton to th« Aria. 
Translated fhim the fVev^ by Ghauw 
Habxsl. Only oomplate Edition. Semrai 
Plates, Or, with an additional series of 
16 Plates in OoloBTk Is, id, 

Clark's (Hugh) Introdnetiaa t$ 

Heraldry. With nearly IfmiOuitredians. 
istt JBdtMm. Revised and enlorgod by J. a. 
PlanohS, Bonge Crolz. Or. with all tha 
Illustrati(XM coloured, 15s. 

Comte's Philosophy of the Mencei* 

By G. H. Lewes. 

Ennemoser's History of Xagie. 

Translated by Wiluah Howm. With 
an Appendix of the most reraai^ble auod 
best authenticated Stories of AppMitiooi|» 
Dreams, TaUe-Toming, and ^^Mt-Bop- 
ping, &C. In 2 vols. 

Handhook of Domeetio Medicine. Pb- 

?ularly arranfced. By Dr. HsiniY Datzxs. 
00 pages. With oramplete Index. 

Handbook of Games. By YBrioTis 

Amateurs and Professors. Comprising 
treatises on aU the princhMil Games of 
chance, skill, and manual dexterity. In 
all, above 40 games (the Whist, Draughts, 
and Billiards being especially oOihpr^en- 
sive). Edited by Hi G. Bomr. Miw 
fraud ly numerous Diofframs, 

Hogg's (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Con- 
taining Medianics, Pneumaties, Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulic^ Aooustica, Optka, 
Galorio, Electricity, Voltaism, and Mag- 
netism. New Edition, enlarged. Up- 
vxsrds qf 400 Woodcuts. 

Hind's Introdnotion to Astronomy. 

With a Vocabulary, containing an Expla- 
nation of all the Terms in present use. 
New Edition, eofaogecl Iftmisrout En^ 
gravings. 3s. 6d. 

HnmboldVs Cosmos; or Bketeh of a 

Physical Description of the Universe. 
Translated fy E. Q Oiti and W. a 
Dallas, F.LjS. Fine Portrait. In five 
vols. 3f. 6d. each ; excepting VoL V., 6t. 
*«* In this edition the notes are placed 
beneath the text, Humboldf s snalyticid 
Summaries and the passages hitherto sup- 
pressed are includea, and new and com- 
prehensive Indices are added. 

■ Travels in America. In 8 vols. 

* Views of Hatnre ; or, Con- 

templations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation. Translated by K. a Ons and 
H. G. BoHH. A iae-slmtte letter from the 
Author to the Publisher; translations of 
the quotations^ and a complefce Indes. 

Humphrey's Coin CoUeotor^a Ma^ 

nuaL A popular Introduction to the 
Study of Coins. SIghlyJiniAei 
ingt. In 2 vols. 



BOHirS VABIOUa LIBHABIE8. 



Himt'i (Bobert) Pe«try of Bdtnee; 

or. SiodlM of the Physical Phenotten* of 
Nfttare. By Profeeior Huht. New Edi- 
tion, enlarged. 

IndQZ of Dates. Seg Blair^i Tables. 

Joyce's Scientiftc Dialog^ies. Com- 

Eleted to the present state of Knowledge, 
y Dr. G&iFFiTH. Nvmerout WdodcuU, 

Kni^t's (Chas.) Knowledge is Power. 

A Popular Mannal of Political Economy. 

Leetojes on Painting. By the Royal 
Academicians. With Introductory Essay, 
and Notes by R. Woainni; Esq. Portraits, 

IKanteU's (Dr.) Geological Excur- 
sions throoiich the Isle of Wight and Dor- 
setshire. New Edition, by T. Rdpbrt 
JoKBS, Esq. ihunereut heauttfully ext- 
euted Woodeutt, and a Geologleal Map. 

>' Medals of Creation ; or, 

First Lessons in Oeology and the Study 
of Organic Remains; including Geological 
Excursions. New Edition, revised. (70- 
loured Platett and 9everal hundred beau- 
tiful WoodcuU. In % rols., T«. 6d. eadi. 

■ Petrifactions and their 

Teachings. An Illustrated Handbook to 
ttie Organic Bemaioa in the British Ma- 
seun. Nwaurma Engravings. 6t. 

— — Wonders of Oeology ; or, a 

Familiar Exposition <4, Geological Hie' 
nomena. New Edition, augmented by T. 
Rupert JoNE8>F.G.S. Coloured Gesiogical 
Map of JBngkmdt Plates, and nearly 300 
beautiful Woodcuti, In2vol8.,7s.6<ieadL 

]Iorp]iy*s Games of Chess. Being 

the Matches and best Games played by 
the American Champion, witii Explana- 
tory and Analytical Notes, by J. LBwxbt- 
XHAL. Portrait and Memoir. 

It contains by far the largest ooUection 
of games played by Mr. Morphy extant In 
any form, and baa reoeiyed his endorse- 
ment and co-operation. 

Oersted's 8onl in Nature, fto. Portrait, 



Biehardson's Geology, inehidiiig 

Mineralogy and Palaeontology. Revised 
and enlarged, by Dr. T. Wbobx. Upwardi 
of 400 Uhutrationt. 

Sohonw's Earth, Plants, and Man ; and 

Kobell's Sketches ^m the Mineral King- 
dom. Translated by A. HsmrBBT, F.Rjl 
CoUnurtdMapcfth* Geography of Plantt. 

Smith's (Py^)^ Geology and Borip- 
tore ; or. The Relation between the Holy 
Scriptures and Geological Science. 

Stanley's Classified Synopsis of the 

Principal Painters of the Dutch and Fle- 
mish Schools. 

Stannton's Chess-player's Handbook. 

Numerout Diagrams. 
Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the ChesS'player's Handbook. Con- 
taining all the most Important modem 
improvements in the 0|)entngs, lUostrated 
by actual Games ; a revised Code of Chess 
Laws; and a Selection of Mn Morphy's 
Games in England and France. 6i. 

' Chesa>player*s Companion. 

^Comprising a new Treatise on Odds, Gk>l- 
lection of Match Game^ and a Selection 
of Original Problems. 

Chess Tonmamint of 1851. 



ITtunerotu Jlhatrationi. 

Stoekhardf s Principles of COiemis- 
try, exemplified Vd a series of simple exp^ 
riments. Uptoards of 270 JUtutraiums. 

Agrioalttiral Chemistry; or. 

Chemical Field Lectures. Addressed to 
Farmers. Translated, with Notes, by 
Flnofessor Hbnfsvt, F.R.S. To which is 
added, a Paper on Liquid Manure, by 
J. J. Mbchi, Esq. 

lire's (Br. A.) Cotton Maanlhotare 

of Great Britain, systematically investi- 
gated; with an introductoiy view of its 
comparative state hi Foreign Countries. 
New Edition, revised and completed to 
the present time, by P. L. Soixohds. One 
kundredandjifty WuttroHont. In2vol£. 

■ Philosophy of Mannfectn res ; 

or, An Expoeitton of the Factory ^stem 
of Great Britain. New Ed^ oontlnaed to the 
present tlm«, by P. L. Snoionxi. 7f. 6d. 



zm. 



Bohn'ft Cheap Series. 



Boswell S liJCs of JoIuuko. Includ- 
ing his Tour to the Hebrides, Tour in 
wales, Ao. Edited, with large additions 
and Noteikbr the Ric^t Hon. Jomr Wilsoh 
Cbokbb. liie second and most complete 
Copyrli^t Edition, re-arranged and re- 
vised according to the suggestions of 
Lord Hacanlay, by the late John 
Wbiqbt, Esq., with fhrtfaer additions by 



Mr. GsoKB. OMoardt tf 40 /ne A»- 
grax^M mk SUbL. In i vols, cloth, 4<. 
eadi, or 8 parts 2c. each. 
%* The public has now for iSt. what 
was formerly pabUahed al Si. 

BosweU's Johnsoniana. AConeotion 
of Mlacellaaeona Aneodotai sod Sayings 
of Dr. Samuel Johnson, gathered firom 
nearly a hundred publicatioosw A 8emid 
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to 1k$ prteeding, ^wkiek U/wnm vol. (, 
or jMitf 9 mid 10. Xngramngt on Sturl 
In 1 ToL doth. 4«^ or In 2 ports, 2«. each. 

Gape and the KaiBn. ByH. Wikiu). 
Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) Fhyiiology 

of Tempennoe 'ood Total Atwtinoooe. 
• Iced ; on fine piper, doth, St. 6d. 

Cinq-Kan; or a Oonipiraej under 

Looii XIIL An HlBtorical Bomance by 
A. de Tigny. St. 

Dibdin's Sea Songi (Admiralty Edi- 
tion). miutnUioni by CmOeahMiik, 
2«. 6(L 

Xmenon't Twenty Esiayi. 1^. 6d. 

Engliih Characterif tics. 1«. 

Orations and Lectures. U. 6d, 

•^— — BepresentatiTe Men. Com- 
plete. 1«. 6d. 

Franklin's (Benjamin) Genuine Au- 
tobiogra^y. From the Original Matfn- 
•cripL By Jabed SPABK8. it. 

Gervinus's Introduction to the His- 
tory of the 19th Centory. From the 
Gennan. 1«. 

Chiiiof s Idlb of Xonk. U, 6d. 

Monk's Contemporaries. Stu- 
dies on the English Revolution of 1688. 
Portrait of Clarendon, U, 6<i 

Hawthorne's (Nathaniel) Twice Told 

Tales. First and Second Series, is. each. 
—— the 2 Tols. in one. 2«, 

—— Snow Image & other Tales. U, 
Scarlet letter. U, ed. 



" House with the Seven Oables. 

A Bomanoe. is. 6d. 

Irving's (Washington) Life of Mo- 
hammed. Portrait. Is. «<i. 

■ Successors of Mohammed. 

ls.6(L 

Life of Gtoldsmith. 1«. 6d. 

-: Sketch Book. Is. 6d. 

Tales of a Traveller. Is. Bd. 

— — Tour on the Prairies. Is. 
■■ Conquests of Granada and 

Spain. 2 vols. is. 6(2.eadi. 

Lifb of Columbus. 2 toIs. 



ls.6d.eadL 

Companions of Columbus. 



II. 6d. 



Irvtog's (Washington) Adventures 

of Captain BonoevlUe. Is. 6cL 

— — - Knickerbocker's Hew York. 

U.6d. 

■ Tales of the Alhambra. 1«. Bd. 

— -^ Conquest of Florida. Is. Bd, 

AbbotsfordandNewstead. Is. 

Salmagundi. Is. Bd. 

Braeebridge Hall. Is. 6d. 

Astoria. 2s. 

Wolforf s Boost, and other 

Tales, is. ; fine paper, Is. 6d. 



Life Of Washington. Autho- 

rized Edition (uniform with the Works). 
Fine Portrait, Ac. 6 parts, with General 
Index, as. 6d. each. 

Life and Letters. By his 
Nephew, PixBBBE.IsyiiiQ. Portrait, In 
4 parts. 2s. eadu 

V For Washington Irving's Collected 
Works, see p. 9. 

Lamartine's Genevieve; or, The 

History of a Servant GHrL Tranaiated by 
A. R. SOOBLE. is. 6d. 

■ Stonemason of Saintooint. 

A Village Tale. is. 6d. 

Three Months in Power. 2s. 



Mayhew's Image of his Father. 

TwdAot page lUwtrationt on Steel bg 
"Pmz." 2s. 

Munchausen's (Baron) Idfe and Adp 

ventures. Is. 

Sandford and Merton. By Thomas 
Day. Eight jLne£ngravingt by Jnday. 2s. 

Taylor's El Dorado; or, Pictures of 

the Qold Beglon. 2 vols. Is. eadi. 

Willis's (N. Parker) People I have 

Met; or. Pictures of Society, and People 
of Mark. Is. 6d. 

Convalescent; or, Bambles 

and Adventures. Is. 6<i 



Life Here and There; or. 

Sketches of Society and Adventure. lt,9d. 



Hurry-graphs; or, Sketches 

of Scenery, Celebrities, and Society. Is. td, 

Pendllings by the V(9j. 
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PourJine^laUt* ^. 6d. 



BOHN'8 VARIOUS LIBRARIES. 



XIV. 

The Aldine Edition of the British Poets. 

In 52 hftndsome volnmeB. 

Mkssrs. bell akd D ALDT. having become sole proprietors of the copyright of the ALDINH! 
IMition of the BRITISH POETS, originally pubUsbed by the late Mr. Pickering, have 
endeavoured to give increased value to the new issue by a careful revjsion of the texts, 
by the corrections of errors, and by the addition of any illustrative matter that recent 
literary investigation has provided. Nearly all the authors have undergone tiiis revision, 
and the services of the most competent editors have been secured. The Publishers 
believe that the handiness of its size, the elegance of its external i^pearanoe, and the 
care which has been taken to secure correctness and completeness, render this the best, 
most accurate, and most scholar-like edition that has yet been produced. Price, 122. 18«. 6(2. 

Separately 6t. per VdUme. 



Akenside, with a Memoir by the Rev. 

A. Dycb, and additional Letters. 

Beattie, with a Memoir by the Rev. 

ALEXAKnBK DTCB. 

Bums, with a Memoir by Sir Harris 
Nicolas. This edition contains several 
Copyright Pieces. 3 vols. 

Butler, with a Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MrrFORD. 2 vols. 

Chaucer, with a Memoir by Sir Harris 
NrooLAS. Edited by R. Morbis, Esq., 
- with a veiy complete Glossary. 6 vols. 

Cfhurchill, Tooke's Edition, carefally 
revised and corrected, with a Memoir by 
Jahbs Hannat, additional Notes, and a 
New Index. 2 vols. 

Colliiis, with a Memoir by W. MoT 
THOMASk Esq. 

Cowper, including his Minor Trans- 
lations. Edited by John Bbucb, Esq., 
FJS.A. With a Memoir by the Editor, 
and additional Copyright Pieces. 3 vols. 

Bryden, with a Memoir by the Rev. 

B. HooPBB, F.S.A. Carefally revised. 
5 vols. 

Falconer, with a Memoir by the Rev. 

J. MCTFORD. 

Ooldsmith, with a Memoir by the Rev. 
J. MrcFOKD, carefully revised. 

Gray, witli Notes and a Memoir by the 
i£ev. Jomi Mrvobp. 



Eirke White, with a Memoir by Sir 
H. Nicolas, and additional Notes. Care- 
fully revised. 

Milton, with a Memoir by the Rev. J« 
MiTFORD. 3 vols. 

Pamell, with a Memoir by the Rev. J. 

MiTfOUD. 

Pope, with a Memoir by the Rev. A, 
I>rcB. 3 vols. 

Prior, with a Memoir by the Rev. J. 
MiTFOBD. 2 vols. 

Shakespeare, with a Memoir by the 
Rev. A. Dtce. 

Spenser, with a Memoir by J. Patne 

COLLIBB. 6 vols. 

Surrey, with a Memoir by J. Yeoweli^ 

Esq. 
Swift, with a Memoir by the Rev. J. 

MiTFOBD. 3 vols. 

Thomson, with a Memoir by Sir H. 
Nicolas, Annotated 1^ Pktrr CmtNiKO- 
HAM, Esq., F.S.A., and additional Poems, 
carefully revised. 2 vols. 

Wyatt, with a Memoir by J. Yeowell, 
Esq. 

Toung, with a Memoir by the Ker. 
JoHH Mrtord, and addltiooal Poems. 
2 vols. 
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XV. 

Bell and Daldy's Pocket Volmnes. 

A Series of Select Works of FeTonrlto Anttio^ •Atfiai for genel*! nsdtti, moderate In 
price, compact and elegant in form, and execated in a style fitting them to be peima- 
nently preserved. Impoial 32mcL, clotb, gill top. 



Bac<m*8 Enayi. 2s. 6(1. 

Bnmi't Poemi. 39. 

— — — BcmgB* 35. 

Ooleridge^B Foema. 3t, 

G. Dibdi&'i flea Bomgi amd Ballada. 

And others. 3s. 

Ifidihipouui, The. Aatobiographical 
Sketches of his own. early Career, by Cap- 
tain Basil Hall, B.N^ FJ^. 3s. 6<i. 

Lieutenant and Commander. By 
Captain Basil Hall, R.N., F.K^. Ss. ed. 

Qeorge Herbert's Poems. 2s. 6d, 

Bemains. 2^. 

Works. 3s. ed. 

The Sketch Book. By Washu^oton 

Ibviko. 3s. 6d. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washing- 
ton Ibting. 31. 6d. 



Charles Iamb's Tales from Shak- 

sppare. 3f. 

Longfellow's Evangeline and Voices, 

Sea-side, and Poems on Slavery. 3s. 

Hiawatha, k Gtolden Legend. 



3s. 



Wayside Inn, Hiles Standish, 

Spanish Student, &c 3s. 

Hilton's Paradise lost. 3?. 

Eegained, & other Poems. 3a. 

Bobin Hood Ballads. Ss. 
Shakspeare's Plays. Edited by 

6 vols., each 3s. 6d. 

For- 
traits <uid lUusiratUms. 3s. 

Lives of Donne, Wotten, 

Hooker, &c. 3s. 

White's Natural History of 8el- 

borna 3s. $d. 



Kbiohtlkt. 

Sonthey's Life of Kelson. 
Walton's Complete Angler. 



XVI. 

Bell and Daldy's Elzevir Series of Standard Authors. 

Small fcap. 8vo. 

Messrs. Bell and Daldt, having been fetvoured with many requests that their Pocket 
Volumes should be issued in a larger size, so as to be more smtable for Presents and School 
Prizes, are printing New Editions in accordance with these suggestions. 

They are issued under the general title of " Elzevir Series," to distinguish them from 
other collections. This general title has been adopted to indicate the spirit in which 
they are prepared ; that is to say, with the greatest possible accuracy as regards text, and 
the high^ degree of beauty that .can be attained in the workmanship. 

They are printed at the Chiswick Press, on fine paper, with rich margins, and issued in 
tasteful binding at prices varying from 3s. 6d. to 6s. 

Most of the Volumes already published in the " Pocket Volumes" will bfe issued in this 
Series, and others of a similar character wiU be added. Some will contain a highly-finished 
Portrait. 



Longfellow's Evangeline, Voices, 

Sea>side and Fire-side. 4s. 6d. 

. Hiawatha, and The Oolden 

Legend. 4s. 6<i. 

-Wayside Inn, Miles Standish, 



Spanish Student 4S. Sd. 

Bnms's Poetical Works. 45. 6d. 
Songs and Ballads. 48. 6d. 

Tliese Editions contain aU the copyrigM 
pieces published in the Aldine Edition. 

Cowpef s Poetical Works* 2 vols., 

each 4s. 6i. 



Coleridge's Poems. 4s. Sd, 
Shakspeare's Plays. Carefully edited 
by Thomas Kbigrtlet. In six volumes. 
' 5s. each. 

Walton's Angler. 48. (id. 

Lives of Donne, Hooker, 

Herbert, &c. 5s. 

Irving's Sketch Book. 5s. 

Tales of a Traveller. * 5». 

Milton's Paradise Lost. 5s. ~ 
Begained. ha. 
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Sontheys Life of KelsOH. 4«. 6d, 

others are in preparation 
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XVII. 

Books nnifbrm with the Aldiiie Edition of the Poets. 



Bacon's Advancemsnt of Learning. 

Kdited, with short Notes, by the Kev. 
G. W. KiTCHM, M JL, Christ Church, Ox- 
fbrd. 6f. 

Egaayi; or, Gonnieki Givll 

and Moral, with the Wisdom of the An- 
cients. With BeArenees and Notes by 

• S. W. SiNGEB, FJ3.A. 6*. 

- NoYum Organmn. Newly 

, Translated, with short Notes, by the Rev. 
Andrew Johkson, M.A. 65. Antlqne 

Bishop Bntler's Analogy of Eeli- 

^ gion; with Analytical Introduction and 
Copious Index, by the Rev. Dr. SrEEBE. 
Oi. Antique calf, lis. 6<{. 

• (SompIOtO Worlu: with Me- 
moir by the Rev. Br. Steeue. 2 vols. 
12«. 

flonnons and iJEtemains : with 



Memoir by the Rev. E. SrCKBBp LUD. 6c. 

*«* This volume contains some addi- 

' tional remains, which are copyright, and 

render It the mwt oom]^t« edition extant. 

The Works of Gray. Edited by the 

Rev. John MrrFORD. With his Corre- 
spondence with Mr. Chute and others. 
Journal kept at Rome, Criticism on the 
Sculpture^ &c JSem Edition. 5 vols. 
II. 5X. 

The Temple, and other Poems. By 

Geobge Hbsbert. With Culeridges 
! Notes.' iViett; Edition. 5«. Morocco^ an- 
tique calf or morocco. 10«. 6(2. 



Locke on the Conduct of the Soman 

Understandhig. Edited by Bolton Cob- 
Vet, Esq., M.R.SX. Sf. 6d. Antique 
calf, 8s. 6<i. 

** I cannot think any parent or instruc- 
tor Justified in neglecting to put this little 
treatise into the hands of a boy about the 
time when the reasoning faciUtles become 
developed." — HaUam. 

The Scheie Master. By Roger 

AscHAV. Edited, with Copious Notes and 
a Glossary, by the Rev. J. K B. Matob, 
M.A. 6s. 

Logic in Theology, and other Es- 
says. By Isaac Taylob, Esq. 6s. 

intimate Civilization. By Isaac 

Taylob, Esq. 6s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor^s Bnle and 

Exerdses of Holy Living and Holy Dyingt 
2 vols., 2s. 6d each. Morocco, antique cslf 
or morocco, 7s. 6d. each. In 1 vol., 6s. 
Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 10s. 6d. 

Vanghan's Sacred Poems and Pious 

li^jaculations. With Memoir by the Rev. 
U. F. Lyte. New JEdition, 5s. Antique 
calf or morocco, 10s. 6d. Large Paper, 
7s. 6d. Antique calf, 14s: Antique mo- 
rocco, ifts. , 

•• Preserving all the pieiy of Qeorge Her- 
bert, they have less of his quaint and 
fontastic turns, with a much larger infu- 
sion of poetic feeling and expression." — 
Lyte. 



xvni. 
The Library of English Worthies. 

kishop Butler's Analogy of Beligion; with Analytical Index, by the Her. 
Edwabd Strebb, LL.D. 12s. Antique calf, 12. is. 

** The present edition has been furnished with an Index of the Texts of Scripture 
quoted, and an Index of Words and Things considerably fuller than any hitherto 
pQbUshed."'iBci«tor's Preface. • 

Gower*s Confessio Amantis, with Life by Dr. Fault, and a Glossary. 3 vols. 

22. 2s. Antique calt 3Z. 6s. Only a limited number of Copies printed. 
Herbert's Poems and Bemains ; with 8. T. Coleridge's Notes, and Life by 

IzAAK Walton. Revised, with atMiUonal Notes, by Mr. J. Yeowxll. 2 vols. 12. Is. 

Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 22. 2s. 
Spenser's Complete Works ; witli Life, Notes, and Glossary, by Joim Payne 

CoLxJEB, Esq., F.S.A. 6 vols. 32. 15s. Antique calf, 62. 6s. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Bale and Exercises of IQfoly Living and Dying. 

2 vols. 12. Is. Morocco, antique calf or morocco, 22. 2s. 



Uniform vnth Vie above. 



The Physical Theory of Another lifB. By Isaac Taylor, Esq. 
*'l>ogic in Theology," .** Ultimate Civilization,''^ &c Ifew Editwn, 10s. i 
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LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

**The Beautiful in Nature Reproduced by Modern Art. — Wc have 
watched with much pleasure the gradual publication of an extensive and valuable 
series of works on the Natural History of Birds, Fishes, Butterflies, and Plants. 
F.acli volume is elegantly printed in royal 8vo., and illustrated with a very large 
number of well-executed engravings, printed in colours. . . . The authors and artists 
to whom have been entrusted the text and illustration of these original works are men 
of note and capacity in their several departments ; and it is with pleasure we invite 
the attention of our readers to these handsome books. . . . They form a complete 
library of reference on the several subjects to which they are devoted, and nothing 
more complete in their way has lately appeared. Although forming a library of 
natural history, each subject is in fact complete in itself.*' — The Bookseller. 



BREEDS BIRDS OF EUROPE AND THEIR EGGS, not ob- 

served in the British Isles. With Two hundred and thirty-eight beautifully 
coloured Plates. Four vols. 3/. 8j. 

COUCH'S HISTORY OF THE FISHES OF THE BRITISH 

ISLANDS. With Two hundred and fifty-six carefully coloured Plates. Four 
vols. 3/. X2J. 

HIBBERD'S (SHIRLEY) NEW AND RARE BEAUTIFUL 

LEAVED PLANTS. With Sixty-four coloured full page Illustrations. Exe- 
cuted expressly for this work. One vol. i/. $s, 

LOWE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH AND EXOTIC 

FERNS. With Four hundred and seventy-nine finely coloured Plates. Eight 
vols. 6/. 6f. 

LOWE'S OUR NATIVE FERNS; or, a History of the British 

Species and their Varieties. Containing descriptions of Fifty Spedes and Thirteen 
hundred Varieties. Illustrated with Seventy-nine coloured Plates and Nine 
hundred Wood Engravings. Two vols, a/; 2j. 

LOWE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW AND RARE FERNS. 

Containing Species and Varieties not included in ** Ferns, British and Exotic" 
Seventy-two coloured Plates and Woodcuts. One vol. 1/. 

LOWE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH GRASSES. With 

Seventy-four finely coloured Plates. One vol. i/. xs. 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL LEAVED PLANTS : being a description 

of the most beautiful-leaved Plants in cultivation in this country. With Sixty 
coloured Illustrations. One vol. 1/. xs. 

MORRIS' HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. With Three hundred 

and sixty finely coloured Engravings. Six vols. 6/. 6*. 

MORRIS' NESTS AND EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. With 

Two hundred and twenty-three beautifully coloured Engravings. Three vols. 

MORRIS' BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. With Seventy-one beau- 

tifuUy coloured Plates. One vol. xl, xs. , 
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